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names  his  price:  £750,000 


Luke  Kanflng,  Kathy  Evans 
and  Ian  Black  In  New  York 


THE  fete  of  the  British 
nurse  Deborah  Parry 
took  an  extraordi- 
nary twist  last  night 
when  it  emerged  that 
the  brother  of  murder  victim 
Yvonne  Gilford  had  de- 
manded $1.2  million  to  save 
her  from  execution. 

Frank  Gilford  had  earlier 
Insisted  he  would  mala*  use  of 
his  right  under  Saudi  law 
which  allows  him  to  call  for 
the  death  penalty  to  be  car- 
ried out  But  yesterday  Par- 
ry's defence  lawyer  revealed 
Gilford  had  agreed  to  a com- 
pensation package  which 


■as ; Jr  • . 

wouM:3eave  him  with  a per- 
soh38£p*Ey-ofr  of  $700,000 
(£483S0&  As  part  of  the  deal, 
another  . $500, 000  would  be  do- 
nated id  a children's  hospital 
in  southern  Australia. 

Tb£ -development  means 
therg  is  now  no  prospect  of  1 
Parry  being  publicly  behead- 
ed, a diplomatic  .catastrophe 
which  the  Saudi  authorities  ! 
are  to  avoid. 

But  ^the-  rift  between  Lon- 
don and  Riyadh  deepened  yes- 
terday. over  the  likely  flogging 
of  the  second  British  nurse, 
Lucille  McLauchlan,  who  was 
sentenced  to  eight  years  in 
prison  and  500  lashes  on  Tues- 
day. She  was  found  by  a Saudi 
court  to  have  been  an  acces- 
sory to  the  murder  of  Yvonne 


Gilford,  found  dead  with  2i 
stab  wounds  last  December. 

Saleh  Hejailan.  the  nurses' 
Saudi  lawyer,  said  yesterday 
the  compensation  had  been 
agxteed  in  a contract  signed 
by  Gilford  and  lodged  with 
the  British  High  Commission 
in  Australia.  Speaking  from 
Washington,  be  said:  “l  am 
shocked  and  disgusted  that 
Mr  Gilford  Is  treating  fai* 
like  a banking  transaction, 
not  like  the  human  tragedy 
that  it  is.  This  is  a huge  sum 
of  moriey  for  him. 

“Gilford  wants  to  have  his 
cake  and  eat  it  He  has  signed 
a document  saying  that  when 
he  receives  the  money,  he  will 
waive  the  death  penalty.  Once 
you  start  talking  about  taking 


money  in  lieu  of  a death  sen- 
tence, then  that  is  it/* 

The  lawyer  said  the  confu- 
sion which  has  surrounded 
Mr  Gflfbrd' s intentions  was 
caused  by  his  deep  embar- 
rassment over  his  demand  for 
money.  Under  Tsiamic  Sharia 
law,  the  relatives  of  a murder 
victim  are  entitled  to  receive 
blood  money  when  they 
waive  a death  sentence.  The 
Saudi  Embassy  yesterday 
said  relatives  in  cases  of  mur- 
der rarely  accept  compensa- 
tion,  known  in  the  Arab 
world  as  dtya.  The  amount 
paid  is  usually  only  a fraction 
of  Frank  Gilford’s  demand  — 
around  £15,000. 

The  compensation  agree- 
ment has  now  been  forwarded 


to  Saudi  prosecutors  in 
Riyadh.  Lawyers  acting  for 
the  British  nurses  argue  that 
the  package  should  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  on  the 
grounds  it  was  originally 
drawn  up  to  cover  clemency 
for  both  women. 

Last  night  it  was  not  clear 
where  exactly  the  blood 
money  would  come  from.  The 
nurses’  defence  team  pledged 
to  raise  the  money  from  th» 
British  public  and  said  a 
special  fund  for  Deborah 
Parry  would  be  set  up. 

In  New  York,  officials  trav- 
elling with  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Robin  Cook,  insisted  last 
night  that  there  would  be  no 
public  discussion  of  retalia- 
tion against  Saudi  Arabia,  as 


Allowing  a child  to  die 


Doctors 
set  out 
limits 
of  care 

Christopher  Bllott 


:a  ground 
breaking  set  of 
guidelines  yes- 

terday  setting 

out  the  circum- 
stances in  which  seriously 
children  should  be  allowed  to 
die.  _ : 

The  new  .framework 
reflects  the  medical  profes- 
sion’s battle  to  keep  pace  with 
technology  which  allows  life 
to  be  sustained  in  an  ever  in 
creasing  number  of  circum 
stances,  often  without  for- 
seeabte  benefit  or  in  great 
suffering  for  the  patient 

It  identifies  live  situations 
where  the  withholding  or 
withdrawal  of  treatment  may 
be  considered.  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances this  may  include 
food  and  water. 

The  ethics  advisory  com 
mittee  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Paediatrics  and  Child  Health 
Spent  two  years  drawing  up 
the  report  taking  advice  from 
within  and  without  the  health' 
care  profession.  A wide  range 
of  views  were  sought  from 
religious  groups,  including 
Muslims,  Buddhists  and  hu- 
manists. 

However,  campaigners 
against  abortion  and  euthana- 
sia claimed  last  night  that  the 
report  promoted  euthanasia 
under;  the  guise  of  medical 
ethicSi 

Professor  Jack  Scarisbrick, 
the  national  chairman  of  Life, 
an  anti-abortion  charity,  said 
that  while  some  of  the  propos- 
als were  acceptable.  “But 
there  does  appear -to  be  a sin- 
ister side  to  this  document 
It  appears  to  be  promoting  eu- 
thanasia under  the  guise  of 
old  medical  ethics.”  he  said. 

•'Permanent  vegetative 
state  is  a_much  less  clear  cut 
condition  than  doctors  used 
• to  think-  There  are  remark- 
able stories  about  people,  who 
doctors  said  they  could  no 
longer  help,  that  have 
recovered.  - 

'It  appears  there  is  nasty 
fascism  lurking  In  this 
document”  - 

But  the  authors  of  the 
report,  which  was  “re-written 
tuns  of  times”  to  reflect  views 
put  forward.  Insist  they  are 

against  euthanasia.  .■ 

The  Rev  Professor  Gordon 
Dunstan.  a moral  and  social 
theologist  and  committee 
member,  said  yesterday:  “In 
our  society  you  put  para- 
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FOR  six  years.  Barry  and 
Carmen  Daniels  Tiave 
battled  in  the  hospitals  and 
the  High  Court  to  find  a 
cure  for  their  son,  writes 
YloekChaudhary. 

Rhys,  aged  sbc.  suffers 
from. Batten’s,  disease* 
which  causes  blindne^de- 
TwwiHa  and  tnunoWHtgl  -His 
sister  Chariy,  aged  fofne, 
also  Sutters  from  the  ^dls- 


xncrant  value  on  human,  life,  ■ 
not  an  absolute  value,  and  ' 
doctors  do  not  struggle  to  pro- 
long life  against  the  interests 
of  the  patient-" 

He  said  the  difflcultyis  that 
pro-life  groups  believe'  in  the 
absolute  value  of  life  but  this 
had  never  been  a principle  of 
nyjxtieal  ethics.  There  was  a 
point  when  the  role  of  the.  doc- 
tor moved  from  “the  manage- 
ment of  life  to  the  manage- 
ment of  death".  . 

The  guidelines  do  not  have 
legal  force  but  will  be  circu- 
lated to  every  paediatrician 


ease,  which  has  no  known 
cure.  Bone  marrow  trans- 
plants on  dogs  with  a simi- 
lar condition  have  pro- 
duced promising  results. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Daniels  took 
the  . Government  to  court 
claiming  that  the  closure  of 
Westminster  Children’s 
Hospital,  when  Rhys  was 
the  last  child,  waiting  to 
have,  a transplant,  cost 


in- the  UK.  The  report  stresses 
that  the  decisions  ahoiiiri  he 
taken  not  only  by  the  doctors 
and  nurses  but  also  by  the 
parents  and,  where  possible, 
by  the  child. 

At  the  heart  of  the  27-page 
document  Is  the  principle 
that  the  best,  interests  of  the 
ehfld  are  served.  The  authors 
emphasise  that  commnnl ca- 
tion Is  the  key  to  the  care  of 
seriously  ill,  children,  with 
every  effort  made  to  secure 
consensus  between  doctors, 
parents  and  child.  When 
there  is  a fundamental  dis- 


tbem  vital  time  In  trying  to 
save  his  life. 

• Rhys  eventually  had  two 
unsuccessful  bone  marrow 
transplants  when  a hospi- 
tal could  be  found  but  the 
condition  in  his  sister  was 
diagnosed  too  late  for  a 
transplant  to  he  feasible. 

Last  month,  the  Daniels 
announced  that  the  next 
time  Rhys  or  his  sister  falls 


agreement  over  whether 
treatment  should  continue 
there  could  be  recourse  to  a 
second  opinion  or,  in  extreme 
cases,  the  courts. 

Doctors  can  seek  advice 
from  the  Official  Solicitor  and 
seek  a court  order  to  either 
continue  or  to  withdraw 
treatment,  overriding  the 
wishes  of  the  parents. 

Professor  David  Baum, 
President  of  the  college, 
writes  in.  the  report:  “We  are 
forced  to  wrestle  with  dread- 
ful choices.  Sometimes  it  is 
-necessary  to  come  to  the  con- 


ill  they  should  be  allowed 
to  die. 

Mr  Daniels  yesterday 
gave  a cautious  welcome  to 
the  doctors'  guidelines. 

Tin  in  fall  agreement  with 
trying  to  lay  things  out  to 
make  them  easier  for  doc- 
' tors  and  parents  and  I hope 
it  works  like  that,  rather . 
than  creating  friction  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  But 1 


every  case  must  be  taken 
on  its  own  merits  for  the 
sake  of  the  parents,  doctors 
and  child,  and  the  guide- 
lines cannot  be  too  strict.  ” 
He  added:  “We  know  only 
too  well  that  it  is  the  worst 
decision  a parent  ever  has 
to  make  but  I hope  this  may 
help  by  encouraging  doc- 
tors to  get  more  involved  in 
liaising  with  parents.” 


elusion  that  for  an  individual 

child the  more  humane 

path  is  palliation,  rather  than 
a continuation  of  life-saving 
treatment.  Our  professional 
responsibilities  do  not  allow 
us  to  walk  away  from  such 
difficulties.” 

Professor  Neil  McIntosh, 
chairman  of  the  committee, 
said  that  every  paediatrician 
had  to  make  decision  about 
whether  to  withhold  treat- 
ment “ We  are  trying  to  . . . 
put  these  decisions  In  context 
and  come  up  with  a common 
procedure." 
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Doctors  can  consider  with- 
drawing treatment  when: 

□ The  child  is  brain  .dead 

□ In  a permanent  vegeta- 
tive state 

□ Treatment  may  delay 
death  but  not  stop  suffering 

□ Survival  will  leave  the 
child  with  an  unreasonable 
disability 

□ The  child  and  the  family 
feel  further  treatment  is 
more  than  they  can  bear. 
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I intensive  diplomatic  efforts 
continued  to  ensure  that  the 
flogging  on  McLauchlan  was 
not  carried  out 

Both  nurses  have  said  that 
their  confessions,  published 
by  the  Guardian  today,  were 
extracted  after  their  Saudi 
police  interrogators  had  sexu- 
ally abused  and  threatened 
them  following  their  arrest 
nine  months  ago. 

Michael  Fisher,  a leading 
criminal  lawyer  who  was 
asked  by  the  Guardian  to 
study  the  documents  last . 
night,  described  the  confes- ! 
sions  as  “very  unsatisfactory  I 
and  very  odd  indeed”.  I 

Report*,  page  * 

Loadw  comment,  page  8 


Ulster  talks 
edge  closer 


John  Mullbi 
Ireland  Correspondent 


NORTHERN  Ireland's 
political  parties  last 
night  seemed  Anally 
to  be  grinding  to- 
wards substantive  all-party 
talks  beginning  on  Monday, 
alter  a day  of  frantic  barter- 
ing at  Stormont 
The  Ulster  Unionists,  so  far 
reluctant  to  commit  them- 
selves to  participating,  an- 
nounced they  were  satisfied 
wife  a formula  to  move  into 
the  so-called  substantive  ne- 
gotiations. They  were  claim- 
ing victory  over  the  wonting 
of  that  procedural  motion. 

David  Trimble,  the  Ulster 
Unionist  leader,  believed  he 
had  won  concessions  over  the 
principle  of  consent  and  fee 
decommissioning  of  terrorist 
weapons.  He  is  also  thought 
to  have  won  a separate  guar- 
antee that  the  Parades  Com- 
mission, detested  by  Orange- 
men, would  be  abolished  in 
its  present  form. 

There  was  a late-night 
hitch.  The  nationalist  SDLP 
believed  that  referring  to  con- 
sent in  the  motion  was  both 
provocative  and  unnecessary. 
Government  sources,  how- 
ever, remained  confident  pro- 


gress was  being  made.  Mo 
Mowlam.  Northern  Ireland 
Secretory,  had  still  formally 
to  deliver  to  fee  participants 
her  verdict  on  the  Ulster 
Unionists'  demand  that  Sinn 
Fein  be  kicked  out  of  the  ne- 
gotiations. She  will  reject  it. 

The  wording  of  fee  motion 
Is  critical-  With  fee  Ulster 
Unionists  knowing  their  in- 
dictment of  Sinn  Fein  is  lost, 
they  needed  a face-saving  for- 
mula. They  got  it,  with 
clauses  indicating  that  de- 
commissioning remained  im- 
portant. Consent  was  also 
written  into  the  motion  as  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  talks. 
Sinn  Fein  can  live  with  that 

Hie  decommissioning  clause 
says  of  the  plenary  session 
participants:  "They  would  like 
to  see  the  decommissioning  of 
some  paramilitary  arms  dur- 
ing negotiations.”  That  is  a 
long  way  from  the  Unionists' 
original  demand  for  total  dis- 
armament Of  the  paramilitary 
groups  before  they  could  come 
to  the  negotiating  table.  Con- 
sent is  not  mentioned  in  the 
context  of  Northern  Ireland,  so 
the  Republican  movement  can 
stay  on  board. 

Concession  on  parades 
phcatoi  Unionists,  page  5; 
Hugo  Young,  pugs  9 
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all  others  say 
is  always  wrong 


— Paddy  Ashdown  atthe  Liberal 

Democrats*  conference  yesterday 


Paddy  Ashdown  told  the  Liberal  Democrat  conference  yesterday  tint  ofwipor^tjryn  poiifri^:  wmM  h»  tough  W *fltew  will  twraai  prizes  to  be  won*  photograph.-  martin  argles 

Ashdown  looks  to  coalition  politics 


Criticism  of  Labour  to  accompany 
new  co-operation,  Lib  Dems  told 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


PADDY  Ashdown 
yesterday  laid  out 
his  terms  for  closer 
links  with  Tony 
Blair’s  government 
when  he  told  Liberal  Demo- 
crats — and  New  Labour  — 
that  they  would  achieve  more 
from,  the  new  political  wfyntfa 
through  co-operation  than 
through  slanging  matches. 


Promising  his  party  confer- 
ence that  “the  best  is  yet  to 
come*',  the  Liberal  Democrat 
j leader  gently  steered  thwm 
1 away  from  traditional  con- 
frontation. Lib  Dem  ideas 
would  remain  inttiupmuaii^ 
to  radical  politics,  provided 
the  party  was  willing  to  get 
its  hands  dirty  in  “real  poli- 
tics”, he  told  his  wary  troops 
in  Eastbourne. 

“It's  not  all  going  to  be 
plain  sailing.  No  doubt  we 
shall  not  always  agree  with 


every  detail  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s proposals  on  constitu- 
tional reform  ...  That  may 

mean  compromises  and  1 wBl 

find  that  as  tough  as  any  of 
you.  But  because  this  is  real 
politics  there  will  be  real 
prizes  to  be  won,"  Mr  Ash- 
down predicted. 

It  was  not  the  best  of  his  10 
conference  speeches  and  the 
applause  was  not  rapturous, 
but  his  audience  segued  to 
accept  the  logic  of  the  care- 

ftiTTy  halanrart  appaal 

But  Mr  Ashdown  Is  not  out 
of  the  wood.  Some  suspect  he 
haft  a secret  agenda  in  which 
dropping  the  party’s  promise 
to  raise  income  tax  by  a 


penny  for  education  is  part  of 
the  price  be  is  wining  to  pay 
to  appease  Labour.  It  win  be 
fiercely  resisted.  There  may 
be  an  attempt  to  force  a de- 
bate in  the  conference  today. 

Although  Mr  Ashdown  was 
carefol  to  attack  Labour's 
shortcomings  in  office,  there 
was  little  doubt  that  the 
underlying  thrust  of  hi«  mes- 
sage to  party  activists  was 
that  they  must  adjust  to  the 
prospect  of  coalition  politics 
within  a decade. 

‘1  am  a Liberal  Democrat,  1 
could  never  be  anything 
else,”  he  said  after  condemn- 
ing “the  politics  of  tribe*'  in 
language  Tony  Riafr  might 


use.  “Love  this  party  though  I 
do,  I don’t  believe  that  just  be- 
cause we  wear  the  same  team 
colours,  all  that  we  say  is  al- 
ways right  and  that  all  others 
say  is  always  wrong,'’  he  said. 

The  crucial  formula  that 
win  guide  his  tactics  was  to 
promise  "constructive  criti- 
cism, rnjn]tng  and  if  neces- 
sary, vigorously  opposing 
where  the  Government  is 
wrong,  but  working  with  them 
where  we  agree  and  where  it's 
in  the  national  interest 

“Where  we  should  co-oper- 
ate we  win  do  so,  wholeheart- 
edly. Where  we  must  oppose 
we  win  do  so  unflinchingly 
. . . May  we  have  the  power  to 


oppose  what  we  must  oppose, 
the  courage  to  support  what 
we  should  support,  and  the 
•wisdom  to  know  the  differ- 
ence," he  said. 

Labour  ministers  and  offi- 
cials, who  have  been  angered 
by  Lib  Dem  criticisms  of  their 
health,  education  and  tax- 
ation policies  tills  week,  were 
last  night  privately  satisfied 
that  Mr  Ashdown  had  been 
practising  the  conciliatory 
politics  he  was  preaching. 

A scornful  William  Hague 
said  Mr  Ashdown  had  muted 
his  past  criticism  of  Labour  to 
ensure  smooth  development 
of  his  relationship  with  Mr 
Blair  through  the  new  Ub- 


Lab  cabinet  committee.  The 
Tory  leader  told  a party  audi- 
ence in  Salisbury:  "Paddy 
Ashdown's  idea  of  construc- 
tive opposition  is  to  sell  his 
soul  to  the  Labour  Party  at 

the  first  opportunity.” 

Mr  Ashdown  was  not  tail- 
ing into  that  trap.  Like  many 
of  his  senior  colleagues  in 
Eastbourne  be  attacked 
Labour  for  promising  better 
schools  and  hospitals  and  si- 
multaneously promising  to 
keep  to  Tory  spending  plans. 

"They  couldn't  possibly  de- 
liver both,"  he  said  before 
challenging  the  Government 
to  back  early  British  member- 
ship of  the  EU  single  cur- 


rency and  promise  a referen- 
dum on  it,  preferably  next 
year.  He  was  also  careful  to 
say  Liberal  Democrats  should 
avoid  simply  asking  for  more 
money.  "Good  public  services 
depend  on  how  money  is 
spent,  as  well  as  how  much,” 
be  said. 

Invoking  what  he  insisted 
was  “the  new  spirit  of  change 
In  Britain".  Mr  Ashdown 
scorned  the  safe  option  of  tra- 
ditional opposition  — "com- 
placency, self-satisfaction"  — 
and  told  delegates  they  must 
use  their  new  Ktt-conRdance 
to  be  courageous. 
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Mother  who  let  son  I Mandelson  infuriates  SNP  with  secession  gaffe 


use  cannabis  faces 

eviction  and  sack 


Salmond  looks  to  independence 
in  1 0 years  after  devolution  vote 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


A WOMAN  who  allowed 
her  teenage  children 
to  smoke  cannabis  at 
home  feces  eviction  and  the 
sack  from  her  job.  She  had 
let  the  children  smoke  at 
home,  she  said,  because  she 
did  not  want  them  to  take 
heroin  on  the  streets  as 
some  of  their  contemporar- 
ies were  doing. 

Jane  Wakeman,  aged  41, 
from  Utoxeter  in  Stafford- 
shire. was  arrested  in  April 
when  six  police  officers 
raided  her  home  after  what 
they  said  was  a tip-off.  Her 
15-year-old  son  was  found 
with  a cannabis  joint  In  his 
hand.  Mrs  Wakeman  was 
arrested  and  charged  with 
possession  of  1.6  grammes 
of  cannabis  allowing 
her  home  to  be  used  for 
drug-taking. 

At  Stafford  magistrates 
court  last  month,  she  was 
sentenced  to  two  years’  pro- 
bation for  the  two  offences. 
The  case  was  reported  in 
the  local  press.  As  a result, 
Mrs  Wakeman  has  been 
suspended  from  her  job  as 
a receptionist  at  East 
Staffordshire  council  and 
feces  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings that  could  result  in 
dlsmissaL  She  has  worked 
for  the  council  over  a 
period  of  20  years. 

She  has  also  been  in- 
formed that  she  has  one 
month  to  quit  her  home, 
which  is  council-owned. 
The  grounds  for  her  evic- 
tion are  that  she  allowed 
the  house  to  be  used  for 
drug-taking. 

“Heroin  is  rife  here.” 
said  Mrs  Wakeman  yester- 
day. “Some  of  my  chil- 
dren’s schoolfriends  had 
become  addicted  and  when 
they  told  me  about  It  I was 
terrified.  X knew  cannabis 
was  a lot  safer  and  I would 
rather  have  it  under  my 
roof.” 


She  said  she  felt  feat  if. 
the  children  were  at  knnw 
with  their  friends  they 
were  safer  than  they  would 
have  been  on  the  streets. 

Mrs  Wakeman  said  she 
accepted  that  she  had  bro- 
ken the  law  and  had  to  be 
punished,  but  she  now 
feced  the  loss  of  her  home 
and  her  job  for  possession 
of  the  amount  of  cannaMs 
over  which  most  police 
forces  merely  deliver  a cau- 
tion. She  has  no  previous 
convictions  of  any  kind. 

“The  only  other  people  I 
know  who  have  been 
evicted  over  drugs  were 
heroin  and  cocaine  dealers 
who  had  been  to  prison,” 
said  Mrs  Wakeman.  She 
was  uncertain  of  where  she 
and  her  children  would  be 
able  to  live  after  eviction. 
She  is  separated  from  her 
husband. 

Simon  Kirkham  of 
Release,  the  drugs  advice 
agency,  said:  “This  does 
seem  grossly  unfair.  This  is 
triple  jeopardy:  she  is  pun- 
ished by  the  court  and  then 
with  the  possibility  of  los- 
ing both  her  job  and  her 
home." 

Mr  Kirkham  said  he 
would  have  expected  such  a 
case  to  have  been  punished 
by  a caution  or  a condi- 
tional discharge.  There 
were  cases  where  people 
were  required  to  leave 
their  homes  because  of. 
drugs,*  he  sald.'lmf  the 
people  concerned  were 
either  convicted  dealers  or 
the  subject  of  a series  of 
complaints  by  neighbours 
because  of  their  drug-deal- 
ing activities. 

The  case  raises  the  issue 
of  criminal  responsibility 
for  parents  who  would 
allow  their  children  to 
cannabis  at  home. 

A spokesman  for  East 
Staffordshire  said  it  was 
tiie  council’s  policy  not  no 
comment  on  such  a case  be- 
cause it  was  regarded  as  an 
internal  matter. 


John  ArUdga 

PETER  Mandelson  was 
accused  of  “ignorance 
and  ineptitude”  yester- 
day after  he  claimed  a Scot- 
tish parliament  could  not 
order  a referendum  on 
independence. 

His  remarks  embarrassed 
the  Scottish  Secretary,  Don- 
ald Dewar,  who  won  a cabinet 
battle  to  give  an  Edinburgh 
assembly  the  power  to  vote 
for  secession. 

Speaking  on  the  BBC's 
Open  to  Question  pro- 
gramme, which  win  be  broad- 
cast later  today,  the  Minister 
without  Portfolio,  claimed 
that  a devolved  parliament 
could  not  order  a constitu- 
tional plebiscite  and  would  be 


EU  calls 
time  on 
duty 
frees 

Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 


no  more  powerful  than  an 
English  city  councfl.  Even  if 
Scottish  parliamentarians 
I voted  for  independence,  West- 
1 minster  would  have  the 
power  to  over-turn  the  deci- 
sion, he  said. 

"The  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  absolute.” 
he  said.  “It  would  not  be  open 
to  the  Scottish  parliament  to 
declare  some  unilateral  inde- 
pendence away  from  the  rest 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
north-east  of  England  or  Liv- 
erpool or  Manchester  can’t 
declare  independence  and  I 
would  not  say  that  Scotland 
could  either." 

Asked  if  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment would  have  the  right  to 
call  a referendum  on  indepen- 
dence. Mr  Mandelson  replied: 
“No.  No  more  than  people  in 


the  North-west  or  the  North- 
east or  the  South-east” 

His  views  contradict  com- 
ments made  by  Mr  Dewar, 
who  agreed  not  to  cap  the 
powers  of  an  Edinburgh  as- 
sembly in  a deal  to  secure 
Scottish  National  Party  sup- 
port for  Labour’s  devolution 
proposals  during  the  referen- 
dum campaign.  Mr  Dewar 
said  he  would  be  “the  last  to 
challenge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Scottish  people  or  to  deny 
them  the  right  to  opt  for  any 
solution  to  the  constitutional 
question  which  they  wished". 
Erecting  constitutional  barri- 
ers to  change  would,  he  said, 
“be  futile  and  without  effect". 

On  the  opening  day  of  their 
annual  conference  on  the  Isle 
of  Bute,  SNP  leaders  seized 
on  Mr  Mandelson’s  remarks, 
which  they  said  echoed  Mr 
Blair’s  General  Election  gaffe 
when  he  likened  a Scottish 
parliament  to  an  English  par- 
ish counciL  Alex  Salmond, 


M 30'OiT  FRAGRANCE' 
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DUTY-FREE  sales  on 
ships  and  flights  within 
the  European  Union 
vfiH  be  axed  on  schedule  in 
June'  1999  to  conform  with 
single  market  rules,  despite 
the  most  expensive  lobbying 
campaign  Brussels  has  seen. 
Commissioner  Mario  Monti 
said  yesterday. 

“You  were  given  seven  and 
a half  years  to  prepare  for  an 
end  of  duty-free  sales  to  trav- 
ellers within  the  single  mar- 
ket It  is  high  time  you  used 

this  time  constructively,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  run  the 
clock  back,”  Mr  Monti  told  a 


1 1n  nr 


Duty  freeze ...  the  bonanza  is  set  to  end  In  Jane  1999 


conference  of  the  industry  in 
Brussels  yesterday. 

Despite  the  promise  of  abo- 
lition, the  duty-free  industry 
has  grown  dramatically  since 
its  impending  closure  was 
announced.  In  1991,  it 
amounted  to  £2J>  billion,  ris- 
ing to  £3.75  billion  in  1995, 
and  is  expected  to  top  £4 
billion  this  year.  More  than 
half  the  turnover,  and  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  profits,  from 
duty-free  sales  come  from  al- 
cohol and  tobacco. 


The  industry  has  lobbied 
Euro-MPs  and  officials  with 
dire  warnings  of  job  losses, 
along  with  increased  feres  for 
ferries  and  flights —and  even 
the  closure  of  some  routes  — 
if  the  abolition  takes  effect 
Local  petitions  have  been  or- 
ganised along  the  dmnnrf 
coast  with  lobbies  of  British. 
French  and  Belgian  MPs,  to 
claim  that  the  cross-Channel 
ferry  industry  could  collapse 
without  fhe  benefit  of  duty- 
free sales. 


SNP  leader,  said  he  was 
“inept  and  ignorant". 

Urging  Mr  Mandelson  not 
to  "butt  Into  other  parties'  po- 
litical conferences".  Mr  Sal- 
mond said:  “His  remarks  are 
insulting  and  extraordinarily 
111-1  n formed.  He  stick 

to  sorting  out  Glasgow  coun- 
cil or  dealing  with  his  waste- 
ful pet  project  of  the  millen- 
nium dome.” 

Earlier,  as  he  opened  the 
most  buoyant  conference 
since  the  SNP  was  formed  60 
years  ago,  Mr  Salmond  said 
the  nationalists  had  “rounded 
the  corner"  to  Independence 
following  the  overwhelming 
devolution  victory.  After  de- 
cades in  the  political  wilder- 
ness of  Westminster,  the 
party  could  now  campaign 
where  it  counts:  at  home. 

“The  political  landscape  is 
now  a Scottish  landscape.  I 
have  not  had  a better, 
prouder,  more  exhilarating 
moment  in  politics.  We’ve 


Mr  Monti  was  unmoved,  ar- 
guing that  the  Channel  tun. 
nel  trains  could  not  sell  duty- 
free products  (although  the 
stations  do),  and  that  the  tax 
avoidance  cost  the  European 
budget  some  £1.4  billion  a 
year.  This,  which  the  Com- 
mission calls  "a  kind  of  sub- 
sidy to  the  duty-free  indus- 
try”, is  twice  as  much  as  the 
EU  proposes  to  spend  on  hu- 
manitarian aid  this  year. 

“This  2 billion  ecu  subsidy, 

1 which  amounts  to  state  aid 
for  ferries,  airlines  and  air- 
ports, is  money  that  govern- 
ments could  otherwise  spend 
on  other  areas  or  save  by 
reducing  taxation,"  the  Com- 
mission said  in  a sharply 
worded  paper  yesterday. 

However,  fee  Commission 
hinted  that  where  particular 
routes  or  border  communities 
were  at  risk  from  the  end  of 
the  duty-free  trade,  Brussels 
might  Intervene. 

Mr  Monti  said:  “The  deci- 
sion is  not  going  to  be 
changed.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  airlines,  airports  and 
ferry  operators,  as  well  as 
suppliers  of  tobacco  and  alco- 
hol products,  to  face  up  to 
reality  and  invest  their 
money  wisely  to  get  ready  for 
1999.” 


Head  and  heart  fuse  into  the  language  of  the  bizarre 


Review 


Michael  Blllington 

Blue  Heart 

Royal  Court  Downstairs 

Experiment  and  emo- 
tion: they  rarely  go 
together.  But  the  great 
thing  about  Caryl  Churchill’s 
Blue  Heart,  co-produced  by 
Out  of  Joint  and  the  Royal 
Court,  Is  that  It  is  made  up  of 
two  subtly  interlocking  works 
which  play  with  theatrical 


form  while  sayingsomething 
fascinating  about  fee  nature 
oflanguage,  identity  and  dis- 
integrating femfly  life. 

Heart's  Desire  Is  the  more 
instantly  accessible.  A mar- 
ried couple  await,  with,  the 
husband'sslster,  the  return  of 
their  daughter  from  Austra- 
lia: each  time  the  action  starts, 
it  is  halted  and  then  replayed 
wife  increasingty  wild  varia- 
tions. It  is  a bizarrely  fenny 
idea  with  echoes  of  Ionesco, 
Beckett,  Ayckbourn  and  even 
an  old  West  End  comedy  called 
BigBad  Mouse  in  which 
Jimmy  Ed  wards  and  Eric 
Sykes  used  to  stop  the  action 


and  spool  back  to  fee  begin- 
ning every  time  a latecomer 
appeared. 

But  Churchill  is  not  just  out 
to  make  ns  laugh.  Each  few* 
the  action  is  replayed  we  be- 
come aware  of  the  suppurat- 
ing tensions  wtthia  the  fam- 
ily. It  is  as  If  the  act  of 
waiting  itself  releases 
repressed  fears:  fee  married 
couple's  mutual  hatred,  the 
sister-in-law's  terror  of  death, 
and  the  husband’s  draam  of 
sett-cannibalism  leap  unbid- 
den  to  the  surface.  It  Is  a fiend- 
ishly dever  and  surreal  play, 

timed  to  perfection,  in  Max 
Stafford-Clark’s  production 


by  Bernard  Gallagher,  Valerie 
Llfley  and  Mary  McLeod. 

Its  filll  import  only  becomes 
dear,  however,  when  you  see 
the  second  play,  Blue  Settle. 
Here  we  watch  a 40-year-old 
man.  Derek,  conning  a series 
of  vulnerable  waznen  into  be- 
lieving he  is  their  long-lost 
son.  But  what  makes  fee  play 
so  strange  is  that  the  words 
"blue"  and  "kettle"  increas- 
ingly take  the  place  of  nouns, 
verbs  and  adverbs  until  by  the 
end  the  characters  are  con- 
versing m a foreshortened  lan- 
guage consisting  only  of  frag- 
mented  consonants. 

Churchill  is  clearly  suggest- 


ing, inline  with  her  recent 
experiments  wife  physical . 
theatre,  that  emotion  can 
exist  independently  of  slip- 
pery. elusive  language.  But 
i she  allies  the  formal  experi- 
ment to  a real  human  di- 
lemma: Derek,  whose  mother 
Is  ina  geriatric ward,  is 
driven  by  a compulsive  need 
for  maternal  substitutes.  And 
when  you  put  the  plays 
together  what  comes  across  is 
i the  disintegration  not  Just  of 
language  but  of  family  life  tt- 
I self:  we  are  into  the  idea  of 

j wbat  Eliot  calls  two  people 
who  do  not  understand  each 
other  "breeding  children 


whom  they  do  not  understand 
and  who  will  never  under- 
stand them”. 

You  can  argue  wife  Chur- 
chill’s ideas.  But  she  expresses 
them  wife  compressed  bril- 
liance in  two  plays  that  last  no 
more  than  40  minutes  eadh. 
And  Stafford-Clark’s  produc- 
tion stirs  up  profound  emo- 
tions, not  least  in  the  second 
play  with  Jason  Watkins  as 
the  damaged  son  and  Eve 
Pearce  and  Anna  Wing 
amongst  fee  quintet  of  frus- 
trated mothers.  Head  and 
heart,  for  once  in  fee  theatre, 
work  together  In  perfect 
synchronism. 


won.  The  national  cause  has 
won.  I am  absolutely  con- 
vinced I will  see  Indepen- 
dence. I have  always  believed 
it;  now  I know  it”  Ten  to  15 
years,  he  predicted,  waa  a 
"reasonable  time-scale". 

The  nationalists,  he  said. 

wife  1 

Democratewhiiethe  Scottish 
parliament  was  established 
and  the  Scotland  Bill  passes 
through  the  Commons.  But 
hostilities  would  resume  in 
the  forthcoming  Paisley 
South  by-election  and  In  the 
first  elections  to  the  new  par- 
liament in  18  months  time,  i 
The  party  would  use  the  con- 
ference to  develop  a “radical 
and  exciting"  policy  agenda 
for  those  elections. 

Delegates  voted  to  oppose 
plans  — backed  by  the  Scot- , 
tish  Office  — to  site  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  in  Leith. 
They  also  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Scottish  broad* 


Alex  Salmond  . . . The 
national  cause  has  won’ 

casting  corporation.  They  are 
expected  to  back  a motion  to 
abolish  the  monarchy  and 
make  an  independent  Scot- 
land a republic. 


Don’t  you  wish  there 
was  one  magazine 
where  yon  could  find 
the  best  reading  from 
the  best  publications 

'in  the  world? 
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Emanuel  finds  shining  knight 


j c -U- 


Fashioning an  alliance . . . Elizabeth  Emanuel  yesterday  with  her  new  business  partner,  Shami  Ahmed,  whom  she  calls  her  “knight  in  shining  armour* 


Jeans  king 
bails  out  top 
designer  in 
marriage  of 
haute  couture 
and  street  style 


JuRa  Finch 


self-made  rag- 
trade  millionaire 
who  . built  die  Joe 
i- -brand 
“yeptigrday  'resold 
haute  toutUrS^fesigner  Eliza- 
beth * Emanuel  frehi 
bankruptcy.  ■ ■ 

Ms  Emanud,  who  found  in- 
stant worldwide  fame  in  1981 
attar  designing  the  wedding 
dress  of  Diana.  Princess  of 
Wales,  was  within  two  days  of 
financial  coQapse  when  34- 
year-oH  jeans  tycoon  Shami 
Ahmed  agreed  to  ball  her  out 
Last  night  she  described  him 
as  her'  "knight  In  whining  ar- 
mour"; he  sees  her  as  offering 
him  the  chance  to  rival 
CbaneL 

The  marriage  of  haute 
couture  and  street  style  — the 
first  such  link  in  the  history 
of  British  fashion  — was 
prompted  by  last  month's  col- 
lapse of  the  clothing  import 
group  Hamlet  which  was  also 
Ms  Emanuel’s  financial 
backer. 

- The  designer  had  just 
returned  from  a successful 
sales  trip  to  the  US,  where  she 
bad  signed  up  stores  includ- 
ing Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
was  planning  her  first  Lon- 
don catwalk  show  in  10  years 
when  Hamlet  went  bust 
owing  £40  million. 

The  race  was  then  on  to 
find  another  backer  to  ensure 
that  her  design  studio  and 
West  End  boutique  could  con- 
tinue. “We  were  inundated , 
with  offers  — Cram  ordinary 
people  offering  to  put  up  die 
odd  thousand  pounds,  to 
American  companies.  But  we 
needed  big  money  and  mar- 


Rag  trade  to  riches . . . Elizabeth  Emanuel  found  fame  by  designing  Diana’s  wedding  dress.  Now  the  founder  of  Joe  Bloggs  has  big  plans  for  the  label 


ketlng  expertise,”  said  Ms 
Emanuel  yesterday. 

She  wrote  to  potential  In- 
vestors asking  for  help,  in- 
cluding one  to  Joe  Bloggs.  “I 
wrote  to  Shami  two  weeks  ago 
because  I had  read  he  was 
very  successful  and  entrepre- 
neurial. He  asked  me  to  send 
a business  plan,  but  we  didn’t 
have  time  for  all  that.  So  1 just 
went  to  see  him. 

“Sbami  is  an  extremely 
shrewd  businessman  and  can 
clearly  see  the  tremendous 
potential  in  the  braxuLHe  is 
enormously  successful  and 
we  are  very  lucky  to  have  ac~ 
ss  to  his  vast  financial 
resources  to  ensure  the  on- 
going success  of  the 
company-" 

Ms  Emanuel  said  that  she 
would  now  concentrate  on  de- 
signing, while  Mr  Ahmed 
would  supervise  marketing, 
distribution  and  growth.  Mr 
Ahmed's  wife,  Samina,  whom 


he  married  eight  months  ago. 
wEL  also  join  the  Emanuel 
business. 

Mr  Ahmed,  who  has  an  esti- 
mated fortune.  Of  £55  mfllinn, 
gahf  he  envisages  no  prob- 
lems in  running  one  company 
best  known  for  teenage  ciub- 
weaf,  ‘ which  advertises  its 
warqs  bn  football  pitch  hoard- 
ings, and  another  built 
around  a London  designer 
who  makes  ballgowns  to  mea- 
sure-for  the  capital's  wealthi- 
est women. 

“We  are-  street  fashion  and 
she  is  couture.  But  I am  a 
businessman  and  Elizabeth 
Emanuel  is  a big  brand  world- 
wide and  a big  asset" 

The  Manchester-based  busi- 
nessman added:  "l  have  been 
looking  for  a British  designer 
who  needs  backing  for  some 
time.  It  is  a shame  that  so 
many  British  names  have  had 
to  go  to  France  and.  Italy  to 
get  backing.  I believe  it  is 


vitally  important  to  invest  in 
the  creativity  that  Britain 
produces  to  ensure  that  de- 
signer talent  .stays  in  this 
country.” 

He  now  has  big  plans  for 
the  Emanuel  labeL  “I  intend 
to  prove  that  yon  can  make 
money  and  build  a business 
out  of  this  sort  of  fashion  and 
show  it  is  not  all  .just  fancy 
catwalks  and  fashion  shows.” 
he  said. 

Ms  Emanuel  said  Mr  Ah- 
med had  committed  more 
than  £1  million  to  the  busi- 
ness for  the  coming  year,  and 
then  more  cash  as  it  is 
required  for  expansion. 

His  plans  Include,  more  af- 
fordable ranges  of  clothing, 
perfumes  and  accessories  that 
will  be  stocked  in  top  depart- 
ment stores  and  Emanuel 
shops  worldwide.  Mr  Ahmed 
said  the  brand  he  most 
wanted  to  emulate  was 
CbaneL 


Ahmed 


Emanuel 


□ Came  to  UK  from  Paki- 
stan aged  two.  First  taste  of 
business  helping  parents 

ouBtirnley  market  stall: 

□ Principal  buyer  in 
father’s  wholesale  clothing 
business  at  age  14. 

□ Left  school  at  16  with  no 
qualifications. 

□ Launched  Joe.  Bloggs  in 
1986. 

□ Company  now  has  turn- 
over of  more  than  £50  mil- 
lion. Joe  Bloggs  only  UK 
company  to  appear  in  Brit- 
ish top  10  for  jeans  brands. 

□ Addressed  Tory  party 
conference  two  years  ago. 
Recently  joined  Labour’s 
welfare-to-work  taskforce. 


□ Now  44,  sprang  to  fame 
with  then:  husband  David 
16  years  ago  when  commis- 
sioned by  Lady  Diana.  Spen- 
cer to  design  her  wedding 
dress  — now  in  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

□ Emanuels  married  in 
1975  when  both  fashion  stu- 
dents. Straight  into  busi- 
ness in  smart  Mayfair 
boutique,  with  backing 
from  Elizabeth’s  father. 

□ Separated  in  1990.  Busi- 
ness went  into  voluntary 
liquidation  the  same  year. 

□ Teamed  up  with  east 
London  garment  importer 
Hamlet  in  April  1996,  open- 
ing showcase  shop  In  cen- 
tral London.  Hamlet  went 
bust  last  month. 


tough  new 
privacy  cbde 


Kansal  Ahmed 
MxPa  CormpondMt 


PHOTOGRAPH:  BEN  CURTIS 


on  to  catwalk 


RAMATIC  changes 
[to  the  regulatory 

'code  which  controls 
the  way  newspapers 
cover  stories  will  be  an- 
nounced today. 

Lord  Wake  ham,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Press  Complaints 
Commission  (PCC),  will  de- 
mand stronger  action  on  pri- 
vacy. harassment  and  cheque 
bock  journalism. 

He  will  also  say  that  news- 
papers will  have  to  prove  an 
over-riding  public  Interest  to 
defend  intrusions  into 
people's  private  affairs. 

At  a final  meeting  of  the 
PCC  to  discuss  the  Changes 
yesterday.  Lord  Wakeham 
said  he  wanted  to  see  firm 
action  and  that  he  expected 
newspapers  to  endorse  his 
new  rules  “from  day  one". 

He  said  there  was  a consen- 
sus that  action  needed  to  be 
taken  following  the  death  of 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales. 

“No  doubt  it  will  be  a pretty 
dramatic  package  of  improve- 
ments," Lord  Wakeham  said 
after  the  meeting. 

Commission  members  were 
told  that  children  up  to  the 
age  of  18  would  be  brought 
under  the  code’s  protection 
and  that  money  should  not  be 
paid  to  juveniles  for 
information. 

Original  proposals  that  the 
code  could  protect  young 
adults  up  to  the  age  of  21  are 
expected  to  be  dropped.  Sug- 
gestions that  newspapers 
which  break  the  code  would 
have  to  donate  a sum  to  char- 
ity have  also  been  abandoned 
as  unworkable. 

The  new  code  will  stipulate 
that  editors  will  have  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  PCC  over  where 
the  commission’s  decisions 
on  code  transgressions  are 
published.  For  serious 


breaches  of  the  code.  Lord 
Wakeham  will  press  for  adju- 
dications to  be  published  on 
the  front  page. 

Controls  on  the  use  of  papa- 
razzi pictures  will  also  be  an- 
nounced. Editors  will  be  ex- 
pected to  prove  the 
provenance  of  pictures  they 
use  and  the  circumstances  In 
which  they  were  taken. 

“Ignorance  will  no  longer 
be  a defence,”  one  senior 
source  said. 

Picture  agencies  will  also 
be  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  code. 

It  is  also  expected  that  rules 
on  privacy  will  be  extended  to 
include  not  only  people’s 
homes  but  other  areas  where 
privacy  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. such  as  restaurants 
and  churches. 

On  harassment  Lord  Wake- 
ham will  announce  new  con- 
trols on  “doorstepping” 
where  groups  of  reporters 
and  camera  crews  wait  out- 
side somebody's  house  to  try 
to  get  an  interview. 

He  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  actions  of 
television  camera  crews  in 
such  circumstances. 

Speaking  after  yesterday's 
meeting,  Sir  David  English, 
the  editor-in-chief  of  Associ- 
ated Newspapers  and  chair- 
man of  the  commission's  code 
committee,  said  there  was 
still  “a  lot  or  work  to  be  done” 
before  the  final  wording  of 
the  code  could  be  ratified. 

John  Witherow,  the  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Times  and 
member  of  the  PCC.  said 
there  was  broad  support 
among  newspaper  editors  for 
Lord  Wake  ham's  proposals. 

“He  has  some  very  good 
proposals  which  I think  the 
industry  will  accept."  Mr 
Witherow  said. 

“But  it  is  important  that 
the  public  interest  defence  Is 
there  so  that  wrongdoing  is 
exposed.” 


Maths  lessons 
fail  to  add  up 


Rebecca  Smlthers 
Education  Correspondent 


IEACHERS  were  yester- 
day criticised  for  “con- 
tused And  confusing'’ 
of  mathematics  in 
primary  schools,  which  had 
led  to  many  children  having 
anxieties  about  the  subject 
and  given  them  a poor  grasp 
of  basic  mental  arithmetic. 

Standards  of  mathematics 
teaching  were  found  to  be 
patchy,  according  to  the  Of- 
sted  report,  and  meant  that 
English  children  were  in  dan- 
ger of  slipping  further  down 
the  international  league  table 
of  numeracy  standards. 

Among  the  findings  were 
significant  variations  in 
classroom  management,  with 
teachers  holding  inappropri- 
ate qualifications  and  experi- 
ence. Too  many  teachers 
were  failing  to  stretch  pupils 
because  they  knew  too  little 
maths  themselves. 

Ofcted  examined  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  to  seven 
and  11-year-olds  in  45  schools 
in  three  local  education  au- 
thorities — Greenwich  and 
Newham  in  London,  and 
Rnowsley  in  Merseyside.  It 
concluded  that  variations  in 
the  quality  of  teaching  had 
led  to  an  “unacceptably  wide” 
achievement  of  pupils  across 
each  area. 

The  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Chris  Woodhead,  ac- 
knowledged that  the  report 
had  found  evidence  of  excel- 
lent teaching  in  some  schools, 
and  that  the  Government  was 
on  course  to  meeting  its 
national  numeracy  target. 
This  requires  that  by  the  time 
of  national  tests  for  11-year- 


Maths  tests 
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olds  in  2002,  75  per  cent  of  11- 
year-olds  should  be  reaching 
the  standards  expected  for 
their  age  in  maths.  The 
results  for  1997,  due  out 
today,  are  expected  to  show  a 
marked  improvement  on  last 
year's  figure  of  54  per  cent 

But  Mr  Woodhead  said  per- 
formance standards  in 
English  schools  were  so  far 
behind  competitor  countries 
— 17th  out  of  26  In  recent 
tests  — that  expectations  had 
to  be  constantly  reviewed. 

School  standards  minister 
Stephen  Byers  welcomed  the 
report 
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^ SAUDI  NURSES 


THE  EVIDENCE 

‘Dibi  took  hold  of  a pillow  which 
was  lying  on  the  ground  and  put 
that  pillow  on  Yvonne’s  face  in 
order  to  prevent  her  from  crying 
and  that  has  caused  her  death’ 


The  Ouwdlan  Thursday  September  25 1997 

THE  RETRACTION 

‘I  am  1 00  per  cent  positive  I am 
very  close  to  being  raped.  I 
agree  to  write  a statement.  He 
tells  me  that  if  I cooperate  I will 
be  home  in  2-3  weeks’ 


The  confessions  analysed 


Criminal  lawyer 
finds  unanswered 
questions 
in  statements 
of  two  nurses 


Michael  Fisher,  one  of  Britain's 
most  experienced  criminal  law- 
yers, who  fue  acted  as  d&nce 
sotkztor  in  ma?&  ma&or  cases  in- 
cluding numerous  murder 
trials,  was  ashed  by  the  Guard- 
ian to  analyse  the  axffessians 
made  by  LudSe  McLauchlan 
and  Deborah  Parry.  Below  each 
(tf  the  women’s  confessions  he 
tells  Duncan  Campbell  his 
findings. 

THE  following  is 
an  edited  version 
of  the  text  of  Lu- 
cille McLaucb- 
lan’s  initial  con- 
fession, which 
was  presented  in  court 

1 being  fully  competent 
hereby  confess  voluntarily  as 
follows:  On  December  11 1996 
at  LOOam.  while  1 was  in  my 
room,  I received  a telephone 
call  from  the  deceased, 
Yvonne  Gilford,  of  Australian 
nationality,  who  lived  in 
apartment  No.  3a,  bunding 
No.  44,  King  Fiahd  Military 
hospital  of  D ha  hr  an,  who 
asked  me  to  visit  her  in  her 
apartment  and  informed  me 
that  Deborah  Parry  "Dibi”.  of 
British  nationality,  was  also 
there.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
she  was  confused,  and  I fold 
her  that  it  was  already  late. 
However,  I noticed  that  she 
was  irritated  and,  because  of 
that,  I left  my  building  and 
went  to  her  apartment  in  the 
neighbouring  building.  Dibi 
was  there  and  they  were  dis- 
cussing their  lesbian  relation- 
ship which  was  not  as  active 
as  it  had  been.  She  told  me 
that  Dibi  refused  to  leave 
Yvonne's  apartment  They 
nairad  me  to  intervene  and  as- 
sist them  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem. We  sat  and  talked  about 
the  problem  until  4:45am 
when  both  of  them  got  upset 
Consequently,  Dibi  took  a 
metal  kettle  which  was  there 
on  the  kitchen  table.  There 


Why  is  there  is  no 
explanation  for 
having  given  a 
very  different 
version  when  she 
first ‘confessed*? 


was  no  water  in  that  kettle. 
She  threw  the  kettle  at 
Yvonne.  The  kettle  fell  at 
Yvonne’s  face.  Yvonne  was 
hurt  and  fell  down.  Dibi 
kicked  her  on  the  face.  While 
the  victim  was  lying  cm  the 
ground,  Dibi  once  again 
entered  the  kitchen  and 
fetched  a kitchen  knife  of  the 
type  used  for  slicing  bread. 

Meanwhile,  Yvonne  stood 
up  and  Dibi  stabbed  her  on 
the  chest  whereupon  Yvonne 
Ml  again  on  to  the  ground. 
Thereafter,  Dibi  sat  on  her 
and  stabbed  her  several  times 
on  her  neck  and  back  (before 
Yvonne  was  hit  by  the  kettle, 
Yvonne  pushed  Dibi  who  foil 
on  a green  anaii  table  and 
consequently  got  hurt). 
Thereafter,  Dibi  took  bold  of  a 
pillow  which  was  lying  on  the 
ground  and  put  that  pillow  on 
Yvonne's  face  in  order  to  pre- 
vent her  from  crying  and  that 
has  caused  her  death.  I have 
witnessed  that  event  without 
doing  anything. 

Thereafter,  Dibi  left  the  vic- 
tim's body.  I was  terrified  and 
told  Dibi  that  if  Yvonne  was 
able  to  talk  to  anybody  we 
would  be  discovered.  Dibi 
was  less  irritated  than  me 
and  said:  "Now  we  have  to 
dean  the  place”. 

She  entered  the  kitchen  and 
started  washing  the  knife. 
Thereafter,  she  dried  that 
tmife  and  placed  It  either  in  a 
drawer  in  the  kitchen  or  on 


the  kitchen  table.  Then  she 
entered  the  bathroom,  col- 
lected a white  towel  and 
cleaned  the  blood  on  her 
bands.  She  also  used  the 
towel  in  cleaning  the  knife 
and  the  metal  kettle. 

Then  I took  a wet  piece  of 
doth  which  was  lying  on  the 
washing  machine,  and  i 

cleaned  the  blood  on  my  left 
hand.  Thereafter.  I and  Dibi 
went  to  my  flat  and  cleaned 
the  traces  of  blood  which  ap- 
peared on  our  clothes  — I 
remained  in  my  flat  and  Dibi 
went  to  her  flat  and  each  of  us 
took  a bath  and  washed  our 
clothes  In  order  to  remove 
any  traces  of  blood. 

Two  days  later.  Dibi  in- 
formed me  that  she  barf  in  her 
possession  Yvonne’s  auto- 
matic teller  machine  card  and 
she  knew  the  secret  number 
assigned  for  that  card.  Dibi 
did  not  tell  me  how  she  came 
to  know  that  secret  number. 
She  suggested  to  me  to  go  and 
withdraw  money  from 
Yvonne's  account  1 told  her 
that  we  might  be  discovered 
by  the  police.  She  said  that 
was  impossible.  We  actually 
went  on  three  consecutive 
days  and  withdrew  on  each 
time  SR  5,000.  The  first  time 
and  the  second  time.  It  was 
me  wbo  withdrew  the  money. 

Dibi  withdrew  an  the  third 
time.  On  the  fourth  time 
which  was  the  last,  I with- 
drew SR  5,000.  whereupon  I 
was  caught  by  the  police 
while  I was  there  at  toe  tank. 

I remitted  some  of  the 
amounts  which  we  have  ob- 
tained to  my  account  in  Brit- 
ain and  I sent  part  of  It  by 
mail  to  my  mother  in  Britain. 
The  reasons  for  committing 
the  crime  is  that  Dibi  loved 
Yvonne  and  did  not  want  any- 
body else  to  share  her  that 
love.  I have  not  reported  toe 
crime  because  I was  terrified, 
and  I hereby  sign  this 
confession. 

Analysis 

Initially  she  places  die  blame 
totally  on  her  co-defendant 
What  we  don’t  know  is 
whether  other  of  them  or  both 
of  them  had  been  told  that  the 
other  was  putting  the  blame 
on  them  or  had  been  shown  the 
other’s  statements.  One  gets 
the  impression  q f someone  go- 
ing backwards  and  forwards 
showing  documents. 

In  the  first  alleged  confes- 
sion she  states:  " Dibi  (Debo- 
rah) was  there  and  they  were 
discussing  their  lesbian 
relationship  which  was  not  as 
active  as  it  had  been." 

This  does  not  ring  true.  If 
your  relationship  with  your 
wife  is  not  going  very  well  you 
would  not  say  that  it  was  “not 
as  active  as  it  had  been.’’  It 
indicates  a very  mechanical 
view  of  a sexual  relationship 
which  makes  U sound  much 
more  the  sort  of  thing  that  a 
man  might  say  about  a lesbian 
relationship  because  he  could 
only  conceive  of  it  in  sexual  or 
mechanical  terms. 

In  her  subsequent  handwrit- 
ten confession,  she  confesses  to 
taking  a much  more  active 
part  in  the  murder.  She  says  ul 
placed  a pillow  ooer  her  mouth  \ 
to  stop  her  making  a noise." 

On  the  following  page  of  the 
confession,  she  has  written  in 
the  margin:  “I  must  add  that  I 
held  the  cushion  ooer  Yoonne’s 
face  until  she  was  suffocated.” 
This  is  written  in  small  letters 
down  the  margin  rather  than 
as  part  qf  the  rest  of  the  al- 
leged confession. 

I find  that  utterly  extraordi- 
nary. It  appears  to  have  her 
fingerprint  and  signature  on 
the  page  and  one  would  want 
to  know  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  made  the  confession. 

Of  course,  it  could  be  that 
she  wanted  to  tell  the  truth 
and  get  it  off  her  chest  but  in 
that  case  you  wonder  why 
there  is  no  explanation  as  to 
why  she  had  already  given  a 
very  dfffavnt  version  when  she 
first  “confessed." 

Obviously , sometimes  people 
do  confess  but  they  would  nor- 
mally give  an  explanation  as 
to  why  they  had  origtocify  told 
a very  different  story.  I would 
want  to  know  what  sort  of 

deals  might  ham  been  offered. 

THE  following  is 
an  edited  version 
of  Deborah  Par- 
ry’s initial 
confession: 


McLauchlan 

retraction 


A FPRO ACHED  at  Arab 
/^National  Bank  at  ap- 
proximately 08.30.  Three 
men  in  gutrasand  thobes 
and  a man  in  a trousers  and 
jacket.  Told  that  I was  going 
with  them  and  put  in  car. 
Told  to  shut  my  month  in 
car  when  I asked  what  was 
going  on.  Taken  toDhahran 
police  station. 

The  police  talked  in  Ara- 
bic. No  interpreter  present. 

Major  X talked  English 
well.  He  is  the  policeman 
who  communicated  with 
me.  Handcuffs  were  placed 
on  me. 

Hamed  told  me  that  I had 
Yvonne’s  bank  card  and 
showed  me  my  handbag 
which  had  been  taken  off  me 
outside  the  bank. . .He 
took  a green  bank  card  oat 
of  my  handbag  and  5.000 
SR.  He  told,  me  I was  a thief 
and  a harlot  and  he  knew  all 
about  me.  I told  them  I at  no 
time  had  I had  Yvonne’s 
hank  card  and  1 did  not  have 
5,000  SR  in  my  wallet. 

Major  X slapped  my  face 
and  sat  next  to  me  with  his 
hand  on  my  thigh.  He  told 
me  1 would  write  a state- 
ment saying  I stole 


Yvonne’s  bank  card  after 
Debbie  killed  her.  He  told 
me  if  I refused  I would  be 
hit.  I refused  and  stated  he 
could  not  do  this.  Major  X 
said  he  could  do  anything  he 
wanted.  The  police  were  the 
law  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Islam  ruled  and  British  was 
trash. 

Major  X pulls  me  off  the 
chair  and  1 am  told  to  take 
my  abaya  off.  1 refhsed.  1 am 
slapped  several  times ...  by 
Hamed.  Another  policeman 
pulls  my  hair  from  behind.  I 
have  ankle  phalns  mi.  I am 
not  allowed  to  sit  down. 

I am  refused  permission 
to  ha  ve  a drink  or  use  the 
toilet.  Told  ifl  write  a state- 
ment I can  sit  down  and  use 
the  toilet.  They  stamp  on 
my  feet  every  10-15  min- 
utes. Major  X and  another 
policeman  feel  and  poke  my 
breasts.  Colonel  Y puts  his 
hands  between  my  legs  and 
laughs  when  I start  crying. 
Comments  are  continuously 
made  about  how  pretty  I am 
and  would  I like  to  ha  ve  a 
policeman’s  baby. 

My  hands  feel  very  swol- 
len and  also  my  ankles  are 
very  swollen.  I have  been 
awake  for  approximately  19 
hours.  I am  asked  details 
about  my  sex  life  and  in- 
formed that  one  of  the 
policemen  Is  also  a doctor 
and  ifl  do  not  write  a state- 


ment which  Major  X tells 
me  to  write  1 will  be  taken  to 
another  room . . .with  this 
policeman  and  stripped.  He 
would  also  have  sex  with 
me  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
policemen  take  it  in  turns  to 
rape  me.  Major  X is  stand- 
ing against  me  when  he 
states  this  and  it  is  very  ob- 
vious he  has  an  erection.  I 
wet  myself. 

I am  told  to  remove  my 
tronsers  and  panties . . . 

One  of  the  policemen  kneels 
between  my  legs  and  states 
via  Major  X he  wants  me  to 
give  him  oral  sex.  I have  had 
enough  as  I am  100  per  cent 
positive  I am  very  close  to 
being  raped.  1 agree  to  write 
a statement. 

He  tells  me  over  and  over 
again  that  if  I cooperate  I 
will  be  borne  in  2-3  weeks. 

When  the  statement  is 
completed  I am  wanted  very 
bluntly  ifl  say  anything  to 
toe  judge  I will  be  taken 

back  toDhahran  police 
station  and  the  treatment 
will  be  100  times  worse  than 
before.  I have  been  awake 
for  32  hours. 

I am  refused  legal  advice 
and  contact  with  my  family. 

This  is  why  I did  not  tell 
the  court  at  the  lime  of  the 
investigation  my  statement 
was  lies.  I am  telling  the 
truth  now.  Please  do  not 
punish  me  for  being  afraid. 


Parry 

retraction 


Approached  in  ai- 

Shola  mall  by  a man  in  a 
thobe  and  told  to  come  to 
him.  Taken  to  Dhahran 
police  station. 

I was  informed  that  I had 
killed  Yvonne  as  they  said 
that  they  knew  I was  ha  ving 
a lesbian  relationship  with 
her  and  that  I was  a very 
bad  person.  I was  sobbing 
with  fear  at  this  point. . . 
Yvonne  was  my  friend  and 
colleague.  They  kept  on  tell- 
ing me  to  “shut  up”  and  that 
I was  “British  trash"  and 
was  a killer. 

Major  X kept  on  coming 
in  and  out  of  the  room  and 

pnlHitg  my  haiy  and  glap- 
pingmy  fttoe,  calling  me  a 
“son  of  a bit**”. 

I was  told  to  remove  my 
abaya  at  this  point  and  the 
police  continually  touched 
my  breasts  and  private 
parts.  One  of  the  policemen, 
whilst  kneeling  in  front  of 
me  with  his  hands  on  my 
thighs,  was  licking  his  lips 
and  asking  “who  initiated 
the  sex  with  you  and  your 
girlfriend  Yvonne?” 

I kept  on  saying  that  I was 
not  a lesbian  and  had  bcry- 
friends.  All  this  time  they 


were  rubbing  my  thighs;  I 
thought  that  I would  be 
raped  by  them  all;  I was  so 
frightened  as  they  undid 
some  of  my  skirt  and 
touched  my  skin  on  my  legs. 

I was  having  my  hair 
pulled  also.  Hie  police  were 
laughing  at  me.  saying  “You 
are  a British  trash,  yon  have 
killed  other  people."  It  was 
so  intimidating  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  these  men  so 
close  to  me.  I needed  a drink 
as  I could  hardly  talk  with 
such  a dry  month.  They  said 
no,  not  until  you  say  that  you 
killed  her.  I said  I did  not  kill 
her,  she  is  a Mend. 

I was  shown  a piece  of 
paper  that  had  mine  and 
Lucy’s  ID  number  on  it  and 
by  the  side  of  it  guards  had 
said  that  we  had  been 
turned  back  at  the  security 
gate. . . I then  realised  that 
no  matter  what  I said  or  did 
I was  going  to  be  implicated 
in  Yvonne's  death. 

The  questioning  and 
physical,  mental  and  sexual 
abuse  seemed  to  go  on  for 
hours  and  hours.  At  this 
time  I still  say  I will  not  lie 
and  say  I had  committed  a 
crime  when  I had  not. 

I continuously  asked  for 
legal  advice  or  the  British 
Embassy  but  was  told  that 
the  police  in  Saudi  Arabia 
are  the  law,  that  British  is 
trash  and  Islam  rules. 


[ When!  was  eventually 
| allowed  to  use  a toilet  1 had 
to  leave  thedoor  open  and  a 
man  standing  and  watching 
me  as  I passed  urine.  I was 
not  treated  like  a human 
being,  even  made  to  pass 
faeces  as  I was  watched. 

My  whole  body  was  burn- 
ing inside  with  fear.  Again 
and  again  I was  promised 
that  I would  be  home  in  two 
weeks  if  I co-operated. 

I would  still  not  write  as 
they  asked  me  to  so  they 
made  me  stand  against  a 
wall  with  my  hands  behind 
my  back . . . Lucy  walked 
into  the  room  and  said: 
“Debbie  stabbed  Yvonne  in 
the  neck,  back  and  chest.** 

At  approximately  0130 
hoars  I was  pushed  into  a 
police  car  and  taken  to 
Damnum  central  prison. 

Put  into  solitary  cell 

20  December  1996.  Taken 
hack  to  Dhahran  police 
station.  lam  informed  ifl 
do  not  co-operate  and  write 
a statement  the  treatment 
would  be  even  worse.  I can- 
not take  any  more  so  I agree 
to  write  whatever  the  police 
wanted  me  to  even  though  It 
was  all  lies. 

Please  remember  I was 
alone,  very,  very  frightened 
and  desperate  to  go  home  to 
my  family . This  is  a true 
statement  of  my  treatment 
at  Dhahran  police  station. 


I hereby  admit  and  confess 
that  on  toe  night  of  11/12/1996 
at  2D0am.  Yvonne  telephoned 
Lucille  McLauchlan  and 
requested  her  to  come  to  a 
room.  1 was  with  her  at  that 
time.  Yvonne  requested  me  to 
have  lesbian  relationship 
with  her.  I refused  her 
request  When  Lucille  came 
to  us  3 was  crying  because  of 
the  request  As  a result  of  my 
refusal,  Yvonne  was  nervous. 
Lucille  tried  to  cool  down  the 
situation.  But  Yvonne  also 
requested  Lucille  to  have  les- 
bian relationship  with  her. 
Lucille  also  refused  her  pro- 
posal. Lucille  dapped  Yvonne 
on  her  face.  Yvonne  fell  on  a 
small  green  table  which  was 
In  the  room  and  as  a result 
toe  table  was  broken.  Yvonne 
got  up  and  pushed  me  away 
and  as  a result  thereof  my 
back  collided  against  the 
chair.  Meanwhile,  all  of  us 
were  shouting  I took  a metal 
jug  from  the  table  and  threw 
it  towards  Yvonne.  The  jug 
hit  the  left  side  of  her  head. 
Yvonne  fell  as  a result  of  toe 
hit.  She  got  up  and  went  to 
the  kitchen  and  brought  a 
knife  (toe  thread  knife)  from 
the  drawer  of  toe  Kitchen.  A 
fight  took  place.  Yvonne  was 
brutally  excited  and  she  was 
trying  to  stab  us  with  toe 
knife.  I pushed  her  towards 
the  bed,  she  fell  on  toe  bed 
and  was  injured  by  the  knife. 
She  got  up  again  and  tried  to 


stab  us  by  the  knife.  Again 
she  fell  and  injured  herself  by 
the  knife  in  her  thigh.  LucfDe 
and  myself  tried  to  push 
Yvonne  towards  the  bed.  At 
that  time  i was  Slightly  in- 
jured in  my  left,  hand  by  the 
knife  which  was  in  toe  hand 
of  Yvonne.  Also  Lucille  was 
injured  in  her  right  thigh  by 
the  knife  which  was  in  the 
Hand  of  Yvnmnft.  When  we 
pushed  her  towards  toe 
bed  the  knife  fell  from  her 
hand.  Lucille  took  the  knife 
and  stabbed  Yvonne  on  her 
back.  Also  1 took  the  knife 
and  stabbed  Yvonne.  I cannot 
remember  the  number  of 
stabs.  This  happened  within  a 
short  time.  We  were  very  con- 
fused and  scared.  AH  this  hap- 
pened while  we  were  trying  to 
defend  ourselves  from 
Yvonne.  As  a result  of  toe 
fighting  and  hitting,  there 
was  blood  on  the  ground  and 
the  bed.  We  requested  Yvonne 
to  stop.  Urns  was  late  when 
she  died.  1 put  my  finger  on 
her  neck.  There  was  no  pulse. 
Lucille  and  myself  laid  her  on 
the  ground  to  help  her  but  she 
was  already  dead.  While  we 
were  cleaning  toe  room  and 
the  bed,  a small  pillow  fell  on 
the  face  of  Yvonne.  We  did  not 
use  that  pillow  to  smother 
her.  After  that  I picked  up  the 
knife  and  washed  the  blood. 
Lucflle  dried  the  knife  with  a 
piece  of  doth.  Lucille  put  the 
knife  in  toe  drawer  of  the 


kitchen.  Using  the  kitchen 
washer  we  washed  the  blood 
off  our  hands.  We  arranged 
the  bed.  We  quickly  departed 
to  my  room.  We  sat  together 
speaking  for  approximately 
one  hour  in  my  room,  say  op 


It  reads  almost 
like  a 


male-imagined 
version  of  what 
happened.  It  is 
very  unrealistic 


to  3.00  or  3.30am.  I prepared 
myself  to  go  to  work  in  the 
morning.  Lucille  was  free  and 
therefore  she  washed  my 
clothes  and  her  clothes. 


The  motive  behind  the  | 
quarrel  and  fighting  that  i 
caused  the  death  of  Yvonne  , 
was  her  request  to  have  les- 
bian relationship  with  me 
and  Lucille.  I know  nothing 
about  toe  hanking  card  of  the 
deceased.  What  I know  is  that 
you  told  me  that  you  have 
found  the  card  with  Lucille 
using  toe  same  in  one  of  the 
bank's  teller  to  A1  Khobar. 
We  went  together  to  A1  Kho- , 
bar  and  I departed  her  when  j 
we  left  toe  taxi.  Lucille  went 
to  toe  bank  and  1 entered  the 
market.  I confess  that  toe 
cause  of  toe  death  of  Yvonne 
Gilford,  of  Australian  nation- 
ality, was  what  I explained 
above.  Before  going  out  erf  the ' 
room  I was  certain  that  she 
was  dead.  Except  the  de- 
ceased, Lucille  and  myself 
there  was  nobody  else  inside 
toe  room  during  the  event 

Analysis 

I find  this  whale  confession 
statement  very  odd  indeed. 
Some  qf  it  reads  almost  like  a 
soft  pom  script.  She  starts  off 
by  saying:  “1  was  trying  be- 
cause qf  the  request  of  Yvonne 
to  have  lesbian  relationship 
with  me  ...  Yvonne  also 
requested  Lucille  to  have  les- 
bian relationship  with  her.” 

It  is  a translation  so  it  may 
be  that  having  been  translated 
from  English  into  Arabic  it 
has  been  translated  back  into 
I&iglish  again  and  that  is  one 


of  the  reasons  it  does  not  ring 
true,  but  it  does  come  over  as 
very  artificial.  It  reads  almost 
like  a male  imagined  version 
qf  what  happened.  It  is  very 
unrealistic. 

She  talks  about  a ‘metal  Jug’ 
in  the  first  confession  but 
about  a kettle’  in  the  second. 
Again,  this  may  be  because  of 
confusion  ooer  translation  but 
the  versions  differ  very  sharply 
on  similar  details  which  must 
throw  doubts  over  it. 

The  arnfessian  says  “Lucille 
slapped  Yvonne  on  her  face. 
Yvonne  fell  on  a small  green 
table  which  was  in  the  room 
and  as  a result  thereof  the 
table  was  broken." 

' This  also  puts  some  qf  the 
blame  on  her  co-defendant 

In  her  later  handwritten 
confession,  she  says  that  she 
had  a relationship  with 
Yvonne  Gifford  but  in  the  first 
statement,  she  says  that 
Yvonne  had  made  advances  on 
her.  In  the  later  handwritten 
version,  as  with  McLadtian's 
handwritten  version,  the  story 
changes.  She  says  of  the  stab- 
bing: " I took  a bread  knife 
from  the  kitchen  drawer  and 
stabbed  Yvonne. ” But  she 
adds:  “ Yvonne  was  hurt  but 
still  alive.  Lucille  McGlough- 
tin  (sic)  took  a pink  floral 
cushion  and  pressed  U onto 
Yvonne  Gifford's  face  until  she 
stopped  breathing.” 

Again,  as  with  McLach - 
Ian’s,  it  is  not  a document  qf 


someone  who  wants  just  to  get 
tt  off  their  chest  There  is  no 
explanation  as  to  why  a new 
version  is  being  given.  It  is 
very  odd. 


any  witnesses  to  the  allc 
confessions.  This  would 
elude  the  Interrogators, 
interpreters  and  any  inde; 
dent  witnesses  to  see  whe 
or  not  there  had  been 
pressure  put  on  the 
women.  In  toe  Guildford  I 
case,  Paul  Hill  alw 
claimed  that  he  had  had  a 
pointed  at  Him  through 
ceU  door.  He  had  told  his 
yer  about  it  at  toe  time  bi 
wasn’t  until  16  years  1 
that  he  was  believed.  So  sc 
times  those  claims  of  hai 
been  oppressed  into  maki] 
statement  can  be  true. 

Also  we  would  want 
know  whether  they  had  l 
fold  that  the  other  one 
making  statements  aga 
them.  (This  was  one  of 
grounds  on  which  the 
cessfol  Bridgewater  Four 
peal  was  based  when  it 
came  dear  that  Pat  Mo 
only  made  his  incrlmina 
statements  after  being  sh< 
a forged  confession  aliea 
made  by  Vincent  Hickey.) 

On  the  documents  thi 
have  seen  I would  say  that 
convictions  are  v 
Unsatisfactory. 


"1 
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Jury  ^ ’Samale  wor*^  dominated  by  men  telling  male  jokes.  Not  being  one  of  the  boys  made  it  intimidating’ 

ex-boxer  of  FA  accused 
grant  fraud  °tbarr"?9 


Stuart  MOtor 


TERRY  Marsh,  the  for- 
mer world  welter- 
weight boxing  cham- 
pion, yesterday 
threatened  legal  action 
against  a local/education 
authority  over  “malicious" 
allegations  that  -he  withheld 
'information  op  a student 
grant  application  form. 

A Jury  at  Southwark  crown 
courttook  only  15  minutes 
yesterday  to  ctear  the  former 
boxer  turned  fireman  of  fur- 
nishing- false  Information  to 
- obtain  almost  £10,000  of  stu- 
dent- ttanriingr  he  was  not 
ep.tttIed.to.  . j 

^ 'ViOritside  tm  court,  Marsh, 
aged  39.  saiia  he  was  prepar- 
ing a report  against  Tower 
' Hhmlets  council  in  east  Lon- 


vated  because  it  forced  ht™  to 
step  down  as  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrat general  election  candi- 
date in  his  home  town  of 
Basildon.  ■ 

“If  they  contacted  me  as  op- 
posed to  contacting  a news- 
paper then  a simple  investiga- 
tion could  have  been  put, 
then  it  would  not  have  been 
.necessary  for  it  to  go  as  far  as 
it  baa.  The  best  way  1 thought 


womans 


dap  for- tt) 
om  buds  n 
that  news: 
in-  his  an 
Ieaked.to? 


the  cot 
cohfid 
claims 


Unocal  government 
ngm,  complaining 
ijpf  the  discrepancy 
plication  form  was 
f the  Dafly  Minor 
r before  he  had  been 
S by  police. 

5 also  considering 
a civil  case  against 
i for  a breach  of 
tl&lity  which  he 
as  politically  moti- 


maliclousness  of  It  by  having 
my  day  in  court.”: 

Yesterday's  verdict  martaH 
the  second  time  Marsh,  who 
retired  train,  the  ring  after 
being  diagnosed  as  epileptic, 
has  been- acquitted.  He  was 
cleared  of  the  attempted-mur- 
der of  his  fiurn«*r  manager, 
Frank  Warren,  in  W67;  after 
spending  10  months  in  jafl.  an 
remand. 

In  jail,  he  started  studying 
for  a degree.  After  his  acquit- 
tal, he  obtained  a BA  honours 
degree  in  politics  and  govern- 
ment, ihnded  by  Essex  county 
council,  from  London  Guild- 
hall university. 

In  court,  the  prosecution 
alleged  that  he  had  deliber- 
ately concealed  this  qualifica- 
tion and  the  Essex  funding 
from  Tower  Hamlets  council 
when  he  applied  to  it  for  a 
grant  to  study  for  a science 
degree  in  June  1995. 

The  discrepancy  was  dis- 
covered 18  months  later  after 
his  selection  as  a Liberal 
Democrat  candidate  when 
Tower  Hamlets  staff  saw  a 
BBC  News  Interview  in 
which  be  spoke  about  his 
politics  degree. 

But  he  told  the  jury  that  he 
had  honestly  believed  he  was 
entitled  to  the  money.  He  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to 
mention  his  degree  when 
completing  the  application 
form,  or  to  record  the  fact  he 
had  received  financial  sup- 
port from  another  local 
authority. 


Lagal  Cemnpondant 

I • 

JL  vSOGGER  coach 
M\  laamphed  a sex  dis- 
^■elrqriipdnatiQn  claim 
# wagafost  the  Football 
Association  yesterday,  alleg- 
ing it  refiosed  her  an  ad- 
vanced goading  licence  be- 
cause shfrwas'a  woman.  - 
-Vane&&Hardwick,  aged  82, 
told  tha  .iiBodoii  North  indus- 
trfal  t&Hinal  that  former 
playern  from  Premiership 
clubs  received  lower  marls 
than  bear  on  die  two-week  ad- 
vanced course  but  still 


life  Hardwick,  a physical 
educatkm  teacher  from  Icken- 
ham,  west  London,  attacked 
course  leaders  fear  making  her 
feel  out  of  place- In  “a  world 
run  by  men  for  men".  She 
rfwiwm  tfie  was  unfairly  de- 
nied a career  in  coaching  at 
an  advanced  level  after  twice 
foiling  foe  course. 

She  said:  “It  is  a male  world 
dominated  by  men  - tailing 
male  jokes  and  I was  ex- 
cluded. The  course  was  physi- 
cally and  emotionally  de- 
manding and  not  being  one  of 
the  boys  made  tt  more  intimi- 
dating and  stressful  — not 
being  in  with  innuendoes  and 


“I felt  1 had  low  self-esteem 


and  confidence  when  I asked 
a question.  I suffered  because 
I was  assessed  on  men’s  play. 
I was  assessed  on  the  ability 
to  coach  men,  not  women,  and 
that  put  me  at  a disadvantage. 

"My  ambition  is  to  coach  at 
foe  highest  level  but  in  order 
to  do  so  I need  to  achieve  the  ! 
advanced  licence.'' 

Ms  Hardwick  is  an  FA 
county  coach  for  Berkshire! 
and  Buckinghamshire  and 
plays  for  Burnham  Ladles,  1 
but  she  hopes  to  coach  in  the  1 
United  States.  She  is  one  of 
only  three  women  to  hold  an 
Intermediate  licence  for 
coaching,  the  second  highest 
qualification  available,  which 
she  was  awarded  in  1996. 

She  completed  the  two- 
week  advanced  course  at 
I UlleshaH  National  Sports 
Council  training  centre  twice, 
in  1966  and  1996.  but  says  as- 
sessors rated  her  coaching 
ftlrfTk  “naive  ^ schoolboy- 
like”. 

‘T  felt  and  still  feel  humili- 
ated by  the  feiTiirp,  and  the 
sense  of  hnzmliatlbn  Is  all  the 
worse  by  the  broadcast  of  foe 
results  to  all  my  colleagues. 
The  worst  thing  is  the  lack  of 
women  coaches  and  the  state 
of  the  women's  game.  Women 
are  not  encouraged  enough  at 
the  lower  levels.” 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Commls- 


Vanessa  Hardwick  outside  the  hearing  yesterday:  “The  worst  thing  is  the  lack  of  women  coaches’  PHonxsvmQMvtrvwEASBt 


sion,  which  is  harking  the  sport  as  men.  Historical  prej-  that  you  were  coached  by 
claim,  said:  “The  selection  udlce  should  not  be  allowed  to  men, 
tests  appear  to  lack  transpar-  deny  women  the  chance  to  “The  FA  has  been  anxious 
ency  and  have  scope  for  sub-  succeed.”  to  involve  women  in  football 


tat  you  were  coached  by  “Those  who  go  on  this 
en.  course  want  to  coach  football 

“The  FA  has  been  anxious  at  a very  high  level;  that  In- 
involve  women  in  football  eludes  coaching  In  the  Pre- 


ency  and  have  scope  for  sub-  succeed.”  to  involve  women  in  football  eludes  coaching  In  the  Pre- 

jective  judgments.”  For  the  FA,  Elizabeth  Slade  and  active  steps  were  taken  miershlp  and  for  a national 

The  commission’s  chair-  QC,  said  “The  pool  of  football  for  a women-only  prep  course  team.  In  order  to  obtain  that 
woman,  Kamlesh  Bahl,  said  coaches  has  been  and  proba-  for  the  advanced  coaching  licence,  the  highest  standard 
“We  want  to  see  fair  play-  We  bly  will  be  for  some  time  pre-  course  but  it  was  scrapped  be-  of  skill  in  practice  needs  to  be 
want  women  to  have  the  same  dominantly  mate.  It  is  not  cause  there  was  insufficient  demonstrated.” 


opportunity  to  participate  in  | surprising,  Ms  Hardwick.  | interest 


The  hearing  continues. 


Doctor  accused  of  misconduct 
over  removal  of  ovaries 


Courts  ‘deplore’ 
Brummie  accent 


CtareDyer 

Loftal  Correspondent 


• A LEADING  Harley  Street 

ZA  gynaecologist  who 

# Vemoved  a patient’s  ova- 

ries without  her  permission, 
triggering  her  menopause 
when  she  was  only  36,  was  , 
accused  of  serious . profes-  j 
sional  misconduct  at  the  Gen-  I 
eralv:  Medical  Council 
iaresterday  _i . i 

’ The}  professional  conduct 
committee)  was  told  that  John 
Studd,  of  Malda  Vale,  north 
London,  not  only  took  out 
Jacqueline  Bartley's  ovaries 
without  her  consent  but  failed 
to  tdl  her  he  had  done  so 
had  inserted  hormone  re- 
placement pellets.  - 

She  learned  the  truth  when 
8he  noticed  a charge  for  HRT 
on  her  private  hospital  bill 
i and  raised  it  with  her  GP,  the 
committee  heard. 

Mr  Studd,  who  apart  from 
his. private  practice  is  a con- 
sultant at  Chelsea  and  West- 
minster boopttni,  is  a member 
of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynaecologists  and  leading 
advocate  of  hormone  replace- 
ment therapy  in  Britain. 

Hie  operated  on  Mrs.  Bart- 
ley, of  Peckham,  south-east 


Perak  Brawn 

r.  

IT  MAY  not  be  a crime  to 
speak  with  a Birming- 
ham accent,  but  innocent 
Brununles  could  still  .find 
themselves  in  deep  legal 
trouble,  according  to 
researchers. 

Their  tentative  finding  is 
that  defendants  with  Brum- 
mie accents  are  more  than 
twice  as  likely  to  be  con- 
victed than  those  with  stan- 
dard English  speech. 

•Now  the  researchers, 
tram  Worcester  college  of 
higher  education,  want  to 
establish  whether  defen- 
dants with  other  regional 
accents  could  be  similarly 
disadvantaged. 

Three  psychology  lectur- 
ers hired  actors  to  play  sus- 
pects being  interviewed  by 
police.  Their  alleged  crimes 
Involved  assault  and 
cheque  fraud. 

They  recorded  the  roles 
in  both  Brummie  and  stan- 
dard English  voices,  and 
the  tapes  were  played  to  a 
“jury”  of  ZI9  students.  The 
verdict  was  dear.  As  well 
as  being  more  than  twice  as 
likely  to  be  convicted,  “the 
Brummie  suspect  was  re- , 
garded  as  less  intelligent, 
more  likely  to  be  poor  and 
working  class,  and  less 
socially  competent,”  said 


Berenice  Mahoney,  who  led 
tin*  study. 

The  bins  against  Brum- 
mie, was  as  evident,  in  the 
white  collar* offence  of: 
cheque  fraud  as  In  the  blue 
collar  assault  case.  . 

The  researchers  were  not 
surprised  by  the  evidence 
of  a prejudice  well  estab- 
lished by  previous 
research.  What  intrigued 
them  was  the  extent  to 
which  that  prejudice  could 
influence  a decision  as 
important  as  criminal  guilt. 

As  a preliminary  study, 
the  results  should  be 
treated  with  caution,  said 
Dr  Mahoney.  “But  it  would 
be  naive  of  us  to  think  this 
is  not  happening  with  mag- 
istrates. police  officers  and 
Jurors.” 

Another  of  her  team,  John 
Dixon,  said  there  was  al- 
ready a mass  of  evidence  in- 
dicating that  job  seekers  and 
I others  could'  be  disadvan- 
taged by  regional  accents  — 
or  rather  by  others*  percep- 
tions of  those  accents. 

“We  axe  not  saying  that 
Brummies  are  more  likely 
to  be  gnHly,"  he  said.  “We 
are  drawing  attention  to 
just  one  aspect  of  the  per- 
ception of  accents.” 

The  research  is  to  be  pre- 
sented at  a British  Psycho- 
logical Society  meeting  in 
Cambridge  nest  week. 


Tribute 


John  Studd  . . . Tailed  to 
consult  patient* 

London,  at  the  Lister  private 
hospital  in  central  London  in 
July  1992,  after  she  was  ad- 
mitted with  stress  inconti- 
nence — difficulty  holding 
urine  when  coughing,  sneez- 
ing or  laughing  Mrs  Bartley, 
a primary  school  teacher  and 
mpfoAr  of  three,  also  con- 
sented to  a hysterectomy . 

Rosalind  Foster,  barrister  to 
the  council,  Mr  Studd’s 
Mure  to  consult  her  struck 
“at  the  very  heart  of  the  doc- 
tor/patient relationship”. 

Mr  Studd  acknowledged 
that  he  was  “no  stranger  to 
medical  controversy”  but 


Jacqueline  Bartley:  ’saw 
HRT  charge  on  bill’ 

said,  he  had  exercised  his  clin- 
ical judgment  after  he  discov- 
ered during  the  operation 
that  Mrs  Bartley  had  endome- 
triosis — tissue  from  the  lin- 
ing of  the  womb  growing  over 
the  ovaries. 

Miss  Foster  said  the  sur- 
geon was  under  a duty  to  con- 
sult the  patient  before  remov- 
ing her  ovaries  and  inserting 
hormone  replacement  pellets. 

“Mrs  Bartley  may,  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  have 
finished  having  her  family, 
but  she  was  only  35  and  you 
may  think  tt  was  bound,  to 
have  physical  as  well  as  men- 


tal repercussions.  On  any 
basis  she  was  not  suffering 
from  a life-threatening  condi- 
tion justifying  removal  of  her 
ovaries  without  her  consent” 
Mr  Studd  admits  the  re- 
moval of  the  ovaries  and  in- 
sertion of  the  pellets  without 
her  consent  He  denies  there 
was  insufficient  medical  or 
surgical  justification  to  do  so 
and  fatting  to  inform  her  of 
what  he  had  done. 

Miss  Foster  said  Mr  Studd 
had  admitted  negligence  dur- 
ing civil  proceedings  in  the 
High  Court  and  had  been 
found  guilty  of  “battery".  In 
July  1995  Mrs  Bartley  ac- 
cepted £32,500  damages  in  an  , 
out  of  court  settlement  1 

Miss  Foster  said  specimens 
showed  no  evidence  erf  endo- 
metriosis or  anything  else  to 
justify  removal  of  the  ovaries. 

Mrs  Bartley  was  “aston- 
ished and  upset”  when  she 
took  the  bOl  to  her  GP  and 
found  Mr  Studd  had  removed 
her  ovaries.  She  went  to  see 
him  in  a furious  temper,  and 
he  apologised  for  “bad 
communication”. 

Mrs  Bartley  told  the  com- 
mittee that  Mr  Studd’s  unau- 
thorised actions  "left  me  feel- 
ing like  a piece  of  meat”. 

The  committee  is  expected 
to  give  a ruling  tomorrow. 


Parades  body  re-vamp  to 
bring  Unionists  into  talks 


JobnMidHn 
Ireland  Corraspowdsnt 

THE  Government  Is  ready 
to  overhaul  the  Parades 
Commission,  the  Independent 
body  set  up  to  rule  on  march- 
ing policies  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, as  part  of  a deal  to  se- 
cure Unionists'  participation 
in  all-party  talks. 

in  another  development, 
David  Trimble's  party  is 
thought  to  have  won  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  John  de 
Chasteteia,  one  of  the  three 
talks  chairmen  and  its  fa- 
voured candidate,  to  lead  the 
body  that  win  oversee  the  de- 
commissioning of  .terrorist 
weapons.  He  was  opposed  by 
the  nationalist  parties  and 
Dublin. 

The  procedural  motion  to 
move  the  gridlocked  agenda 
on  for  the  first  time  since 
July  of  last  year  seeks reas- 
sure the  Unionists  that  de- 
commissioning “ 

aim  of  both  the  British  and 
Irish  governments.  But  tt  is 
still  a long  way  removedlrom 
the  initial  Unionist  demand 

ThTu^mistt  wre  datatog 
victory  in  having  the  pnnapte 
cf  consent  written  into  the  n*> 
tion.  But  it  is  understood  that  It 
does,  not  define^  consent  taa 
jtorthem  Ireland 

fbdge  allows  ann  Feto  to  stay 

aboard. 


Any  substantive  talks  next 
.week : would  address  three 
sets  of  relationships:  the  in-. 

tf»ynal  nT-mr»gPTnwTt  in -jUra-fo-i 

era  Ireland,  that  between’ 
Northern  Ireland  and. the. 
Republic — the  most  problem* 
atic  — and  the  links  between 
London  and  Dublin. 

Mb  Mowlem.  foe  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary,  was  ex- 
pected to  Hiamtes  the  Ulster 
Unionists'  motion  demanding 
Sinn  Fein’s  exclusion  from 
the  talks.  But  the  concessions 
Mr  Trimble  can  claim  , help 
the  Unionists  to  stay  in  nego- 
tiation without  loss  of  face. 

The  Ulster  Unionists 
wanted  Sinn  Fein  kicked  out 
because  of  foe  recent  IRA 
repudiation  of  the  all- impor- 
tant Mitchell  principles  Of  de- 
mocracy and  non-violence. 
They  believe  the  IRA  was  im- 
plicated in  last  week’s  bomb- 
ing at  MarkethiH.,the  Union- 
ist village  in  Co  Armagh- 

But  it  is  the  changes  in- 
tended for  the  Parades  Corn- 
miss  ion  which  will  , prove 
most  controversial-  Most 
inarches  in  Northern  Ireland 
are  by  Orangemen,  and  so  the 
body  is  viewed  with  hostility 

by  Unionists. 

They  are  understood  to  have 
won  a move  radically- to  attar 
its  remit,  and  the  body-win  now 

be  charged  with  ruling  on  tra- 
-HHonfll  Rtxnan  Catholic  events 
that  might  cause  'offence  to 
Protestants.  The  body  is  lflotfr 
to  be  renamed,  ■ . 


THE  columnist  and  edi- 
I tor,  fir  John  Junor  - — 
sage  of  Auchtermuchty  and 
last  monster  of  a now 
extinct  Fleet  Street  — was 
honoured  yesterday  at  a 
memorial  service  which 
caught  the  flavour  of  both 
far-distanced  parishes, 
writes  John  SzartL 

In  youth  he  was  eager  for 
a political  career  which 
might  with  luck  have  quali- 
fied Mm  for  a Westminster 
Abbey  farewell.  Instead  the 
press  magnate  Lord  Bea- 
verbrook  promised  “to  set 
a golden  crown  upon  your 
head”-  It1  turned  out  to  be 
the  editorship  for  33  years 
of  the  Sunday  Express.  This 
qualified  him  for  a send-off 
at  St  Bride’s,  up  a side  road 
from  the  old,  boarded  and 
decaying  Express-  building 
in  Fleet  Street. 

Lord  Rothermere,  chair- 
man of  the  Mail  on  Sunday 
_ for  whom  Junor  wrote 
awing  his  last  seven  years 
praised  his  ^loathing  of 


Mews  in  brief 


Field  answers  critics 
over  welfare  reform 

THE  Welfore  Reform  Minister,  Frank  Field,  yesterday  squared 
up  to  critics  ofhls  review  of  the  benefits  system  but  admitted  he 
would  not  be  proposing  a “ big  bang”  shake-up  of  the  welfare 
state. 

Under  pressure  of  a mounting  whispering  campaign  against 
him  in  Whitehall,  Mr  Field  gave  a commitment  to  cut  social 
security  spending  and  reaffirmed  his  belief  in  promoting 
friendly  societies  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  state. 

However,  the  minister  said:  “The  review  is  about  seeking 
new  approaches  which  are  more  likely  to  be  about  changing  the 
balance  between  alternatives,  rather  than  thinking  that  we  can 
make  major  lurches  one  way  or  the  other.” 

Mr  Field,  who  was  appointed  to  his  post  on  the  basis  of  his 
free  thinking  about  welfare  while  Labour  was  in  opposition,  is 
feeing  growing  speculation  that  his  review  has  rnn  into  the 
sand  and  is  proving  incapable  erf  coming  up  with  an  acceptable 
reform  blueprint.  Reports  have  suggested  that  Gordon  Brown, 
the  Chancellor,  is  sceptical  that  the  Field  review  team  can 
produce  the  big  savings  he  is  looking  for  in  social  security 
spending  in  order  to  divert  money  into  education. 

In  only  his  second  speech  since  the  general  election,  and  the 
first  to  be  delivered  from  a prepared  text  Mr  Field  yesterday 
answered  some  of  the  main  criticisms.  But  he warned  against 
seeing  the  Government’s  plans  as  “simply  an  exercise  in  down- 
sizing state  responsibility”.  — David  Br indie 


Courts  martial  ‘violate  rights’ 

BRITAIN’S  system  of  courts  martial  came  under  renewed  fire  in 
the  European  Court  afHuman  Rights  yesterday . Months  after  the 
court  declared  the  system  illegal,  it  has  found  Britain  in  breach  of 
the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights  a second  time. 

Paul  Coyne,  an  RAF  officer  aged  25,  was  serving  as  a non- 

tion  for  early  release was  granted,  then  refried  because  ofapdlice 
inquiry  into  his  financial  activities.  He  was  charged  with  forgery 
and  deception  over  a loan  he  had  tried  to  obtain  using  a felse 
signature.  A court  martial  found  him  guilty  of  one  charge  of 
forgery.  He  was  jafled  for  nine  months  and  dismissed  frwn  the  air 

force.  His  appeals  were  rejected. 

He  took  his  cate  to  Strasbourg,  arguing  he  had  been  denied  a 
feir  hearing  “by  an  independent  and  impartial  tribunal  estab- 
lished by  law”  as  required  under  Article  6 of  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights  to  which  Britain  is  a signatory.  The 
court  found  in  his  favour. 


Organic  farmers  to  get  boost 

BRITAIN’S  most  celebrated  organic  former,  Prince  Charles,  yes- 
terday underlined  his  opposition  to  the  genetically  engineered 
food  flooding  into  Britain.  unlabeUed.  from  the  US. 

Calling  for  a European  labelling  scheme  to  give  consumers 
choice,  he  told  a meeting  of  international  farmers  in  Oxford:  “A 
great  many  consumers  simply  do  not  want  to  eat  food  produced  in 

this  way.  I certainly  don’t  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  avoiding  it  is 
to  buy  organic.  The  consequences  of  conventional,  intensive 
agriculture  cannot  be  underestimated.” 

Jack  Cunningham,  Minister  for  Agriculture,  announced  that 
he  would  give  organic  forming  greatly  increased  support  in  the 
ftitore,  redirecting  European  funds  from  intensive  forming  to  the 
fastest-growing  food  sector. 

“Britain  can  do  much  better.  By  redirecting  funds  I would  aim 
at  increasing  greatly  the  proportion  of  the  Common  Agriculture 
Policy  budget  devoted  to  enhancing  rural  economies,  the  environ- 
mart  and  organic  food.”  he  said.  He  said  BSE  was  expected  to  cost 

BritainnptofShiTIlnn,  itm9i  iHinpgftnnmflt  inning  an  far  hythp 
meat  industry.  — John  Vidal 


Death-wish  videos  planned 

A NEW  digital  video  disc  which  self-destructs  after  two  days 

could  end  the  trek  back  to  the  video  shop  to  return  a film.  Special 
video  machines  win  time  the  discs  as  soon  as  they  start  to  play. 
After  48  hours,  the  discs  refuse  to  play  and  can  be  thrown  away. 

Ite  Amfiricanhased  Digital  Video  Express  consortium  (Dftx) 
wants  to  replace  familiar  video  tapes  with  the  limited-life  ritere 
the  New  Scientist  journal  r^jorted  yesterday.  The  discs  wiflaKt 
less  than  £3. 

The  ne  w technology  has  been  given  a cautious  welcome  by  the 
big  fihn  companies,  which  fear  it  will  be  easy  to  make  pirate 
copies  of  films  from  the  discs.  To  protect  them,  the  fOms  will  an  be 
scrambled  and  a siterial  code  win  be  treaded  to 


Fans  flock  to  football 

MORE  than  a third  of  the  population  ofEngland  and  Wales  in 


Journalist  William  Deedes  and  Sir  Denis  Thatcher  at  St  Bride's  photograph;  graham  turner 


man”,  “Pass'fhe  alckbag,  | assistant)  and  “Only  poo ft  gregation  in,  and  the  first 
Alice”  (an  hwnlt  first  deliv- 1 drink  white  wine”.  music  was  the  Skye  Boat 


ered  to  an  Ex$re«$  canteen  | A piper  played  the  con- 1 Song. 
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E WORLD  NEWS 

Yeltsin  promises  strong 
but  lean  Russian  state 


TMlttMtahouM, 


Boms  YELTSIN  toad 
Russia’s  upper  bouse 
<*  parliament  yester- 
day that  the  state 
«rouia  emulate  his  recovery 
fr«v  heart  surgery  and  be- 
come stronger  but  leaner. 

The  market  alone  Is  not  a 
Panacea  for  aH  problems,  ” the 
president  told  the  Federation 
Council.  “A  new  economic 

order  is  needed  and  for  that  a 

strong  and  smart  government 
isnecessarv” 


pay  taxes  will  be  popular  and 
make  change  more  palatable 
With  the  lower  house,  the 
Duma,  promising  to  reject  the 
government's  new  austerity 
budget,  and  the  Communist 
Party  planning  countrywide 
protests  next  month.  Mr  Yelt- 
sin desperately  needs  to 
broaden  his  support  and 
regain  tbe  political  initiative. 
Flattering  the  upper  house. 


ular  elections  and  do  longer 
need  to  curry  presidential 
favour.  They.  too.  are  threaten- 
ing to  reject  the  budget,  which 
drastically  cuts  their  incomes, 
but  may  be  cowed  by  an  im- 
plicit threat  yesterday  to  curb 
their  autonomy. 

Mr  Yeltsin  said  he  had  sent 
federal  Investigators  to  scru- 
tinise a Siberian  mayor  who 
has  reportedly  introduced  a 


Authorised  leaks  from  the 
Kremlin  on  Tuesday  said  Mr 
Yeltsin  would  redefine  the 
role  of  the  post-communist 
statK  — not  as  the  economy’s 
owner  but  as  its  controller 
and  main  engine  of  growth.  In 
the  event  the  speech  revealed 
Uttienew  ideology  bat  plenty 
of  old  Yeltsin  political  savvy. 

To  Impose  his  second  pro- 
gramme of  economic  reform 
he  needs  to  admit  to  the  fiee- 
market  excesses  of  his  first 
programme.  Forcing  state 
enterprises  such  as  the  mam- 
mofii  gas  producer  Gazprom  to 


He  said  there  would  be  no  more  cosy 
carve-ups  of  state  assets  among  rival 
banker-industrialists  and  their  friends 


which  is  composed  of  the 
leaders  of  Russia's  89  regions 
and  republics,  is  a good  start 
'The  opposition  only  en- 
gages in  yelling  and  political 
insolence,”  he  growled. 
“There  can  be  no  talk  of  apo- 
litical culture  in  the  Dama 
similar  to  that  In  the  Federa- 
tion Council” 

But  since  he  last  addressed 
them  three  years  ago.  tbe 
regional  leadeis  have  won  pop- 


local  rule  of  terror.  “Other, 
more  profound  measures” 
might  be  needed,  he  said,  to 
curb  regional  abuses. 

The  regional  governors 
might  also  find  some  consola- 
tion in  Mr  Yeltsin’s  tongue- 
lashing  of  corrupt  bureau- 
crats and  fat-cat 
businessmen.  He  pledged  that 
there  would  be  no  more  cosy 
carve-ups  of  state  assets 
among  rival  banker-industri- 


alists assisted  by  well- 
connected  friends. 

“The  government  is  estab- 
lishing clear  and  equal  rules 
of  economic  behaviour.  We 
will  ensure  that  these  rules 
are  followed  by  everyone,"  be 
aiH 

But  the  recent  show  of  force 
from  the  banking  community, 
which  held  talks  with  Mr 
Yeltsin  last  week,  showed 
that  some  are  more  equal 
than  others.  The  president 
has  agreed  to  meet  than  more 
regularly  and  win  be  urged  to 
privatise  on  their  terms. 

The  financial  oligarchs  will 
join  the  oil  and  gas  lobby  — 
which  wants  no  privatisation 
— the  communists  and  the 
nationalists  in  a broad  but 
fluid  opposition  to  the  Yeltsin 
administration  as  it  seeks  to 
concentrate  its  power  and 1 
pursue  economic  reform 
more  vigorously. 

Mr  Yeltsin’s  speech  and  his 
busy  programme  of  travel 
around  the  Russian  regions 
suggest  he  is  now  engaged 
with  day-to-day  government 
nnd  is  determined  to  build 
new  alliances. 


Both  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  (left)  and  President  Boris  Yeltsin  were  on  their  warhorses  yesterday.  In  a speech  in 
Moscow  the  Nobel  peace  prize-winner  bemoaned  the  decline  of  world  culture,  saying  it  had  been  enslaved  by  mammon, 
while  Mr  Yeltsin  attacked  corrupt  bureaucrats  and  £at-cat  businessmen  photographs:  MBHAJAPwmzEsndYURiKADOBNOv 


Rat  poison  ‘injected  into  French  cattle’ 


Jon  Healey  In  Paris 

FRENCH  authorities  are 
investigating  allegations 
that  formers  are  inject- 
ing beef  cattle  with  rat  poison 
to  mask  illegal  growth  hor- 
mones. There  are  also  suspi- 
cions that  the  poison  may 
turn  the  meat  a deeper,  more 
appealing  red. 

The  National  Consumer 
Council,  one  of  several  gov- 


ernment bodies  overseeing 
food  quality,  has  instructed 
its  vets  to  test  carcasses  to  try 
to  confirm  the  practice.  It 
fears  thousands  of  cattle  in 
several  dipartements,  mainly 
in  eastern  France,  have  been 
affected. 

“At  the  moment  we  can 
only  confirm  that  we  have 
serious  indications  that  this 
may  be  happening,”  a spokes- 
man for  the  rnnncii  said. 

“We  do  not  know  exactly 


where  or  to  what  degree,  but 
a systematic  investigation  is 
warranted.  Clearly  the  impli- 
cations are  alarming.” 

The  practice  came  to  light 
last  month  when  police  seised 
a large  quantity  of  growth 
hormones  from  a form  in  the 
Saone-et-Loire  d&portement. 
Several  people  who  were 
questioned  told  investigators 
that  the  former  was  using  a 
rat  poison  known  as  dlcou- 
maral  widely  available  in 


France,  to  mask  the 
hormones. 

The  use  of  growth  hormones 
in  meat  forming  is  Illegal  in 
the  European  Union,  although 
their  danger  to  humans  is  dis- 
puted. The  World  Trade 
Organisation  h««  challenged 
the  ElTs  embargo  on  United 
States  beef  imports  mntainlng 
the  hormones,  demanding 
that  Brussels  provide  scien- 
tific evidence  of  a risk  to 
human  health. 


Arnaud  Morel,  a veterinary 
scientist  at  Paris  University, 
said  it'  was  “physically  and 
chemically  possible”  that  di- 
coumaral  could  disguise 
growth  hormones.  He  added, 
however,  that  to  his  knowl- 
edge it  had  not  been  proved  to 
work  with  cattle. 

He  said  the  poison  might 
also  turn  the  meat  a deeper 
red  over  time.  *Tm  sure  if 
[fanners]  think  it  has  that  ef- 
fect, some  will  try  it” 


Europe  slips  up  on  banana  trading  rules 


Stephen  Bates  hi  Brussels 

EUROPE  is  coming  under 
Increasing  pressure  to 
stand  by  Caribbean  ba- 
nana producers  threatened 
with  economic  ruin,  after  a 
World  Trade  Organisation 
ruling  that  tbe  European 
Union  breached  trading  rules 
by  giving  them  favourable  ac- 
cess to  its  markets  over  the 
United  States  mnttinatinnal 
Chiquita. 


The  WTO's  dispute  settle- 
ment body  to  Geneva  is  today 
expected  to  endorse  the  com- 
plaint brought  by  the  US  gov- 
ernment and  four  Latin 
American  countries  at  the  be- 
hest of  Chiquita.  The  com- 
pany rfaima  it  was  treated un- 
foirly,  even  though  It  has 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
3.7  mfllion-tonne  annual  ba- 
nana trade  with  Europe, 
against  less  than  10  per  cent 
for  Caribbean  producers. 

Marshall  Hall,  managing  di- 


rector  of  the  Jamaica  Produc- 
ers’ Group,  said:  “This  Is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  for  us. 
We  seem  to  have  foBen  foul  of 
a standard  American  way  of 
doing  business." 

The  EU  Trade  Commis- 
sioner. Sir  Leon  Brittan,  in- 
sists the  WTO  ruling  be  up- 
held and  that  support  for  the 
small-scale  West  Indian  grow- 
ers cannot  be  allowed  to  jeop- 
ardise other  cases.  The  EU 
Agriculture  Commissioner, 
Franz  Flschler,  demanded 


reforms  to  tbe  WTO  to  make 
it  more  accountable. 

Glenys  Kinnock,  the 
Labour  MEP  who  has  taken 
the  banana  growers'  case  to 
Washington,  said  yesterday: 
"We  must  persuade  member 
states  to  stand  firm.  There  Is 
a hidden  agenda,  with  an 
American  multinational  at- 
tempting to  get  its  own  back.” 

It  ha«  emerged  that  Chiqui- 
ta’s  chairman,  the  staunch 
•Republican  Carl  Lindner  Jnr, 
not  only  contributed  $500,000 


UP  TO  25%  OFF 


Brain  of  Nazis’  child  victim 
is  buried  after  55  years 


Kata  Conno^r  In  Vienna 


THE  small,  square  coffin  | 
was  pushed  on  a cart 
by  the  rabbi  along  a 
tree-lined  avenue,  followed  1 
by  25  mourners.  After  a 
five-minute  procession, 
during  which  they  sang 
’haunting’  Yiddish  chanty 
the  group  arrived  at  a snail 
plot  in  a Jewish  corner  of 
Vienna’s  central  cemetery. 

At  tbe  graveside,  where  a 
plain,  grey  headstone  was 
already  in  place,  the  rabbi 
handed  a spade  to  an  el- 
derly Jewish  man  wrapped 
in  a dark-grey  coat.  He 
made  a spontaneous  speech 
about  the  importance  of 
never  forgetting. 

Hi*  bawd  trembled  under 
the  weight  of  the  spade 
which  he  used  to  throw 
earth  over  the  coffin.  And 
then  he  stopped,  overcome 
with  emotion. 

The  wooden  coffin, 
draped  in  a black  cloth, 
held  the  brain  of  Wilhelm 
Kaposi,  aged  12,  who  died 
an  September  10  1942.  His 
death  came  just  three  and  a 
half  months  after  the  Jew- 
ish boy  was  admitted  to 
Vienna’s  Spdegelgrund  psy- 
chiatric hospital,  where  he 
was  diagnosed  as  an  idiot. 

He  was  one  of  417  chil- 
dren whose  brains  have 
been  stored  in  jars  in  a me- 
morial room  in  the 
renamed  Baumgartnerfa&he 
hospital  for  55  years. 
Wilhelm’s  and  three 


(£310,000)  to  the  Democratic 
Party  campaign  a day  before 
President  Bill  Clinton’s  ad- 
ministration took  up  his  com- 
plaint with  the  WTO,  but  that 
be  was  also  invited  to  stay 
overnight  at  the  White  Hbase. 

Caribbean  producers  sus- 
pect that  Chiquita  may  also 
be  motivated  by  a costly  cor- 
porate decision  to  sell  its  in- 
terests in  the  European  ba- 
nana importer  Fyffe's,  which 
left  it  without  a stake  in  the 
Caribbean. 


other  brains  belonging  to 
Atubian  victims  of  the  so- 
called  Nazi  withftwada  T4 
programme  practised  at  the 
hospital,  have  been  buried 
in  Vienna  in  the  past  few 
days.  The  other  children 
were  Jakob  Nemendnskis, 
aged  ll,  Max  ReLchmann. 
aged  14.  and  Use  Philippo- 
vic,  aged  15.  Tbe  only  de- 
tails known  about  them  are 
that  they  suffered  from 

mwibl  fllaaMHHew- 

“What  happened  at  that 
time  was  terrible.  These 
children's  brains  were  kept 


All  of  the  children 
died  within  a few 
months  of  entering 
the  Vienna  hospital 


in  glass  jars  and  used  for 
scientific  purposes,”  Rabbi 
Chaim  Eisenberg  told  the 
congregation,  made  up  of 
members  of  Vienna’s  Jew- 
ish community.  “What  has 
been  forgotten,  swept 
under  the  carpet,  is  how 
terrible  the  plight  of  these 
murdered  children  was. 
The  feet  is.  we  are  burying 
just  a brain.” 

The  burial  of  the  remain- 
ing 413  brains  has  been  de- 
layed until  next  year,  pend- 
ing the  results  of  a 
parliamentary  investiga- 
tion into  a doctor  who 
worked  at  the  hospitaL 


Tfeinrifth  Gross,  a neu- 
rologist and  head  of  the 
hospital’s  Steinhof  clinic, 
was  responsible  for  signing 
200  death  certificates,  most 
of  which  state  the  cause  of 
death  as  pneumonia. 

Dr  Gross  is  believed  to 
have  continued  experiment- 
ing on  the  brains  after  1945. 
He  was  decorated  with  an 
honorary  cross  by  foe  Aus- 
trian government  and  gets  a 
generous  pension. 

Avshalom  Hodick  of  foe 
Jewish  community  In  Vi- 
enna said  that  according  to 
Wilhelm’s  medical  file  — 
one  of  the  few  that  has  not 
been  lost  or  destroyed  — 
the  boy  entered  tbe  hospi- 
tal on  May  27  1942.  “We 
don’t  know  that  he  was . 
murdered.  He  probably 
died  because  of  lack  of  care. 
He  was  fully  examined  on 
August  8 and  nothing  new 
was  discovered.  Then  all  of 
a sudden  hi*  general  condi- 
tion worsened.  All  you  can 
do  is  actually  guess  what 
happened.” 

On  September  5 pneumo- 
nia was  diagnosed  and  Wil- 
helm died  five  days  later. 

All  of  the  children  whose 
brains  were  buried  in  the 
past  few  days  died  within  a 
few  months  of  entering  the 
hospital.  “The  same  also 
holds  true  for  all  the  other 
413  cases,”  Dr  Hodick  said, 
adding:  “I  hope  foe  out- 
come of  these  burials  will 
be  tiie  exposure  of  foe  sys- 
tem that  allowed  such  a 
thing  to  happen.” 


Milosevic  is  slighted  but 
far  from  defeated  in  polls 


Jonathan  Steele  in  Belgrade  finds  little 
to  please  the  West  in  Serbia's  swing  right 


THE  Serbian  electorate's 
strong  swing  to  the  right 
has  reduced  the  power  of 
the  Yugoslav  president, 
Slobodan  Milosevic,  but  left 
the  country’s  few  anti-nation- 
alists in  even  greater  gloom. 

Wlth  one  region  still  to  de- 
dare  a result  from  Sunday’s 
election,  Mr  Milosevic's 
Socialist  Party  was  well  short 
of  a majority  of  126  seats  in 
parliament,  thanks  to  Vojis- 
lav  SeseU’s  Serbian  Radical 
Party,  which  doubled  its 
strength  from  39  to  80  seats. 

Mr  Seselj  capitalised  on  the 
plight  of  the  hundreds  cf 
thousands  of  pensioners  and 
workers  in  state  factories 
who  have  not  been  paid  for 
months.  His  talk  of  a strong 
hand  to  tackle  crime  and  cor- 
ruption and  get  the  economy 
moving  struck  a powerful 
Chord. 

The  other  main  party,  Vuk 
Draskovic’s  Serbian  Renewal 
Movement  (SRM),  which  Js  up 
from  37  to  45  seats,  focused  on 
restoring  the  monarchy.  It 
was  tiie  only  one  of  the  three 
parties  in  the  Zajedno 
(Together)  movement,  which 
led  last  winter’s  street  pro- 
tests, to  take  part  in  tbe  polL 
The  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Civic  Alliance  called  tor  a 
boycott 

The  Socialists  have  so  for 
won  98  seats,  compared  with 
123  at  the  last  election.  Five 
small  parties  share  is  other 
declared  seats.  Government 
sources  said  Mr  Milosevic 
hoped  to  pick  up  12  of  tbe  14 
remaining  seats  in  the  Pec 
district  of  Kosovo  in  southern 
Serbia. 

In  the  presidential  election 
Zoran  Lille,  Mr  Milosevic's  fa- 
voured successor,  should  win 
a run-off  with  Mr  Seselj  an 
Octobers. 


MONDAY-THUBSDAY  8AM -8PM  • FRIDAY  8AM -9 PM  • SATURDAY  8AM -8PM  • SUNDAY  1 DAM-4PM! 
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The  Socialists  will  probably 
rely  an  Mr  Draskovic’s  sup- 
port in  forming  a government 
and  winning  the  presidency. 

The  SUM  campaign  ad- 
viser,' Milan  Boxic,  denied 

claims  that  Mr  Tlmjypglj*  had 

done  a deal  with  Mr  Milosevic 
before  the  election.  But  in  a 
Guardian  interview  he  hinted 
that  bis  leader  would  take  a 
government  job,  probably  in 
foreign  relations. 

“It’s  obvious  that  the 
Socialists'  international  posi- 
tion is  weak,  and  they  need  a 
new  image  and  foreign  policy 
approach,”  he  said.  “But 
we’re  not  just  interested  in 
government  posts.  We  want 


‘Special  status’ 
plea  for  Kosovo 

FOREIGN  ministers  from 
the  International  con- 
tact group  on  Bosnia  broke 
new  ground  last  night  by 
calling  on  Serbia  to  give 
special  status  to  Kosovo  to 
protect  tiie  interests  of  its 
Albanian  population,  writes 
Ian  Black  In  New  York. 

The  request,  announced 
at  the  United  Nations, 
reflects  concern  about  the 
violence  in  the  formerly  au- 
tonomous province,  and 
risks  an  angry  reaction 
from  Belgrade. 

The  ministers  called  on 
all  parties  in  Bosnia  to  im- 
plement folly  the  results  of 
the  recent  numcipal  elec- 
tions, seen  as  vital  to  main- 
tain the  momentum  of  the 
Dayton  peace  process. 

Western  diplomats  said 
that  failure  to  comply 
would  have  “practical 
repercussions”. 


some  sort  of  four-year  govern- 
ment programme." 

But  elections  show  that  for- 
eign hopes  of  a liberal  anti- 
war and  anti-nationalist  oppo- 
sition emerging  to  challenge 
Mr  Milosevic  are  misplaced. 

Zajedno  is  doomed,  accord- 
ing to  Sasha  Tijanic,  who  ed- 
its an  independent  paper. 
“Zoran  DjindJlCs  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Serbian 
Renewal  Movement  will  de- 
stroy themselves  as  parties 
before  the  end  of  the  century. 
Only  Seselj  wifi  stay  the 
course,  because  he’s  Bwclst" 

Sonja  Biserko,  head  of  the 
Helsinki  Committee  for 
Human  Rights,  said  last  win- 
ter’s street  protests  were  “not 
an  expression  of  political  en- 
ergy, but  psychotherapy’'. 

“People  wanted  to  show 
that  we're  not  all  equally  bad. 
But  yon  couldn’t  hear  any 
new  political  ideas,  from 
the  beginning  there  was  clear 
animosity  between  Djindjic 
and  Draskovic.  They're  au- 
thoritarian personalities.” 

Zajedno  has  run  Serbia's 
biggest  cities  for  the  past  six 
months.  The  experience  has 
not  been  encouraging,  accord- 
ing to  the  novelist  Vidosav 
Stevanovic.  Invited  to  run  the 
television  station  in  Kraguje- 
vac  when  Zajedno  won  the 
council  elections,  he  left  six 
months  later.  They  wanted 
him  to  plug  Zajedno  policies 
as  slavishly  as  the  Socialists 
had  plugged  theirs. 

“In  the  liberated  towns  the 
new  power  structure  repeated 
the  failures  and  faults  of  the 
old,"  he  said.  “The  regime  is 
corrupt,  Incompetent  and 
anachronistic,  but  the  apposi- 
tton  is  in  disarray,  without  a 
clear  programme.  No  politi- 
cian explains . . . bow  to  make 
a transition  to  a democracy 
tow  to  have  good  relations 
with  our  neighbours,  how  to 
deal  properly  with  our  minor- 
ities In  Serbia,  and  how  to 
join  Europe.” 
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est  voices  its  shock  but  little 
else  at  new  Algerian  massacre 
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Rlchanl  Norton-Tayfor 

RITUAL  calls  for  an 
end  to  the  bloodshed 
in  Algeria  and  a col- 
lective wringing  of 
hands  were  the  West's  reac- 
tion'"yesterday  to  the  latest 
massacre  in  Algeria,  in  which 
at  least  200  people  were  killed. 

t common  response  from 
mats  was:  “It  is  for  die 
Ians  themselves  to  sort 

The  Islamic  Salvation 
Army  (AES)  has  declared  a 
ceasefire  from  next  Wednes- 
day, saying  the  move  will  ex- 
pose rival  rebels  from  the 
Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA), 
whom  it  blames  for  the  mas- 
sacres of  civilians; 

A statement  signed  by  the 
AIS  commander,  Madani 


Mezerag,  accused  the  GIA  and 
unnamed  forces  manipulating 
them  of  being  determined  to 
nullify  conciliatory  measures 
by  the  Algerian  government 
to  try  to  end  five  years  of 
bloody  civil  war. 

‘In  order  to  foil  the  plans  of 
those  who  are  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  to  harm  Algeria 
...  the  national  emir  [com- 
mander] of  the  Talamin  Salva- 
tion Army  orders  all  chiefs  of 
combat  companies  under- his 
command  to  stop  combat  op- 
erations from  October  1 1997,” 
the  statement  said. 

BUt  despite  the  announce- 
ment which  unusually  was 
carried  an  state  television. 
Western  diplomats  remain 
pessimistic.  Recent  massa- 
cres are  blamed  on  the  GIA. 

Derek  Fatchett,  the  British 
Foreign  Office  minister,  said 


he  was  appalled  by  the  massa- 
cre in  the  Algiers  suburbs  be- 
tween BaraM  and  Bougara  on 
Tuesday  night 
“We  condemn  terrorism 
wherever  and  whenever  it 
takes  place,"  he  said.  “We  be- 


The  old  question  - 
what  can  wedo?- 
becomes  crueller 
with  each  attack* 


lieve  thaf  a finlpfinn  to  this 
conflict  must  came  from  the 
Algerians  themselves.” 

A spokesman  for  the 
French  foreign  ministry. 
Yves  Dodtriaux,  said  his  gov- 
ernmenj  was.  ‘.'horror- 


stricken”  by  the  latest  atroc- 
ity. But  he  added  that  France 
“again  stresses  the  need  for  a 
political  settlement  drafted  by 
the  Algerians  themselves".  ■ 
But  the  Paris  daily  Libera- 
tion said:  “The  cdd  and  obses- 
sive question  'What  can  we 
do?  becomes  more  cruel  with 
every  attack,  because  dearly 
no  one  has  the  answer.” 

This  was  seen  asa  reference 
to  a recent  statement  by  the 
French  foreign  minister,  Hu- 
bert Vedrine:  “We  cannot  do 
nothing.  But  what  can  we  do?" 

Francois  HoQande,  bead  of 
the  ruling  Socialist  Party, 
said:  “The  problem  must  be  1 
International  . . . Voicing 
indignation  no  longer  suf- 
fices.” The  Algerian  govern- 
ment, meanwhile,  has 
accused  France  of  meddling 
in  its  internal  affairs. 
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Friends  and  family  of  the  victims  of Tuesday’s  massacre  cm  the  outskirts  of  Algiers  stand  by  the  graves  in  Baraki  cemetery 

Colombian  rebels  mount  dawn  raids 


Ranter  In  Bogota 


Leftwing  rebels 

launched  dawn  raids  on 
two  towns  in  eastern  Co- 
lombia yesterday,  kdlinfi  a 
policeman  and  a soldier  and 
injuring  12  civilians,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  defuse  afcjp army 
offensive  to  a nearby  Jungle 

region.-  . « 

The  Revolutionary 
Forces  of  Colombia  (RircX-. 
Latin  America's  oldwt  and. 
largest  rebel  force,  simmta- 
neoosly  attacked  poM*® 
stations  to  Castillo  and  La 
Uribe,  both  in  Meta  province. 

^ civilians  died  in  a sep- 
arate rebel  attack  to  ^ufo- 
west  Colombia,  white,  a right- 
wing  paramilitary  death 


squad  murdered  four  people 
id  the  north.  . 

An  army  spokesman  said  a 
jytn«»mgn  and  a saldler  had 
been  killed  in  La  Uri>e, 
which  served  as  the  Fare's 
main  headquarters  until  1990. 

At  least  four  adults  and 
night  children  were  wounded 
by  flying  shrapnel  from  gre- 
nades. No  Injuries  were 
reported  in  Castillo. 

“These  simultaneous 
actions  were  to  distract  us 
from  operations  in  the:  Yari 
region ...  the  guerrnias'were 
trying  to  break  UP  the  jprdon 
the  army  has  set  up  arpund 
their  colleagues  the  police  s 
operations  director.  General 
Alfredo  Salgado,  said- 3 
The  army , began  pouring 
more  than  3.000  troops  into 


foe  inhospitable  jungle  and 
swamp  region,  known  as  the 
Savannah  of  Yari,  which 
spreads  across  part  of  Meta 
mid  neighbouring  Caqueta 
and  Guaviare  provinces,  on 
Septembers 

The  ground  mobilisation 


the  two  attendants  inside. 
Rightwing  paramilitary  fight- 
ers, meanwhile,  killed . four 
people  In  a early  morning 
attack  in  northern  Cesar 
province,  foe  authorities  said. 

The  wave  af  kffllngs  across 
the  country  coincided  with  a 


Ttiese  guerrilla  attacks  were  tedistract 
us,  to  try  to  break  up  the  anTly.cbrdon, 

.was  preceded,  by  an  intense  i promise  by  President  Ernesto 


was  preceded,  by  an  intense 
aortal  bombardment.  Neither 

the.  army  nor  the  Fare  has 


•to"  a separate  attadc.  in 
south, west  Valle  dfl  Cauca 
province,  Fare  rebels  blew  up 
a highway  toll-booth,  killing 


Samper  to  ask3ua»s  to  draw 
up  an  amnesty  f®3he  guerril- 
las if  they  take  part  hi  a new 
peace  process  he^umched  to 
late  June. 

But  he  said  toe  measure 
would  not  apply  to  those 


rebels  and  paramilitary  fight- 
ers accused  of  committing 
“war  atrocities”,  such  as  the 
massacre  of  civilians  during 
the  country's  three-year 
uprising. 

Mr  Samper's  pledge  came 
the  day  after  the  constitu- 
tional court  struck  down  a 
provision  of  the  1980  penal 
code  which  granted  rebel 
combatants  political  immu- 
nity from  prosecution  for  acts 
of  war. 

The  ruling  was  hailed  by 
senior  officers  as  a legal  vic- 
tory against- the  guerrillas, 
while  Marco  Leon  Calarca, 
the  Fare’s  international 
spokesman,  said  it  was  a vic- 
tory for  ’rightwingers"  and 
rouM  prove  a setback  to  peace 
talks.' 


Moonies  set  sights 
on  Latin  America 


Critics  claim  the  sect  has  a plan 
for  world  domination,  writes 
Phil  Gunson  in  Mexico  City 


NO  ONE  answers  the 
doorbell,  set  in  a 9ft- 
hlgh  stone  wall 
topped  with  glass  and 
Iron  spikes,  at  what  was  once 
Moonle  headquarters  to  the 
south  of  Mexico  City- 
Shortly  after  the  building 
was  shown  in  a television 
programme  about  the  sect’s 
.recent  flurry  of  activity  in  foe 
City,  Its  OCCUpaQtS  — mainly  i 
young  east  Asian  women  — i 
vanished  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  arrived. 

"People  say  they  were  ex- , 
polled  from  the  country,”  said 
Father  Jos4  Altamlrano.  a 
Catholic  priest  who  lives 
opposite. 

The  women  were  among  a 
group  of  more  than  4,000  mis- 
sionaries for  the  Unification 
Church  of  the  Reverend  Son 
Myung  Moon,  better  known 
as  Moonies,  who  emerged 
from  a seminary  in  Uruguay 
six  months  ago,  bound  for 
destinations  all  over  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Their  task  was  to  help  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  latest 
phase  of  what  the  sect's  oppo- 
nents claim  is  a scheme  for 
world  domination  — in  which 
Latin  America  has  been  as- 
signed a leading  role. 

The  Moonies  last  made 
headline  news  in  the  region 
in  foe  1980s,  when  their  ultra- 
conservative Korean  leader 
became  a dose  ally  of  anti- 
communist military  leaders 
and  the  Nicaraguan  contras. 

Nowadays,  said  Jorge  Erde- 
ly.  a theologian  whose  centre 
for  socio-religious  research 
has  been  tracking  foe  sect's 
movements,  the  Moonies  pro- 
mote their  sect  as  an  institu- 
tion that  furthers  family 
unity  and  world  peace. 

Japanese  and  Korean  mis- 
sionaries have  appeared  in 
places  as  for  flung  as  Chile 
and  Barbados,  where  they  in- 
vite passers-by  to  sign  a 


residents  In  the  Bate  California  peninsula  push  a Jeep  stuck  cm  a highway  fioodedJty  rains  from  Hurricane  Nora.  The  eye  of  the 
hnrrmane^one  ofthe  most powerfolof toe  season.  Is  expected  to  make  landfall  on  the  peninsula  today,  before  being  weakened  by.  mountains  as  it 
Ar*zona.  FSshermmi  sought  refuge  In  ports  all  along  the  coast  yesterday.  The  hurricane's  85mph  outer  squalls  have 
destroyed  dozens  of  homes  and  stranded  hundreds  of  Mexicans  on  roads  but  have  caused  no  deaths  so  for  photograph;  hehberto  rodriguez 


The  AIS  emerged  from  the 
opposition  Islamic  Salvation 
Front  (FIS)  and  became  its 
aimed  wing.  GIA  groups  are 
among  the  most  radical  of  Al- 
geria’s Islamists. 

Some  commentators  sug- 
gested that  the  bloodshed 
might  increase  to  advance  of 
local  elections  next  month,  as 
the  GIA  tried  to  sabotage  any 
deal  between  the  government 
and  the  FIS. 

They  also  pointed  to  a 
power  struggle  within  Presi- 
dent Liamine  Zeroual’s  mili- 
tary-dominated leadership, 
which  is  divided  an  how  to 
end  the  bloodshed. 

The  FIS  has  claimed  that 
Algerian  military  forces  have 
been  1 involved  in  some 
killings. 

Eacalatiaa  of  blood,  pago  B 


pledge  to  support  of  their 
stated  objectives. 

This  is  a strategy  to  inflate 
their  membership,  said  Pro- 
fessor Erdely,  who  believes 
the  petitions  will  eventually 
be  presented  to  the  authori- 
ties to  support  of  an  applica- 
tion for  registration  as  a reli- 
gious organisation. 

If  this  is  their  plan,  it  has 
already  run  into  problems  in 
several  countries.  In  Hondu- 
ras the  Interior  minister, 
Efrain  Moncada.  said  the 


Rev  Sun  Myung  Moon, 
who  spent  18  months  in  an 
Arizona  jail  for  tax  evasion, 

Q- — .—  - -■  n ■ — ■ 

nil  oivorea  nnancni 
support  to  local  politicians 

visas  of  missionaries  in  that 
country  would  not  be 
renewed  when  they  expire 
next  week.  He  said  they  had 
entered  Honduras  as  tourists 
and  their  status  was  illegal. 

Venezuela  and  El  Salvador 
have  announced  plans  to 
expel  the  group,  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church  throughout  Cen- 
tral America  has  called  for 
similar  moves. 

Rev  Moan,  a billionaire 
who  spent  18  months  to  an 
Arizona  jail  for  tax  evasion 
and  fell  foul  of  the  law  in  sev- 
eral other  countries,  appears 


to  have  decided  that  the  Latin 
American  continent  offers  the 
best  investment  potential 

Alejandro  de  Souza,  a Moon 
representative,  is  supervising 
a project  that  covers  12,145 
acres  on  the  Brazil-Paraguay 
border  and  which  involves 
eco-tourism,  as  well  as  Indus- 
try. Moonies  claim  it  aims  to 
recreate  foe  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  first  phase  of  the  pro- 
ject, which  Includes  industry 
and  eco-tourism,  involves  a 
5100  million  (£62  million)  in- 
vestment The  sect  also  plans 
to  invest  In  Chilean  timber 
and  foe  Mexican  tuna-fishing 
fleet  among  other  projects. 

In  Uruguay,  where  the 
Moonies  own  a bank,  a daily 
newspaper  and  foe  only  five- 
star  hotel,  Moonie  invest- 
ments are  estimated  at 
$200  million.  The  sect’s  pres- 
ence Is  so  notorious  that  resi- 
dents of  the  capital,  Montevi- 
deo, have  been  heard  to  joke 
about  changing  the  city’s 
name  to  Moonte  video. 

In  Argentina,  where  the 
sect  has  bought  up  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  north  of 
foe  country.  Rev  Moon  last 
year  launched  a regional 
newspaper  at  a seminar 
addressed  by  the  former 
United  States  president 
George  Bush. 

Mr  Bush,  who  described 
Moon  as  “foe  man  with  foe 
vision",  is  only  the  most 
prominent  of  several  politi- 
cians to  be  courted. 

In  Chile  it  emerged  recently 
that  Rev  Moon  had  provided 
financial  support  to  several 
politicians,  including  a right- 
wing  MP.  In  Mexico  he  of- 
fered financial  support  to  the 
struggling  Authentic  Party  of 
the  Mexican  Revolution 
(Parm),  although  foe  party 
had  lost  its  registration. 

Prof  Erdely  said  he  was 
concerned  that  Mexico's  en- 
demic corruption  made  the 
country  an  attractive  base  for 
potentially  dangerous  sects. 

Whatever  their  problems 
elsewhere,  he  said,  the  Moon- 
ies have  definitely  not  been 
expelled  from  Mexico.  They 
have  simply  moved  bouse. 


US  turns  the  heat  on 
Mexican  drug  barons 


Christopher  Reed 
In  Los  Angelas 

UNITED  STATES  pres- 
sure era  Mexican  drug 
traffickers  operating  on 
its  borders  could  lead  to  a 
fresh  spate  of  murderous 
gang  warfare. 

A grand  jury  in  Washlng- 
tdfa  has  indicted  Ramdn  Arel- 
lano Felix,  head  of  the  most 
powerful  cartel  in  Tijuana, 
just  across  the  border  from 
San  Diego,  California,  and  the 
authorities  are  offering  a 
reward  for  his  capture.  It  is 
said  to  be  $2  million  (£l_24  mil- 
lion), although  the  details 
remain  secret 
US  policy  is  to  bring  unre- 
lenting pressure  on  foe  cartel, 
which  has  suffered  from  gang 
warfare  since  the  death  after 
plastic  surgery  of  a rival 
baron,  Amado  Carillo  Puen- 
tes, who  operated  in  Juarez, 
across  foe  Rio  Grande  from  El 
Paso,  Texas.  There  have  been 
a dozen  murders  to  border 
towns  since  he  died  to  July. 

The  US  is  determined  that 
the  power  vacuum  created  by 
his  death  will  not  be  filled  by 
the  four  Arellano  brothers. 


Except  for  the  eldest  the  im- 
prisoned Francisco,  aged  49, 
they  have  managed  to  evade 
the  law. 

Ramdn  Arellano,  aged  34,  is 
the  cartel  leader,  and  the 
chief  suspect  for  the  murder  ] 
at  Guadalajara  airport  to  1993 
of  a Mexican  cardinal  who , 
was  in  a car  mistaken  for  that 
of  a rival  trafficker. 

Btts  younger  brother  Javier, 
alias  “Little  Tiger",  who  is  i 
aged  about  28,  was  once 
wounded  in  a gun  fight  with 
the  police  and  arrested,  but 
he  was  rescued  by  a team  of 
corrupt  policemen. 

The  reward  offered  tor  the 
capture  of  Ramon  is  supposed 
to  “break  the  bubble"  of  offi- 
cial corruption  that  surrounds 
foe  family  and  safeguards  its 
bfllfon-ddllar-a-year  operation. 
But  any  suspicion  erf  co-operat- 
ing with  the  US  authorities 
brings  instant  death. 

The  Arellano  brothers  own 
and  run  restaurants,  hotels, 
night  clubs  and  bars  in 
Tijuana,  and  employ  scores  of 
Mexicans.  This  and  their 
marriages  into  prominent 
families  have  made  them 
admired  figures  in  the  city, 
where  their  huge  bribes 


keep  them  out  of  trouble. 

The  killing  began  even  be- 
fore the  death  of  Carrillo,  who 
is  now  known  to  have  been 
trying  to  move  his  business  to 
South  America.  In  March, 
gunmen  in  Tijuana  shot  the 
father  and  wife  of  Jesus 
Alberto  Bayardo  Robles,  who 
had  apparently  broken  the 
smugglers'  law  of  silence. 

Bayardo,  now  in  a US 
prison.  Is  reported  to  have 
given  the  authorities  defini- 
tive information  about  the 
death  of  the  cardinal,  whose 
murder  has  never  been  ag- 
gressively pursued  in  Mexico. 

A US  drug  enforcement  offi- 
cer said:  "These  events  rip  off 
the  veil  of  silence  in  Tijuana. 
The  point  is  to  highlight  this 
cartel’s  criminality  and  make 
Ramon  and  foe  others  social- 
ly unacceptable." 

As  the  drug  trade  from 
Mexico  grows,  the  US  au- 
thorities are  seething  at  their 
inability  to  bring  the 
smugglers  to  justice  in  either 
country.  Only  last  month 
Latin  Trade  magazine  put  its 
value  at  $15  billion 
(£9.3  billion)  annually.  This 
amounts  to  5 per  cent  of  Mexi- 
co’s entire  economy. 
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Rights  know  no  frontier 

The  issue  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  morality  not  trade 


SAUDI  ARABIA  should  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  outrage  over  the  sentences 
Passed  on  the  two  British  nurses,  even 
though  these  are  still  subject  to  appeal. 
No  one  could  reasonably  object  to  judi- 
cial decisions  reach®!  after  a process  of 
PP®i  trial,  and  resulting  in  punishment 
which  accords  with  modem  humane 
standards.  This  case  fails  on  both 
counts.  There  may  be  an  argument  as  to 
whether  public  protest  is  the  most 
effective  way  of  influencing  appeals.  In 
reacting  so  quickly  to  the  fiop^jrig  sen- 
fence  passed  on  Lucille  McLaughlan, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  has  rejected  the 
FO's  tradition  of  quiet  intercession.  But 
that  is  a separate  argument  about  diplo- 
macy, not  morality:  and  the  grounds  for 
a moral  judgment  here  are  dear. . 

The  Saudi  ambassador  yesterday 
reminded  British  critics  that  this  case 
arose  because  “a  hideous  crime  has 
been  committed  and  an  innocent  wom- 
an brutally  murdered.”  That  is  not  in 
dispute.  But  in  a world  which  seeks  to 
improve  standards  of  humanity  — 
against  the  odds,  it  must  be  admitted  — 
even  those  charged  with  the  worst 
crimes  have  the  right  to  be  tried  fairly 
and,  if  guilty,  punished  humanely. 
There  is  a general  presumption  that 
trials  should  be  open  except  in  special 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  said  to 
apply  to  the  current  case.  And  the  need 
for  humane  punishment  was  acknowl- 
edged soon  after  the  war  when  the  UN 
General  Assembly  adopted  without  dis- 
sent the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights:  this  includes  the  provi- 
sion that  “no  one  shall  be  subjected  to 
torture  or  to  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrad-  ■ 
ing  treatment  or  punishment.”  Saudi  i 
Arabia  was  a founding  member  of  the 
UN.  The  same  provision  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  1966  International  Con- 
vention on  Civil  and  Political  Rights, 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Assembly 
— which  again  included  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  punishment 


by  lashipg  as  anything  else  than  “inhu- 
man and  degrading.”  Capital  punish- 
meat  — the  possible  fete  for  Deborah 
Parry  — is  a more  difficult  issue.  Am- 
nesty International  insists  that  it  is  by 
its  very  nature  inhumane,  and  cam- 
paigns. against  its  use  in  all  circum- 
stances. The  validity  of  such  a position' 
— which  would  require  the  US  to  be 
censured  as  much  as  China  or  Saudi 
Arabia  — seems  compelling  but  may 
have  to  be  put  on  one  side  here.  For  UN 
safeguards  agreed  in  1984  provide  that 
where  capital  punishment  does  occur, 
it  shall  be  carded  out  “so  as  to  inflict 
the  mfntmum  possible  suffering."  This 
is  evidently  not  the  case,  both  in  terms 
of  physical  and  mental  suffering,  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  the  head  is  sev- 
ered from  the  body  in  a ritual  of  public 
execution.  The  spectacle  of  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  apparently  bargaining 
for  a cash  payment,  in  return  for  which 
they  will  request  commutation  of  the 
death  sentence,  is  also  deeply 
disturbing. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  case 
without  being  aware  of  the  wider  politi- 
cal context  Saudi  Arabia  is,  we  must 
suppose,  an  ally  of  Great  Britain  — it 
certainly  was  during  the  Gulf  War.  It  is 
said  to  be  some  sort  of  guarantor  of 
stability  in  the  Middle  East  It  is  an 
excellent  customer  for  British  goods 
and  services  and  particularly  for  Brit- 
ish arms.  The  latest  British  report  to 
the  UN  Register  of  Conventional  Arms 
shows  die  supply  of  six  Tornado  air- 
craft and  48  missiles  and  missiles 
launchers  for  last  year  alone.  This 
single  case  is  not  sufficient  grounds  for 
flannelling  such  sales  — the  argument 
against  a policy  which  condones  a new 
Middle  East  arms  race  should  be  made 
on  separate  grounds.  But  neither  trade, 
dubious  or  otherwise,  nor  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  Britain’s  own  system 
of  justice  could  be  improved,  should 
inhibit  criticism  in  this  unhappy  case. 


Waking  up  from  a long  dream 

Ashdown  is  right  the  Lib-Dems  must  compromise  for  power 


FADDY  ASHDOWN  did  what  he  had  to 
do  did  it  well  In  his  speech  to  the 
Liberal  Democratic  conference  yester- 
day, he  celebrated  his  party’s  recent 
triumphs,  offered  a few  bright  ideas  and 
made  a robust  case  for  working  with 
Labour.  The  rhetoric  was  hardly 
sparkling,  but  it  was  sound  and  sure- 
footed and  for  that  Mr  Ashdown  must 
be  applauded.  Without  an  autocue,  the 
Lib-Dem  leader  offered  more  than  just 
TV  friendly  platitudes.  Instead  Mr  Ash- 
down served  up  some  useftil  new  think- 
ing, the  “politics  of  imagination”  in  his 
rather  good  phrase.  He  spoke  of  two 
economies:  one  rewarding  high  risk 
with  high  pay,  the  other  compensating 
lower  wages  with  greater  job  security. 
This  notion  of  “competitive"  and  “com- 
munity” economies  running  side  by 
side  is  worth  developing.  The  same  is 
true  of  his  remarks  on  the  environ- 
ment He  said  we  should  tax  jobs  less 
and  pollution  more;  that  way  we  would 
get  more  of  the  former  and  less  of  the 
latter.  He  called  for  a Green  Geneva 
Convention,  an  international  treaty  to 
prevent  eco- vandalism  and  Red  Cross- 
style status  for  clean-up  teams.  AH  good 
thoughts.  Who  knows,  after  a decent 
interval  we  may  well  hear  some  version 
of  them  from  Mr  Blair. 

Not  that  the  Lib-Dems  are  keen  to  be 
a policy  reservoir  for  Labour.  Mr  Ash- 
down’s rtiief  task  was  to  reassure  anx- 
ious tribalists  in  his  own  party  who 
fear  they  are  about  to  be  gobbled  up  by 
the  Government  and  its  179-seat  major- 
ity. He  did  that  by  throwing  out  several 


joints  of  anti-Labour  redmeat,  all  of 
which  were  seized  on  hungrily  by  the 
Eastbourne  crowd.  He  took  swipes  at 
Gordon  Brown’s  budget,  Jack  Straw’s 
disregard  for  civil  liberties  and  Peter 
Mandelson’s  Dome  — to  warm  cheers 
and  applause.  But,  as  Mr  Mandelson 
noted  so  helpfully  earlier  on  in  the 
week,  Mr  Ashdown  is  playing  a danger- 
ous game.  He  had  to  show  delegates  he 
shared  their  suspicions  over  Blair,  but 
also  persuade  them  they  had  no  Choice 
but  to  work  with  it 
It  was  not  a message  the  delegates 
were  eager  to  hear.  Many  of  them  quite 
like  “opposition,”  but  are  not  too  keen 
on  the  “constructive”  bit  So  Paddy 
Ashdown  had  to  make  the  same  case  to 
the  Lib-Dems  that  Neil  Kinnock  argued 
for  Labour  in  the  1980s  — that  principle 
without  power  is- useless.  He  warned 
against  “excessive  concern  for  our  own 
purity.’’  He  explained  that  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrats now  had  a chance  of  delivering 
the  things  of  which,  until  this  moment, 
his  party  had  only  been  able  to  dream 
— but  that  gaining  “real  prizes”  would 
entail  compromise.  If  the  Lib-Dems  are 
to  be  more  than  a doctrinally-pristine 
sect,  Mr  Ashdown  is  surely  right 
All  told,  this  has  been  a worthwhile 
week  for  the  Lib-Dems,  a time  to  thrash 
out  the  meaning  of  this  strategy  of 
constructive  opposition. -Now,  as  Shir- 
ley williams  says,  the  onus  shifts  to 
Labour  which  has  to  show  it  can  be  an 
equally  “receptive  government"  A dia- 
logue has  begun  in  Eastbourne.  Now  it 
moves  to  Brighton,  and  Tony  Blair. 


And  quietly  flows,  the  Don 

Oftel  has  done  some  smart  work:  it  must  be  continued 


CANNOT  be  said  that  the  regulation 
utilities  is  much  of  a turn-on  at 
mer  parties,  which  is  all  the  more 
json  why  the  departure  of  Don 
uickshank  as  director  general  of  the 
fice  Of  Telecommunications  (Oftel) 
ouldn*t  pass  without  comment  The 
Dcess  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
Lvatisation  consisted  of  two  simulta- 
ous  events  — the  transfer  of  owner- 
ip  from  public  to  private  sector  and, 
ifth  more  important  in  terms  of  eco- 
mifl  efficiency,  deregulation. 

For  five  years  Mr  Cruickshank  has 
ccessfully  battled  with  British  Tele- 
m to  introduce  more  competition  and 
ensure  that  BT  doesn’t  abuse  its 
jnopoly  powers  by  shutting  out  com- 
titors.  The  job  is  not  finished  — 
ephone  calls  are  still  too  high  partio 
iriy  on  international  routes  — but 
itnin  now  boasts  dozens  of  new  com- 
titors  to  BT  ranging  from  Energis, 
rich  uses  the  electricity  grid  to  carry 


fibre  optic  cables,  to  the  new  generation 
of  wireless  telephones. 

Thanks  in  no  apian  part  to  Oftel, 
Britain  can  claim  to  be  the  most  open 
telephone  market  in  the  world.  One 
pirampii*  is  that  the  charge  BT  levies  for 
rivals  to  connect  to  its  system  has  fallen 
by  over  80  per  cent  in  five  years  to  less 
than  half  the  level  in  Europe.  Lower 
hills  not  only  leave  more  money  for 
consumer  spending.  They  also  spawn 
new  businesses,  cheapen  use  of  the 
Internet  and  increase  the  country’s 
competitive  edge.  Mr  Cruickshank’s 
£125,000  salary  is  a small  price  to  pay 
for  reduced  charges  running  into  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  Pundits  were  scepti- 
cal of  Mr  Cruickshank’s  plea  for  Oftel 
to  be  replaced  by  a broader  Communi- 
cations Commission  on  the  grounds 
that  it  looked  like  a disguised  career 
move  (would  that  it  were).  Now  it 
should,  be  viewed  seriously  if  only  to 
keep  the  heat  on  when  the  Don  departs. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Saudi  justice  system  in  the  dock 


ROBIN  Cook  says  that 
the  punishment  for 
murder  of  500  lashes  is 
“wholly  unacceptable  in  the 
modem  worldI * * 4 * * * * * *  (Cook  protests 
at  Saudi  flogging  for  nurse, 
September  24).  Just  read  your 
own  paper  on  the  same  day.  Is 
this  the  modem  world  In 
which  paedophilia  is  rampant 
(Horror  upon  horror.  G2); 
abortion,  pornography  and 
unnatural  homosexuality  is 
thrust  upon  us  by  Channel  4 
(C4  risks  storm  with  abortion 
night);  the  “justice”  system 
produces  and  releases  heroin 
addicts  on  to  the  streets  (Enter 
the  dragon.  Society);  women 
are  referred  to  as  "bitch”  and 
"slag”  (Policewoman  wins 
case  of  sex  bias  and  victimisa- 
tion) and  millions  are  spent  cm 
driving  at  700mph  in  a desert 
(Thrusting  into  the 
transonic)? 

Confusion  and  ignorance 
prevail  in  these  matters  be- 
cause man  cannot  decide  upon 
dear-cut  laws  and  punish- 
ments, particularly  in  matters 
where  he  wants  to  indulge  to 
an  “acceptable*’  level  such  as 
SOCial  drinking;  flirting  in  the 
office,  soft  porn  etc.  Muslims 
welcome  Allah's  laws  and  His 
justice  which  are  a mercy  to 
mankind  who,  as  your  paper 
shows,  cannot  decide  what  is 


right  pmrt  wrung  Mid  is  suffer* 
Ingas  a result  of  it 

Imran  Rnliiing. 

PO  Box  1175. 

Swindon  SN2  6FE. 

DO  the  Foreign  Secretary  of 
<0thls  “land  of  hope  and 
glory”  thinks  that  he  can  dic- 
tate terms  of  sentence  to  the 
judicial  system  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia? Leaving  aside  the  adage 
of  doing  in  Rome  “what  the 
Romans  do”  or  suffer  the 
same  consequences  Romans 
would,  this  is  the  law  of  the 
land  and  those  who  are  con- 
victed of  crime  must  expect  to 
suffer  the  punishment  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Why  is  that  British  citizens 
abroad  are  all  “innocent"  and 
foreign  citizens  duly  convicted 
all  guilty?  It  may  be  that  expe- 
riences of  this  order  remind 
Britannia  that  she  no  longer 
“rules  the  waves”. 

Rudy  Narayan. 

Civil  Rights  (OK). 

First  Floor,  Mandela  Rooms, 
New  Justice  House, 

41  la  Brixton  Road, 

London  SW9  8DG. 

IS  the  sentence  of  500  lashes 
deeply  offensive  to  the  Brit- 
ish public?  I find  the  fact  that 
two  nurses  have  been  con- 
victed of  murdering  a col- 


league and  proven  to  have 
stolen  from  the  victim  after 
the  Slaying  more  offensive. 
Who  axe  we  to  judge  the  legal 
system  of  other  countries 
when  ours  has  on  occasion 
been  found  wanting? 

Ian  McLean. 

Melford  Avenue, 

Barking,  Essex  IG11. 

1M#HAT  appalls  me  in  the 
VV  Saudi  nurse's  murder 
case  Is  not  so  much  the  system 
of  justice  in  that  country,  but 
more  the  attitude  of  Frank  Gil- 
ford, brother  of  the  murdered 
woman.  Yvonne  Gilford.  The 
two  nurses  concerned  were 
found  guilty  although  the 
“evidence”  against  them  con- 
sisted of  confessions,  later 
retracted. 

In  Australia,  where  Mr  Gil- 
ford lives,  their  confessions 
alone  would  not  have  secured 
their  conviction.  I therefore 
fail  to  understand  why,  in  the 
interests  of  ordinary  human- 
ity, be  did  not  agree  to  waive 
his  rights  in  this  case  a long 
time  ago  and  ask  for  the  death 
penalty  to  he  set  aside,  rather 
than  keeping  .Ms  Parry  and 
her  family  in  what  mnst  be 
agonising  suspense. 

Paul  M Brennock. 

3 Brisbane  Street, 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Mhn  IMJ  3JL, 


ROBIN  Cook,  whilst  right 
to  condemn  the  impos- 
ition by  a Saudi  court  of  a bar- 
baric sentence,  has  missed  the 
point  This  is  that  the  two 
accused  have  not  save  in  a 
Kafkaesque  sense,  even  bad  a 
trial. 

In  absolutist  Saudi  Arabia, 
such  words  as  “ court”  and 
•judges”  have  a completely 
different  from  that 

which  obtains  here.  By  all 
standards  of  Justice,  the  pro- 
cess applied  to  these  two  UK 
citizens  amounts  to  an  abuse 
of  state  power. 

There  will  be  a temptation 
for  the  British  government  to 
put  its  financial  interests 
ahead  of  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice by  making  a token  protest 
and  signing  another  arms  sale 
agreement  If  its  hands  are  not 
to  be  soiled,  this  temptation 
must  be  resisted. 

Laurence  N Mann. 
NorthcoteRoad, 

St  Margaret’s, 

Twickenham, 

Middlesex  TWl 

UftffHAT  do  two  nurses  mat- 
W ter  anyhow:  we  are  after 
all  talking  about  billions  of 
pounds  worth  of  arms  sales. 

A Wylie. 

Mulberry  Place, 

Edinburgh  EH& 


Tourist  trap 

THE  British  Tourist  Au- 
thority would  serve  Brit- 
ain better  if  they  concerned 
themselves  with  what  is 
placed  in  front  of  tourists 
rather  than  worrying  over 
their  logo  (Letters,  September 
24). 

As  someone  who  has  spent 
hig  life  in  around  London 
I bad  not  been  to  a popular 
tourist  spot  for  some  20  years. 
This  August,  I visited  Tower 
Bridge  and  took  part  in  a 
guided  tour  with  some 
French,  German  and  Dutch 
tourists.  I finished  the  four 
ashamed  to  be  British.  The 
whole  event  was  patronising 
and  jingoistic:  we  were 
treated  to  silly  talking  pup- 
pets, shaky  theatre  and  a 
slide  show  which  carefully  in- 
cluded us  winning  the  war. 

1 understood  we  were  good 
at  the  heritage  industry,  yet 
we  appear  to  he  repealing  fail- 
ures from  our  past  Just  like 
much  of  Britain’s  great  but 
vanished  industries,  we  axe 
still  under-estimating  and 
patronising  our  customers. 
Ian  Castle. 

Wlnnate. 

Whitehall  Road, 

Meopham,  Kent  DAIS  0NS. 


Walking,  the  costly  option 


JONATHAN  GLaneey  (The 
beauty  just  a walk  away 
from  the  bull  ring,  September 
22)  does  well  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  walking  Unfor- 
tunately there  Is  a current 
trend  to  describe  providing  pe- 
destrian facilities  as  a low  cost 
measure.  Individual  schemes 
are  low  cost,  but  if  we  are  to 
make  improvements  across 
the  nation  then  we  are  looking 
at  a big  bill,  and  one  we 
should  be  prepared  to  pay.  Ini- 
tial estimates  of  taqflemenfing 
“safe  routes  to  school” 
schemes  are  coming-in  at 
about  £100,000  per  school-  The 

government's  Child  Pedes- 
trian Safety  Strategy  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  providing 


20mph  zones  on  80  per  cent  of 
suitable  urban  roads  at 
around  £2-3  bill  inn.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  became  fixated 
on  physical  infrastructure. 
One  of  the  major  disincentives 
to  walking  and  indeed  per- 
sonal freedom  generally  is 
fear  for  personal  security,  and 
this  has  a profound  effect  an 
the  mobility  of  women.  Per- 
ceptian  ot  crime  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  policing  are  vital 
areas  to  improve  if  walking  is 
to  he  encouraged. 

Robert  HuxfonL 
Assistant  Director, 

Association  of 
Municipal  Engineers.. 

One  Great  George  Street, 
London  SW1P3AA. 


Pedalling  furiously  into  a tight  comer 


I WAS  astonished  to  see  your 

front-page  photograph  of 
Tony  Adams,  the  cyclist 

charged  in  Cambridge  for  cy- 

dingfuriously  (September  28). 

As  an  undergraduate  at  Gon- 
viDe  and  Cains  College  in 
Cambridge  last  year,  I lived  In 
the  centre  of  town  and  fre- 

quently witnessed  his  career- 
ing through  the  town  centre 
an  his  bicycle. 

It  is  infinitely  more  difficult 

for  a pedestrian  to  notice  a 
BmfllL,  silent,  poorly  Illumi- 
nated bicycle  travailing  at 

Hfimph  Hum  a Car  at  rimflar 
speed.  I am  amazed  at  foe  cov- 
erage afforded  this  menace  in 

the  media.  The  police  should 

ha  commended  and  Mr  Adams 
condemned  for  his  selfish  and 


dangerous  behaviour. 

Tom  Moss. 

36  Polhill  Avenue, 

Bedford  K41SED. 

READING  about  the  prob- 
lems of  Tony  Adams, 
reminded  me  of  my  own  court 
appearance  for  a cycling  of- 
fence, some  20  years  ago.  Td 
love  to  claim  that  I too  was 
“furiously”  pedalling.  How- 
ever, minp  was  an  anefeot  sit- 
upand-beg  bicycle,  which  I 
had  painted  red.  with  daisies. 
Wearing  stripey  socks,  a 


Laura  Ashley  dress  and  a 
straw  hat,  I found  myself  at  a 
busy  crossroads  in  central 
LivexpooL  Waiting  to  turn 
right,  and  obeying  the  “cy- 
cling proficiency”  lessons  of 
my  childhood.  I was  posi- 
tioned in  the  centre  of  the 
road.  In  order  to  beat  the  on- 
coming queue  of  buses  and 
taxis,  I “propelled  the  pedal 
madhtne”  (as  the  charge  sheet 
later  put  it)  just  before  the 
traffic  lights  Changed  to  gram 

I didn't  take  the  WPC,  who 
pulled  me  over,  seriously  unto 
she  said:  “Anything  you  say 
maybe...” 

In  court  I asked  the  magis- 
trate whether  he  knew  what  it 
was  like  braving  the  city  traf- 
fic on  a bike  each  day.  I was 
given  an  i “unconditional  dis- 
charge with  sympathy”. 
Best  afludfc  to  you,  Tony 
Julia  Porter. 

Si  Beecbfield  Road. 

Liverpool  L18  3EQ. 

\A'/HEN  everybody’s  fia- 
V Wished  laughing  abont 
speeding  cyclists  or  defending 
them  as  helpless victims,  can  I 
ask  if  readers  have  ever  tried 
to  stop  a bike  at  .over  20mph? 
Anybody  who  relies  on  those 
useless  brakes  at  speed  in  a 
built-up  area  should  certainly 


be  invited  to  discuss  Newton's 
and  other  laws  with  a magis- 
trate before  be  kills  somebody 
or  breaks  bis  own  stupid  neck. 
Mike  Lyle. 

MaenDwyd. 

LLangynog,  Carmarthen. 

/"\N  THE  evening  of  Septem- 
V-/bcr  8.  I was  cycling  at 
2Smph  in  Exeter,  with  lights 
on.  A group  of  teenagers  ran 
into  the  road  in  front  of  me 
(after  I had  wanted  them  by 
shouting)  and  I collided  with 
one.  She,  thankfully,  escaped 
with  only  scratches  and 
bruises.  L wearing  a helmet, 
was  unconscious  for  about  20 
mlmttea  and  taken  to  hospital. 
Roger  Adams  (no  relation). 
185  Plnhoe  Road, 

Poisloe  Bridge, 

Exeter,  Devon  EX4  7HZ. 

I AND  I suspect  a lot  of  other 
1 people,  might  have  more 
sympathy  for  cyclists  if  they 
kept  off  the  pavements.  Most 
of  David  Reynolds’  (Letters, 
September  24)  complaints 
about  motorists'  treatment  of 
cyclists  apply  equally  to  cy- 
clists' attitudes  towards 
pedestrians. 

Nell  Burgess. 

23  Drury  Lane, 

Lincoln  LN13BN- 


On  grandparents 

\A  /ITH  reference  to  your 
VV  article  (Generation  flap, 
September  24)  on  grandpar- 
enting  classes:  in  a research 
paper  Pm  publishing  next 
month  cd  the  elderly  the  evi- 
dence shows  it  isn’t  clear  how 
many  grandparents  are  ac- 
tively involved  in  their  grand- 
children’s lives  via  baby-sit- 
ting and  so  on.  Unlike  that  of 
Age  Concern,  our  research,  in- 
dicates that  a high  proportion 
of  the  elderly — 72  per  cent  in 
our  sample  — no  longer  baby- 
sit regularly.  Respondents 
also  said  they  felt  their  par- 
enting skills  to  be  out  of  date 
and  no  longer  relevant. 

. The  move  to  re-teach  grand- 
parenting skills  is  welcome.  It 
will  also  address  growing 
problem  of  social  isolation  of 
the  eldexly  which  is  affecting 
our  society.  I’ve  Identified 
two  groups:  the  “cheerful 
ielghties”,  who  are  more  open 
to  relationships  with  younger 
people  and  the  “sombre  six- 
ties”, fearful  of  their  own  se- 
curity, who  can  find  it  hard  to 
interact  with  younger  genera- 
tions. Unless  action  Is  - taken, 
the  latter  view  Is  going  to 
dominate  the  culture  of  the 
aged  in  the  years  ahead. 

(Dr)  Frank  Furedi. 
Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Kent 
at  Canterbury, 

Kent  CT2  7NZ. 


A Country  Diary 


The  view  from 
Eastbourne 

SIMON  Hoggarfs  confer- 
ence sketch  (Mandelson 
gets  hot  air  treatment. 
September  24)  argues  that 
global  warming  is,  "an 
uproved  and  contested  hy- 
pothesis”. This  view  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place  in 
the  Times  or  the  Telegraph  10 
years  ago  — but  is  extraordi- 
nary in  the  supposedly  envi- 
ronmentally aware  Guardian. 

Climate  change,  caused 
mainly  by  man-made  C02 
build  up  In  the  atmosphere,  is 
accepted  fact  by  the  British 
Government,  the  EU,  the 
OECD  and  the  United  Nations. 
If  it  continues,  it  will  have  a 
catastrophic  impact  on  the 
global  dlmate.  Worldwide  de- 
bate Is  no  longer  “IT  we  need 
to  do  something  to  reduce 
emissions,  but  how  we  do  it 
Liberal  Democrats  debated 
these  issues  as  the  major  pol- 
icy paper  at  our  conference. 
We  have  set  out  in  detail  what 
needs  to  be  done — and  how  to 
do  it.  Whether  you  argue  or 
disagrees  with  our  plans,  it 
does  none  of  your  readers  a 
service  in  promoting  the  view 
that  nothing  needs  to  be  done. 
Matthew  Taylor  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A0AA. 

I T could  be  just  a shade  cyni- 
I cal  of  me,  but  I have  to  ques- 
tion Peter  Mandelson’s  mo- 
tives for  attacking  Paddy 
Ashdown.  It  could  wen  be  an 
attempt  to  gain  support  from 
rank-and-file  Labour  mem- 
bers in  the  run-up  to  the  cru- 
cial national  executive  elec- 
tions. It  could  be  a cool 
manoeuvre  designed  purely 
to  garner  votes:  a mere  step- 
ping stone  cm  his  progress  to 
the  front  benches.  Otherwise 
the  minister  without  portfolio 
has  to  fall  back  on  the  Millen- 
nium Dome  and  Labour's 
lacklustre  performance  in  Ux- 
bridge. This  is  hardly  a re- 
cord of  achievement  and  a 
promise  of  more. 

(CUr)  Kevin  Peters. 

273  London  Road, 

North  End, 

Portsmouth  P02  SHE. 

THE  real  reason  for  Tony 
I Blair’s  and  Peter  Mandel- 
son's  irritation  at  the  Lib- 
Dems’  criticism  of  Govern- 
ment policy  Is  that  many 
Labour  MPs  agree  with  Paddy 
Ashdown.  Having  been 
silenced  in  the  cause  of  Party 
unify,  their  doubts  can  only 
be  publicly  expressed  in  the 
forum  of  LibDem  opinion.  If 
there  is  Indeed  such  dissent 
cm  the  Labour  back  benches  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
these  Labour  MPs  are  pre- 
pared to  support  the  LibDems 
in  opposing  proposed 
legislation. 

GL  Samson, 

8 Preston  Road, 

Abingdon,  Oxon  OX14  5LB. 


WHITBURN,  Tyne  and  Wean 
Conditions  for  rock  pooling 

were  Just  about  perfect  as  the 
40  students  on  Durham  Uni- 
versity department  of  Biologi- 
cal Sciences  annual  marine 
biology  field  course  headed  for 
Whitburn  Rocks,  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  nets,  buckets, 
sieves,  garden  forks  and  col- 
lecting jars.  A flat  calm  sea, 
blue  sky  stretching  to  every 
horizon  and  an  equinoctial 
spring  tide  that  would  be  cine 
of  the  lowest  of  the  year  pro- 
Vided  perfect  conditions  for 
exploring  kelp  beds  that  axe 
rarely  exposed.  The  omens 
were  good.  The  first  rock  that 
I tamed  over  revealed  a large 
and  belligerent  velvet  swim- 
ming crab— a species  with  an 
alarming  ability  to  reach  bade 
over  its  carapace  and  deliver  a 
painful  nip  to  the  unwary. 
Soon  he  was  sharing  a bucket 
with  edible  crabs — with  cara- 
paces like  neafiy  crimped  pie 
Crusts  — and  hermit  crabs 
that  sulked  in  their,  winkte- 
ahcll  hnmefr.  Turning  oyer 
slippery,  algae-encrusted 


rocks  on  the  tide  line  n 
three  more  seashore  pn 
— the  common  and 
Henry  starfish,  witi 
arms,  and  a small  but  d 
red  and  yellow  sun  sta 
a dozen  radiating  arc 
winkled  oat  blue  ray* 
pets  from  the  tangled  he 
of  kelps  and  collect* 
anemones  from  shady 


hangs.  As  the  tide  tur 
were  forced  up  the  bet 
Acting  as  we  retreats 
on  the  strand  line  we 
ate  out  sandwiches,  < 
tag  catches  while  we 
for  the  bus  to  take  us 
the  lab  and  the  aw  it 
their  aquaria.  Someon 
small  but  exquisite  roi 
lobster.  In  another 
there  were  butterfish 
worm  pipefish  — like 
bootlace  with  a single 
tag  dorsal  fin  and  a hea 
sea  horse.  There  were > 
of  writhing  marine  " 
shrimps  and  tiny  sea  ; 

A good  haul,  from  the  1 

fringes  of  the  shore. 

PHIL 
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JA  FASCINATING  * 
^l«rddeinNHS 
i^^zlne  reaches  the 
Diary  via  Peter  Hewitt,  w! 
sends  it  from  Manchester 
Its  author  Is  PbUHani’  J 

mond,  a GF  and  member/ 
the  comedy  duo  Struck  Of 
and  Die,  and  his  subject/ 
the  deUghtftal  courtesy  « 
tors  lavish  uponthelr  w 
tients.  Among  Dr  HamV 
mond’s  brief  lexicon  of 
acronyms  they  use  In  i . 
tient’e  notes  is  IT  BTJ»- 
It  Is  designed  for  elde/ 
hospital  patients,  an/ 
stands  for  Totally 
But  Dnfortimately  . 
Dead  Yet.  Meanwhifpis 
Pmnpkin  Positive ./ 

**whBn  ynn  mblnon  pu  In 

the  patient’s  montj* 
brain  is  so  small 
whole  head  lights/  - *VIr 
Hewitt  asks:  "Do  /really 
think  the  Tiftny*  ifcfate  Of 
the  NHS  should 
space  to  these  h(pc®’ 
atopies  of  m,  1 c/1^ n- 
dlce?”  Henoml/8  GRO-. 
LIES  as  the  nnlr*1 


ow  let’s  hear  ’ 
he  IRAhaSre  to 


Commentary 


h mwmm 


reveals 

“Guard- 


republican  mari^rfast,  a fair 
number  of  people  suffered  di- 
rectly in  feemnneef  it  Q’erry 
j _ . Waite  returned  a hero,  Jaut  a 

HllflA-  potoflessly  damaged  man.  The 

lart  days  of  Bobby  Sands,  cnm- 
: mitting  suicide:  by  hnnger- 

W Oiina  strike,  attracted-foe  indecent 

^ relish  of  a prime,  jrdrifeer  de- 

lighted with  the  o^portortty  to 
show  how  immo'^Bble  she 

could  be.  »4-  _ 

• Such  aheohifian  was  not  a 

RITAIN  has  spent  so  policy,  but  a sufastShte  lor  pol- 
long  refusing  to  nego-  icy.  Based  hoy  foe'  fenipiiKHp  , 

tiate  with  tbe  IRA  that  thpnry  that  any  i^iin n^m  tn 
the  sight  of  Gerry  Ad-  extremists  vroriffi'utedy  furrlte  1 
in  tbe  conference-room  further  dsnands,ctjepeat  per- 
a to  the  quick.  In  the  fonnances,  its  trpfh.was  ctad- 1 
phrase,  it  turns  your  Ienged  by  fee  {exfi&dence  of  i 


phrase,  it  turns  your  Ienged  by  fee 
h.  Martin  McGuinness,  other  countries 
lieutenant,  has  blood  cm  Germany  took-  J 
hands,  and  Adams  has  the  on  hostages.  15m 
e commodity  on  his  con-  usually  bargah 
ace  if  nowhere  else.  Deal-  sooner,  and  fee: 
with  the  hnmnn  face  of  an  increase  in 
prism,  which  swathes  it-  hogfa grvtfl Trtr>gsr 
In  . rectitude,  is  almost  posture-  prevail 
e repellent  than  dealing  the  Tory  years 
a active  gunmen.  Yet,  that,  were  as'  c 


ed-over,  much 
hBd  not  suffer 
Shocking;  or 


L throughout 
wife-  results 


ng  tbe  burdens  erf  a politi-  policy  aa.1ri  lrvHvirtiiBil  terms, 
leader,  a tolerance  for.  - The  most  flagrant  case  was 
ranks  among  that  of  Mandela. -Oar  prime 
lighter  obligations.  Would  minister  spent  a decade  pro- 
it  had  been  shown  years  claiming  that,  because  the 
ANC  TmH  committed  terrorist 
he  many  other  things  in  acts  (though  very  few  of  them), 
modern  era,  wet  owe  the  ttft  iamw*  should  h»  ngtmci^pd. 
piety  to  Margaret  Hansard  is  awash  with'  state- 
In  her  time,  it  be-  meats  of  princjpie  from  her 
axiomatic  that  men  of  and  many  other  ministers 
ce  should  never  be  hu-  whose  prophetic  ^rrror  should 
gagement  with  a-  lie  as  embarrassing  to  them  as 
er.  The  rule  was  their  absurd  exaltation  of 
pen  for  discus-  (thfwf  ButheLezi,  £ man  whose 
as  victims  of  Is-  followers  were  scum  to  show 
extremism  or  Irish  rather  greater  aptitude  for 


' hntnhwry  Hum  MwniMn'g  1 

. We  .want  pofeldanB  wife  | 
principles,  but  what  they  owe 
us  above  all  is  realism  not  pre- 
tence. By  negotiating  wife  fee 
IRA,  this  is  what  Mr  Blair,  at 
last,  is  offering.  Which  is  why; 
now.-  that  it  has  begun,  fee 
spectacle  seems  so  obviously 
necessary  as  to  have  attracted 
fee  approval  even  of  Mrs 
Thatcher’s  latest  successor.  So 
much  for  Conservatism's  fem- 
ora principles.  Even  the  defl- . 
an  fly  - Thateharlte  Mr  Hague, 
hedged  around  by  proto-Tbat- 
cherites  from  way  back,  is 
apparently  aMe  to  reject  the 
point  of  principle  that  mis- 
guided British  policy  for  so 
long. 

Mr  Blair's  public  reversal  of 
strategy  was  prompted  from 
an  unlikely  source,  fly*  secu- 
rity sendee.  Northern  Ireland 
was,  naturally,  on**  of  the  earli- 
est subjects  on  which  lie  was 
briefed,  and  he  learned  that, 
unless  something  was  done  to 
relieve  fee  pressures,the  prov- 
ince feced  a possibly  uncon- 
trollable breakdown  of  order. 

Thff  tepliwitMm  rif  fhift  mw  fee 

Deed  for  an  initiative  which  be 
had  lithe  difficulty  accepting, 
as,  in  a more  obscure  way,  had 
Ids  predecessor.  But  there  was 
a critical  flrffewmrg  between 
Mr  Blair  and  Mr  Major,  in  feat 
Major,  he  whose  stomach  so 
famously  churned,  was  obliged 
to  miriwwd  Parliament  about 

fee  secret  talks  wife  Sinn  Fetn 
which  he  authorised  and 
supervised  for  months. 

Mr  Blair’s  purpose  is  to 
bring  fee  m after  of  Ulster,  as 


fer  as  he  is  able,  out  of  fee 
realm  of  brazen  doctrine  Into 
-fee  world  from  which  most  of 
Us  main  actors  wish  to  exclude 
it  feat  of  political  reality.  In  . 
that  world,  it  mflkftft  fttonan-  ' 
tary  sense  to  admit  fee  ERA  . 
and  to  call  it,  moreover,  by  its 
proper  name  without  fee  top- 
dressing  of  Sinn  Fain.  One 
piece  of  honesty  deserves  an- 
other. Just  as  Mr  Blair  can  be 
open  about  his  dealings,  they 
should  cease  to  be  disguised 
behind  the  fatuities  of  Adams's 
-and  McGuln ness's  pretended 
disconnection  from  terrorism. 
One  precondition  of  negotiat- 
ing wife  terrorists  has  to  be 
that  they  truly  speak  for  fee 
cause  wife  which  democratic 
leaders  are  prepared  to  meet 
and  soil  their  hands-. 

Another  is  feat  the  demo- 
crats should  have  democratic 
support'  for  treating  with  anti, 
democrats.  And  here  what  has 
changed  is  the  evidence  feat 
such  realism  extends  beyond 
fee  British  mainland,  which 
has  few  delicate  sensitivities 


The  allies  of  Irish 
nationalism  in  the 
US  have  been 
forced  to 
surrender  their 
romantic  fallacies 


in  fee  mailer,  to  tbe  streets  of 
Ulster.  At  Westminster,  fee 
tidal  wave  oC  May  X makes 
Blair  Invulnerable  to  the 
Unionist  tyranny-  to  Belfast. : 
even  Mr  Trimble,  alongside  1 
bis  frantic  posturing  in  the  , 
last  <w»!h,  feels  pressure  to  < 
speak  the  . words  feat  do  not 

BVriuHw  him  from  thu  tahte 

By  dealing  wife  these  terror- 
ists, Blair  ic  wit  rftmmrttingwn 

Insult  to  democracy,  as  the  in- 
augural rotundities  of  fee 
Unionists  declared.  Quite  the 

wwtrary  ATI  sfomarTm  may  be 

turned  by  the  presence  cf  mur- 


derers  and  their  apologists 
but,  once  drawn  into  talks, 
they  can  be  put  to  the  demo- 
cratic question.  This  is  fee 
question  which  fee  tactics  of 
Orangery  have  conspired  to  let 
them  avoid  for  30  years.  Do 
they  or  do  they  not-  admit  the 
principle  of  consent  as  the  im- 
mutable tvaei«  cf  any  Northern 
Ireland  settlement? 

Tbe  presumption  is  feat 
their  , answer  is ' in  the  nega- 
tive. That  is  what  fee  bomb- 
ings and  fee  murders  of  30 
years  have  been  about  It  does 
remain,  quite  obviously,  fee 
arwipw  of  some  significant 
Republicans.  But  it  is  no 

Tnnigpn-  Hiimunr  of  politics. 
Dublin  governments  long 

<ftnra  alwmlnnprt  ft.  Hie  flTHpfi 

of  Irish  na+inrrai  lam,  in  Wash- 
ington and  even  Boston,  have 
been  forced  to  surrender  their 
romantic  fallacies.  Only  fee 
exclusion  forced  upon  than  by 
successive'  manifestations  of 
British  Conservatism  has  af- 
forded the  IRA’s  own  leaders 
the  luxury  of  pretending  feat 
the  question  need  not  be 
addressed.  Grandly  refusing  to 
deal  wife  terrorists,  while 
being  an  in+oiUigTT)i»  emotional 
response  from  time  to  time, 
has  been,  as  a British  strategy 
for  three  decades,  a manifest 
disaster,  the  scale  of  which  can 
be  measured  In  the  graveyards 
of  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone. 

Now  we  have  another  strat- 
egy. It  attracts  the  Elimina- 
tions of  moralists  against 
something  of  which  morality 
is  a futile  test  Still  they  pos- 
ture, 30  years  on.  The  strategy 
may  not  work,  because  fee 
ERA  may  not  have  what  it 
hilwa  to  pw»  fee  dpwvirratlff 
test  they  have  set  themselves. 
But  fee  proper  test  does  now 
exist  By  to  fee  table, 

Adams  and  McGuinness  oblige 
themselves  to  express  an  opin- 
ion. They  allow  their  bluff  to 
be  By  comparison  with 

fhitt,  arrnqJtotf-rtiTiwiIttglrinlngj 

for  Example,  is  an  irrelevance: 
yet  another  distraction  from 
the  only  issue  which,  in 
Unionism’s  own  interest, 
matters. 


Contentment 
when  the 
killing  stopped 


David  McKie 


The  psychologist 

Oliver  James  has  writ- 
ten a book  about  why  we 
are  so  unhappy.  Compared 
with  the  thrifty,  testing,  aus- 
terity-haunted 50s,  we  are  rid- 
dled with  angst  going  on  to 
full-scale  depression,  we  quar- 
rel with  those  we  marry  and 
those  we  meet  on  fee  road,  we 
eat  too  much,  drink  too  much, 
are  too  fond  of  drugs  and 
gambling,  and  constitute  in 
general  a fair  old  picture  of 
misery. 

James  offers  plenty  of  expla- 
nations. The  advanced  capi- 
talist world,  he  argues,  con- 
stantly throws  up  grounds  for 
being  dissatisfied.  Media  satu- 
ration and  inescapable  adver- 
tising drive  us  constantly  to 
compare  ourselves  and  our 
lots  with  others:  “excessive 
and  maladjusted  social  com- 
parison" he  calls  it  Competi- 
tive individualism,  though  we 
cant  keep  away  from  it,  is 
driving  us  mad. 

Yet  to  those  who  remember 
fee  50s,  there's  another  differ- 
ence, at  least  as  essential  as 
any  of  these.  Contentment 
does  not  come  only  from  good 
things  .happening  — it  also 
comes  from  awfhl  things  stop- 
ping. And  fee  50s  seemed  to  be 
fell  of  awful  things  stopping. 

The  war,  for  a start  Take 
fee  mid  point  of  fee  50s  : — 
1955.  when  the  Conservatives 
under  Eden  were  returned 
wife  an  increased  majority. 
Anyone  over  20  in  1955 
remembered  fee  second  world 
war,  a war  which  killed  some 
300,000  service  men,  some 
30,000  merchant  seamen,  and 
over  601)00  civilians.  Few  fam- 
ilies were  untouched.  Any 
man  over  30  than  might  well 
have  fotight  in  that  wan  most 
others  bad  some  sad  cause  to 
remember  it  too.  Anyone 
much  over  50  remembered  the 
first  world  war  too,  in  which 
some  150,000  Britons  were 
killed  Now  we  had  peace  — 
an  uncertain  peace,  threat- 
ened by-events  like  fee  block- 
ade qf  Berlin  and  fee  war  in 
Koreb.  but  peace  nonetheless. 

Many  .' in  fee  mid-1950s  also 
remembered  the  Britain  of  the 
1930s,  the  one  you  can  read 
about  in,  for  example.  Or- 
well's account  in  The  Road  To 
Wigan  Pier  of  home  and  work- 
ing life  In  Wigan,  Barnsley 
and  Sheffield,  and  the  dread- 
ful, disease-ridden  housing  to 
to  which  families  were  con- 
signed. But  1939-45  was  known 
as  fee' People’s  War,  and  fee 
people  were  determined  that 
the  years  which  followed 
would  he  fee  people's  peace, 
.in  which  their  efforts,  sacri- 
fice and  sufferings  would  be 
properly  honoured.  That  was 
one  reason  why,  while  not  I 


IIkj 


it,  and  render  its  eventual  out- 
come all  the  more  unpredict- 
able. 

That  central  struggle  is  be- 
tween fee  regime  as  a whole 
and  its  public  constituency  on 
fee  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other,  the  Islamist  movement 
as  a whole,  both  the  original 
Islamic  Salvation  Front  (FIS) 
and  fee  GEA  fanatics  which 
grew  up  in  its  shadow.  It  is  a 
consistent,  ongoing  reality  at 
fee  heart  cf  much  feat  Is  so 
chaotic  and  obscure.  Almost 
as  consistent  is  fee  secondary 
struggle  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
that  which  fee  extremists  in 
'both  camp6  wage  against  their 
own  moderates.  This  is  some- 
times only  latent  or  low-level, 
but  it  always  take  on  a more 
intense,  often  murderous 
form,  whenever  it  looks  as 
though,  the  moderates  of 
either  camp  ; are  groping- 
towards ' some  basis  for 
negotiation. 


dreWs  illness — the 


and  wheezing 


ted  his  Lordship  from 
acting  his  honorary 
degree  from  Goldsmith's 
College  last  week.  But  we  . 
did  Indeed  publish  them. 

“No  yon  didn't,"  says  Nick, 
"I  have  the  Diary  In  front  of 
me. "It’s  confusing,  even  for 
three-time  editors,  but  some 
might  construe  the  words 
"Medical  bulletin:  Nick ' 
Lloyd  calls . . at  the  bot- 
tom of  yesterday ’s  column, 
as  a clue.  “Oh  yes,”  says  an 
apologetic  Sir  Nick.  As  for 
Lord  A’s  medical  problem, 
this,  he  reveals,  Is  "a  tropi- 
cal amoeba  which  recurs 
every  month  or  so.”  So 
there  we  are:  it  was  just 
Lord  Andrew's  time  of  the 
month.. 


um 


AND  that,  clearly,  is 
more  than  ever 
the  case  now.  For 
months  the 
regime  has  been 
engaged  in  secret  talks  wife 
fee  FIS,  and  Its  military  arm, 
the  Mamie  Salvation  Army 
(AJS),  already  to  a state  of  de 
facto  truce  with  the  army.  In 
July,  it  released  the  MS's  "his- 
toric chief'.  Sheikh  Abbas 
Madanl.  from  jail  It  seems  to 
have  been  a much  more  seri- 
ous initiative  than  nwMl,  in 

feat  Zeroual  and  fee  moder- 
ates had  succeeded  in  winning 
fee  involvement  of  same  of 
fee  generals  usually  associ- 
ated wife  the  regime’s  “eradi- 
canonist"  faction,  led  by  Gen- 
eral Muhammad  Lamari,  fee 
chief  of  staff. 

But  within  six  weeks  of  his 
release  Madani  was  told  to 
stop  all  political  activities.  His 
crime?  In  response  to  an  ap- 
peal by  UN  Secretary  General 
Kofi  Annan  for  tolerance  and 
dialogue  in  Algeria,  he  had 
declared  himself  “ready  to 
launch  an  appeal  for  an  end  to 
the  bloodshed".  That  was 
apparently  too  much  for  La- 
marl  and  his  henchmen, 
fiercely  opposed  to  tbe  Inter- 
nationalisation of  a conflict 
which  they  have  always 
deemed  to  be  their  exclusive 
preserve. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  Islamist 
camp,  fee  cleavage  betweeen 
the  FIS  mother  organisation 
and  its  dissident,  demonic 
GIA  offspring  has  been  grow- 
ing steadily.  Its  exiled  leader- 
ship has  openly  called  on  tbe 
Algerian  poeple  to  resist  fol- 
low Islamists  who  disgrace  Is- 
lam’s name.  And  by  merely 
working  for  a ceasefire,  Ma- 
dani was  provoking  a compa- 
rable reaction  from  the  GIA 
It  resorted  to  yet  more  mas- 
sacres. and,  if  possible,  to 
more  atrocious  ones.  But  the 
really  alarming  thing  is  their 
location  in  the  capital  itself.  Is 
it  because  the  army  is  cow  so 
weak  and  overstretched  feat 
fee  GIA  is  able  to  carry  out  its 

mawanrpc  With  the  rooming- 

assurance  that  soldiers  In 
nearby  barracks  win  not  In- 
tervene? Or  is  it  because,  to 
some  mad  consummation  of 
extremist  logic,  eradicators 
and  Islamist  fanaHno  have 
now  gone  beyond  what  was 
already  obvious  — feat  they 
serve  each  other’s  purpose  to 
sabotaging  the  moderates’ 
plans  — to  reach  fee  point  of 
operational  collaboration  or 
at  least  inter-penetration? 

Neither  explanation  bodes 
well  for  fee  regime.  One  sug- 
gests that  it  is  not  very  far 
from  being  overwhelmed;  the 
Other  that  it  Is  so  rent  by 
divisions  feat  it  could  disinte- 
grate from  within.  One  thing 

fa  store:  its  fall  would  make  all 

current  massacres  pale  into 

inaigntfimee. 


WHETHER  Sir  Nick 
will  be  a candidate 
for  the  title  ofDrol- 
lest  PR  of  the  year  It  Is  too 
early  to  say — he  does  not 
take  over  Lord  Andrew’s 
publicity  until  October  l — 
but  a certain  Frank  Verwei- 
jen  has  already  staked  hia 
claim.  He  has  seht  out  a fly- 
sheet with  news  of "tbe 
highly  awl  aimed  Bose 
Wave  radio  i - Ilfs  the 
radio  only  Bose  could 
make.”  Having  mentioned 

fee  freephone  nxunber  for - 

ordering  this  unique  de- 
vice, one  Indeed  that  only 

Bose  co«M  make,  Mr  Veiv 
weijen  adds  an  enticing  PS. 
“Now  you  can  enjoy  fee 
Bose  Wave  radio  In  an  excit- 
ing new  colour  — "he  <»n- 
dudes,  "Graphite  Grey-*- 
That’s  fee  clincher.  WbH 
have  two  gross. 


David  Hirst  warnWthat  appalling  though  the  massacres  in 
Algeria  may  be,  farlvorse  will  follow  if  the  present  regime  falls 

Escalation  of  blood 

THE  «Mtm»  fhnt  most  Mrft  unusual  for  toon  when  I It  makes  for  a striking  con-  J the  contrast  with  Algerian 
X-Sfifooutfee Mr  cut  fee  throats  of  200  trust  wife  feat  other  North  counterparts  entirely  to  fee 
nnten  civil  war  Is  wo»en  and  children,  or  I African  country.  Egypt,  wife  a extremist  temper  of  the 
terrifying  feroc-  buped  them  to  death.  serious  Islamist  insurgency,  people^  is  certainly  rae  very 

itv  lte  wanton  bar-  HEdttat  to  spite  of  the  fact  Where  Egypt  has  aD  fee  gen-  important  reason.  And  tt  is 
■v>  lus  . . .J£  11.M.  Au.  I Amuse  BMw-ialwl  with  a ami-  I mrbiinhr  fmp  that  extremism 


THE  thing  that  most 
shotks  about  fee  Al- 
gerian civil  war  is 
Us  terrifying  feroc- 
ity. Its  wanton  bar- 
barity and.-  above  an  perhaps, 
fee  fact  feat,  'em  fee  insur- 
gents' side,  tt  is  ostensibly 
conducted  in  fee  name  of  one 
of  the  world’s  great  religions. 
Naturally  enough,  it  Is  that 
which  commands  fee  head- 
lines, this  is  a war  fee 
outside  world  knows  so  Utile 
about  for  ft  is  conducted  far 
from  international  scrutiny, 
both  because  of  fee  inherent 
rfHnmWv  of  covering  such  a, 
conflict  and  because  the 
regime  so  rigorously  eriude 
or  controls  fee  outside  oo 
server.  J 

Only  occasional  glimpses  g 
these  atrocities  . arejypucJ 
sated  to  us.  This 
sacra  came  to  our  attantM 
because  ft  took  place-  mb 
location,  on  fee  very  edge  If 
the  capital,  which  made  it  a- 
pbesSbJe  for  foe  reghnep 
hide.  Yet  even  these  gumifs 
are  sufficient  and  farngr 
enough  to  reducefte  frigBni 

inhumanity  to.? 

My.  At  Bentahfa  Mg 

mw,  presumab&toembttoi 

Groups  Islamites  ;AgM 
(GIA),  did  nothing  paAeu- 


IdrE-unraual.for  them  when 
tpj  cut  fee  throats  off  290 
woven  and  children,-  or 

Rto  death.. 

spite  of  the  fact 
clearly  for  ever 
esh  refinements 
cruelty,  and  bar- 
- more  toterest- 
i — tbeldealofii- 
ation  for  it. 
sample,  a group 
edly  emerged 
IA  which  takes 
i to  new,  prepos- 
deariy  blasphe- 
j_  Calling  itself 
Igatost-God,  its 
members  reportedly  cut  off 
the  index  finger  of  their  right 
hand  — that  being  fee  one 
with  which  devout  Muslims 
make  feefr  profession  of  faith 
— their  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows-ilhey  stogie  out  young 
women  for  their  holy. terror, 
especially  pregnant  -ones,  .so 
as  to  prevent  them  from  giv- 
ing birth  to  new  Muslims. 
They,  have  turned  against  fee 
Almighty  himself  because  be 
has  abandoned  them  to  their 
quest  for  tbe  establishment  off, 
fee  perfect  “Islamic  state”.  If  . 
fefa^iugl^sts  that  AJgarlans- 
have^Kfratural  bent  for.es->, 
trtmvlgiTO^h  i gtorlans  and  sodh- 
ologist*  tend  to  agree. 


It  makes  for  a striking  con- 
trast wife  that  other  North 
African  country,  Egypt,  wife  a 
serious  Islamist  insurgency. 
Where  Egypt  has  all  fee  gen- 
tleness associated  wife  a sed- 
entary agrarian  society,  Alge- 
ria has  all  the  sharp  passions 
of  desert  tribalism.  This  natu- 
ral disposition  has  been  exac- 
erbated by  recent  historical 
experience.  There  was  the  ex- 
tremism, cruelty  and  massive 
cultural  disruption  of  French 
cokmial  conquest  and  occupa- 
tion.  Then  there  was  the  bar- 
barism of  the  antwfolonial  lib- 
eration. war.  which,  in 

addition  to  fee  mistrust  of  the 
foreigner,  left  a perhaps  even 
more  bitter  legacy  cf  internal 
animosities,  caused  by  such 
fratricidal  violence  as  the 
massacre  of  tens  of  thousands 
of "baritis”,  or  proFrench  col- 
laborators, in  the  aftermath  of 
independence.  . 

IT  IS  natural  to  compare 
and  contrast  Egypt's  and 
Algeria's  Mmyijf  terror, 
to  Egypt  fee^govem- 

ment  has  “contained”  Ms 
insurgents,  now  laq&y  con- 
fining them  to  fear.  Upper 
Egyptian  province*  from 
■where  they  first  ca^L  While 
it  would  be  wrong  teitembuts 


the  contrast  wife  Algerian 
counterparts  entirely  to  fee 
extremist  temper  of  the 
people,  it  is  certainly  one  very 
important  reason.  And  tt  is 
certainly  true  fewt  pglininimi 
is  now  dictating  the  course  of 
thi»  struggle. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  just  the 
extremism  thp  world  most 
hears  , about,  that  of  fee  Is- 
lamic fanatics.  It  is  feat  of  the 
regime  as  weD.  Tbe  military- 
hacked  government  of  Gen- 
eral Liam  in  Zeroual  pro- 
- ftiwimfl  ttwlf  a . believer  - to 

secularism,  democracy.  Plu- 
ralism. and  all  the  basic  West- 

em-style  freedoms. 

But,  in  reality,  the  hard-line 
generals  are  little  more  wed- 
ded, in  their  behaviour,  to  the 
true  spirit  of  democracy  and 
trflerance  than  fee  GIA  are 
representative  exponents  of 
tha  teachings  of  fee  prophet 
Mohamed. 

There  is  much  that-  is  ob- 
scure, almost  ^decipherable 
in  this  barbarous  cfvfl.  war. 
Many  dements  of  it — some  of 
foam,  inre  clan,  family,  and 
community  vendettas  that  are  1 
rooted  to  the  country’s  harsh 
history  — have  how  grafted 
themselves  an  to  fee  central 
Struggle.  - They , undoubtedly- 
greatly  exacerbate  and  widen 


stinting  their  thankn  to  Chur- 
chill for  winning  the  war, 
they  threw  him  out  in  favour 
of  Attlee. 

By  fee  mld-SOs,  a solid  start 

had  been  made  in  tearing 
down  tbe  filthy  slums  of 
Wigan  .and  Sheffield,  and 
everywhere  else,  with  the 
Tories  accelerating  the  pace 
of  demolition  and  rebuilding 
they  inherited  from  Labour. 
Beveridge  had  identified  the 
five  scourges  — want,  igno- 
rance, squalor,  idleness  and 
disease  — and  Labour,  creat- 
ing fee  welfare  state,  had 
begun  to  smite  than.  One  sign 
of  that  progress,  in  matters 
which  touch  the  deepest 
springs  of  people's  happiness, 
was  the  greater  survival  of 
new-born  children.  The  rate 
of  deaths  of  infants  under  one 
year,  per  1,000  live  births,  was 
57  in  1935  and  in  1940;  by  1950 
it  was  down  to  30;  by  fee  end 
of  fee  decade  it  had  fallen  to 
22.  Partly  because  of  that  im- 
provement, Ufa  expectancy 
rose  from  59  for  men  and  63 
for  women  in  the  early  thir- 
ties, to  68  and  74  respectively 
at  the  end  of  fee  50s. 

The  late  40s  were  often 
tough.  Rationing,  initially 
eased,  had  to  be  reimposed. 
The  fuel  crisis  of  194M7  — tbe 
cruellest  winter  of  the  century 
and  fee  heating  off  every- 
where — was  a time  of  real 
privation.  And  yet  people 
could  take  it  Bad  though 
things  were,  there  was  still  a 
feeling  that  the  worst  had 
gone  and  would  not  return. 
Though  It  lost  in  1951,  Labour 
polled  the  greatest  vote  in  its 
history-  For  12  years  after  the 
1945  election,  no  government 
lost  a seat  at  a byelection  (in 
1953,  fee  Conservatives  even 
gained  one).  And  now  and 
again,  some  dream  which 
people  bad  clung  to  wben  the 
world  was  at  its  darkest  came 
true.  One  of  the  silly  songs 
that  people  sang  in  the  war 
began:  Tm  going  to  get  lit  up 
when  the  lights  come  cm  to 
London.”  And  at  last,  when 
the  power  supplies  were 

strong  enough  to  sustain  it, 
they  did,  to  London  and  in  all 
fee  big  cities.  In  Leeds,  and  no 
doubt  most  other  places  were 
similar,  great  gangs  of  excited 
people  touring  fee  streets 
marvelled  and  gasped  over 
displays  which  nowadays  we 
wouldn't  waste  a minute  on. 
What  today  is  taken  for 
granted  was  in  those  days  pre- 
cious. 

IM1ALKING  to  survivors  of 

ffl  war,  or  reading  a re- 

■ creation  like  -Sebastian 
Faulks’s  Birdsong,  it  some- 
times seems  that  fee  gulf  be- 
tween them  and  us  is  un- 
bridgeable. Even  those  who 
experienced  war  as  civilians 
have  a memory,  a dimension, 
barely  explicable  to  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  it.  The  con- 
tentment of  fee  50s  reflected  a 
range  of  experience  which  is 
not  only  missing  today  but  is 
scarcely  even  remembered. 
Oliver  James  should  stir  it 
into  his  pot 

Britain  On  The  Couch,  by  Oliver 
James  (Century  £16.99) 


Z infan  del  ? 

Warm  l .-ho  a ballerina? 
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Merrll  Stig  Anderson 

Future  worid  of  a feminist 


JUDITH  Mura.  Who 
ms  died  aged  74, 
wrote  science  fic- 
tion in  her  early 
years,  produced  in- 
uMnna  SP  anthologies  in 
Mr  middle  years,  and,  in  the 
««  two  decades  of  her  life, 


- . . —7”  vuuau 

states  jto  Canada  in  protest  at 
tne  Vietnam  war.  became 
well-known  on  Canadian 
television. 

In  the  1940s  she  became  a 
feminist  and  thus  found  her- 
self isolated  within  a field 
dominated  by  mafe  authors 
and  editors.  Placed  by  what 
she  deemed  sexism  from 
within  and  obtuse 
from  without,  and  lacking  the 
wiles  that  might  obscure  firom 
Insecure  males  the  extent  of 
her  talents  or  the  cogency  of 
ber  advocacy  of  causes  to 
which  she  dedicated  herself, 
she  soon  became  famous  for 
her  sharp  mind  and  her  short 
fuse. 

She  addressed  a world 
which  often  dismissed 
science  fiction  as  children’s 


Bryan  Ingham 

A life  in 
art  on 
the 
Lizard 

BRYAN  Ingham.  Who  ] 
died  of  cancer  aged 
was  perhaps  one  of 


literature,  which  did  not  im- 
prove  the  patience  of  someone  I 
who  did  not  suffer  fools 

gladly 

She  was  bom  Josephine  Ju- 
liet Grossman  in  New  York 
City.  After  a teenage  mar- 
riage, and  years  spent  cam- 
paigning against  the  second 
world  war,  her  first  story. 
That  Only  a Mother  was  pub- 
lished In  Astounding  Science 
Fiction  magazine  In  1948.  Its  i 
unabashed  focus  on  a moth- 1 

er's  traumatised  response  to  ] 
nuclear  annageddon  caused 
some  stir. 

In  1949  she  married  the 
science  fiction  writer  Fre- 
derlk  Polfl;  they  divorced  In 
1953.  A third  marriage  ended 
in  1975. 

Her  first  novel  Shadow  On 
The  Hearth  and  her  first  an- 
thology Shot  In  The  Dark 
were  published  in  1950.  She 
directed  the  Milford  Science 
Fiction  Writers  Conference 
from  1956  to  1961. 

Merrfl  was  not  a prolific 
writer  and  did  not  waste 
words.  Two  novels  in  coHabo- 


Merrfl . . . scabrous  humour 

ration  with  Cyril  Komblnth 
— who  also  co-wrote  several 
books  with  Pohl  — were  com- 
paratively routine.  But  the 
stories  assembled  in  Daugh- 
ters Of  Earth  (1958),  Out  Of 
Bounds  (1960)  and  Survival 
Ship  (1976)  demonstrated  how 
science  fiction  could  be  used 
from  a feminist  perspective  to 
explore  issues  ranging  from 
women’s  rede  in  society  to 


eugenics,  from  racism  to  war. 
She  helped  create  science  fic- 
tion as  a genre  fit  for  women 
to  argue  In. 

But  she  remains  more  im- 
portant, perhaps,  for  her  an- 
thologies. Early  selections 
demonstrated  wide  reading — 
size  was  adept  at  scouring 
non-SF  Journals  for  SF  stories 
published  for  reason  of  com- 
mercial camouflage  without 
the  label  In  1966,  she  began 
an  extremely  influential 
Year's  Best  anthology  series, 
which  ran  to  12  volumes.  And 
in  1968,  after  some  time  in 
England,  she  published  Eng- 
land Swings  SF  (1968),  a sffly 
i tittle  which  fail  pH  to  disguise 
the  importance  of  the  woric. 

It  presented  to  the  English- 
speaking  worid  the  first  fruits 
of  what  became  new  wave 
science  fiction.  Authors  like 
Brian  Aldiss,  J G Ballard  «mri 
Michael  Moorcock  based 
their  speculative  fictions  as 
much  on  French  surrealism 
as  on  Robert  A Heinlein;  Mer- 
rfl’s  publicising  of  the  new 
form  did  much  to  expand 


awareness  of  science  fiction 
as  an  adult  literature. 

After  moving  to  Canada  in 
1968.  Merrll  suffered  writer’s 
block  and  wrote  almost  no 
more  fiction.  In  1970,  she  do- 
nated her  superbly  selected 
5,000-volume  science  fiction 
library  to  the  Toronto  Public 
Library  where  they  formed 
the  core  of  what  was  first 
called  the  Spaced  Out  Library 
and  since  1991  the  Menu  Col- 
lection. It  is  now  the  world’s 
largest  publicly  housed  SF 
collection. 

I first  met  Merrll  in  1977. 
She  was  something  of  a fabu- 
lous figure  in  Canadian  liter 
ary  and  media  life.  Raunchy, 
with  a scabrous  sense  of  hu- 
mour, she  had  a mongoose 
glare,  and  little  social  pa- 
tience. She  was  already  full  of 
memories,  and  was  very  de- 
cidedly not  averse  to  gossip. 

She  loved  talking  about  the 
rather  large  number  of  men, 
most  of  them  science  fiction 
writers,  she  had  slept  with 
mostly,  it  seemed,  between 
about  1945  and  1960.  It  had 


been  a very  fiill  life,  and  hi 
1977  she  expected  It  to  con- 
tinue at  full  spate,  though  she 
was  already  contemplating 
writing  some  sort  of  memoir. 

It  is  not  dear  how  much  of 
that  was  actually  composed 
over  the  next  20  years.  Her 
heart  was  had,  and  she  paid , 
little  heed  to  maintaining . 
good  health.  She  drank, 

smoked.  Joked,  stayed  very 
much  alive.  Her  feme,  at  least 
in  Canada,  increased. 

Hast  saw  her  in  June,  when 
she  was  using  a motorised 
wheelchair  to  increase  her 
mobility.  She  knew  she  was 
going  to  die  soon.  She  seemed 
indifferent  to  death,  but  hated 
the  frlep  of  dying.  However, 
she  grinned  and  bore  it 

She  leaves  two  daughters, 
six  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren. 

John  auto 

Judith  Merrii  (Josephine  Juliet 
Grossman),  science  fiction 
writer,  bora  January  21.  1923; 
died  September  12, 1997 


BRYAN  Ingham,  who  has 
died  of  cancer  aged  61, 
was  perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  etchers  of  the  latter 
part  of  this  century.  He  was 
also  a painter  and  sculptor  of 
international  distinction, 
whose  oeuvre  in  recent  years 
started  to  receive  the  appreci- 
ation it  had  long  deserved. 

Tnghnm  once  said  that  the 
chance  place  of  his  birth, 
Preston,  just  across  the  fron- 
tier from  his  native  York- 
shire, raarip  him  fed  an  out- 
sider In  his  own  county 
because  it  disqualified  him 
from  playing  cricket  for  York- 
shire (although  he  did  get  a 
trial  at  BramaO  Lane  on  the 
strength  of  one  superb  leg 
glide,  which  he  had  learned 
from  cigarette  cards  of  the 
great  Ranii).  He  recently 
reflected  that  this  same  feel- 
ing underlay  his  artistic  and 
personal  life. 

Ingham  was  brought  19  in 
the  close-knit  back-to-back 
terrace  community  of  the  tex- 
tile towns  in  Yorkshire’s  Cal- 
der  valley.  His  father  George 
was  a buyer  for  menswear 
store  chains,  and  Ingham’s 
first  Job,  at  16,  was  as  an 
assistant  in  the  gents'  outfit- 
ters of  an  old-fashioned  Shef- 
field department  store.  This 
background  produced  a love 
of  tradition,  and  respect  for 
the  work  ethic  which  never 
left  him 

Ingham  disliked  his  gram- 
mar school  though  under  his 
Uncle  Leslie’s  influence  he 
was  an  avid  reader  from  an 
early  age.  His  introduction  to 
drawing  »» ne  in  the  Scouts 
through  an  enlightened  lady 
examiner  whose  name  he  for- 
got but  whose  romantic  rural 
landscapes  he  clearly 
recalled.  From  then  on  he 
always  had  a block  or  sketch 
book  about  him. 

The  mannered,  slightly  pre- 
tentious young  man  who 
joined  the  RAF  for  national 
service  in  1954  gained  im- 
mensely from  the  experience. 
His  contemporaries  called 
him  “professor”,  and  his  offi- 
cers soon  wrote  him  off  as 
artistic,  after  which  he  was 
left  very  much  to  his  own 
devices.  - 

Ingham  profited  from,  this 
by  teaching  himself  to  paint 
wail  enough  to  be  accepted  at 
St  Martin’s  School  of  Art  in 
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Bryan  Ingham a love  of  tradition  and  respect  for  the  work  ethic 
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1957.  There,  under  teachers  1 
including  Vivian  Pitchforth,  I 
Archibald  Ziegler  and  the 
wood  engraver  Gifford  Webb, 
he  acquired  a technique  to 
amaze  Edward  Morse  and 
Frederick  Gore,  then  the  prin- 
cipal and  head  of  painting 
respectively;  he  also  attracted 
the  interest  of  the  late  Carol 
Weight  firom  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Art  where  Ingham 
then  went  (as  a contemporary 
of  David  Hockney). 

At  the  RCA,  Ingham’s 
youthfUI  temper  and  apparent 
arrogance  made  him  powerful 
enemies,  and  though  be  was 
Royal  Scholar  after  his  first 
year,  at  graduation  in  1964  he 
was  given  a poor  degree.  His 
critics  were  confounded  at 
the  diploma  show,  however. 


when  Ingham  had  13  offers  of 
jobs  when  only  six  out  of  the 
26  students  showing  found 
employment 

While  at  the  RCA.  Tngham 
was  asked  by  Lord  Perth  to 
undertake  some  delicate 
restoration  work  at  his  home, 
Stobbaff.  in  Scotland.  The 
, commission  developed  into  a 
1 lifelong  and  highly  successful 
sub-plot  of  Ingham’s  career, 
which  gave  both  men  much 
pleasure  and  leaves  a unique 
body  of  work. 

After  two  years  of  teaching. 
Ingham  spent  a year  in  his 
beloved  Italy  with  the  help  of 
a Leverhulme  award,  includ- 
ing six  months  at  the  British 
Academy  in  Rome.  A year 
after  his  return,  Ingham  fait 
the  need  to  get  away  from  the 


competitive  London  art  mi- 
lieu to  develop  his  work. 

So  began  ffi  years  at  Jolly- 
town.  a remote  and  primitive 
cottage  on  the  Lizard,  from 
where  he  emerged  for  impor- 
tant periods  In  St  Ives,  Lon- 
don and  Worpswede  in  Ger- 
many, while  developing  an 
incomparable  etching 
technique. 

Ingham  described  his  art's 
purpose  as  "to  beg,  borrow, 
consolidate  and  synthesise;  to 
add  even,  to  the  classical  tra- 
dition of  harmony  and  con- 
tained chance,’’  and  this 
sourcing  of  inspiration  came 
as  much  from  art  as  from  his 
environment  His  later  work 
hovers  on  the  boundary  be- 
1 tween  representation  and  ab- 
straction. 


Tngham  worked  with  im- 
mense energy.  He  would,  as 
he  put  It  “carve  and  quarry” 
his  plates,  which  were  often 
worked  and  reworked  to  such 
paper  thinness  that  they  had 
to  be  rebacked.  It  produced  a 
sculptural  quality  which  is  a 
feature  of  most  of  his  art 

Ingham’s  preoccupation 
with  female  form  was  one 
which  found  a good  deal  of 
practical  expression  in  his 
life  — through  a number  of 
cherished  relationships  — as 
in  his  art  He  married  late,  to 
Aysel  Orifirin.  the  writer  and 
poet  from  whom  he  was  later 
divorced  but  to  whom  he 
remained  very  close. 

His  many  friends  from  aR 
walks  of  life  relished  his  pow- , 
ers  as  debater  and  raconteur,  1 


particularly  of  podxy  (he 
knew  many  favourites  by 
heart).  He  loved  mtsic  and 
his  Legendary  hospitality  in- 
cluded a cuisine  in  which 
boiled  sheep  was  a our  de 
force.  He  was  a lifebng  cy- 
cling enthusiast  renember- 
ing  his  move  to  CoravaXL  as 
the  day  Tommy  Sbnpsm  died 
in  the  Tour  de  France. 

Bnt  above  all  *r4an 
Ingham  was  a private  and 
spiritual  man  who  ctose  to 
open  Hfmwpif  fony  mahlu  in 
the  powerful  artistic  state- 
ments which  are  his  legicv. 

Jonathan  Wynne  Evans 

Geo  roe  Bryan  Ingham.  Irjtist, 
born  June  11,  1936;  tiled 
September  22, 1897  1 f 


Gowning  around . . . Stig  Andersonght)  with  Abba 

Keeping  Alba 
onsong 


STIG  Anderson,  who  has 
died  aged  66,  was  the 
manager  and  ’‘fifth 
member”  of  Abbe,  the  Swed- 
ish quartet  whom  he  once 
claimed  in  1978,  with  some 
justification,  to  be  the  most 
successful  group  in  pop  music 
history. 

A former  school  teacher,  he 
turned  to  pop  music  in  the 
1950s  with  “Stig  Anderson 
and  his  Mashed  Creaxnpuffs”. 
He  also  wrote  hundreds  of 
songs  in  EngtYah  — the  only 
language,  he  said,  for  pop 
composers  with  global  ambi- 
tions, a conviction  he  im- 
pressed upon  Abba.  Hjs  own 
first  hit  was  Rockin'  Billy 
(I960),  which  sold  well  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Scandinavia. 

By  1963  Anderson  had  set 
up  his  Sweden  Music  publish- 
ing rnwipany  and  Polar  Music 
record  labeL  In  that  year  he 
signed  a group  called  the 1 
West  Bay  Singers  — whom  he  1 
renamed  the  Hootenanny 
Singers  — led  by  Bjorn  Ul- 
vaeus,  who  subsequently 
teamed  up  with  Benny  An- 
derssan  from  the  Hep  Cats, 
the  "Swedish  Beatles’*.  With 
Benny  and  Bjorn,  Anderson 
composed  songs  for  singers 
signed  to  foe  Polar  label  and 
for  foe  first  album  by  the  duo. 
This  recording  also  included 
the  voices  of  Anni-Frid  Lyng- 
stad  and  Agnetba  Feltskog. 
Soon  afterwards  the  quartet 
was  launched  to  compete  In 
the  Swedish  qualifying  heat 
of  foe  1973  Eurovision  Song 
Contest  Their  song.  Ring 
Ring,  narrowly  lost  fait  the 
following  year  Abba  (the 
choice  of  name  was  Ander- 
son’s) won  the  contest  itself 
with  Waterloo. 

Anderson  co-wrote  the  lyr- 
ics with  his  protegg  Bjorn, 
but  the  increasing  popularity 
of  foe  group  led  him  away 
from  a creative  contribution 
to  .a  managerial  one.  He  had 
the  tnrmri  vision  common  to 
foe  most  effective  artist  man- 
agers, being  devoted  to  Ab- 
ba’s interests  and  confident  of 
their  supreme  talent  and 
success. 

In  an  era  when  many  other 


Swedish  igjcians  were  po- ,, 
Hticallyace,  the  frothy  pop  1 
of  Abba  winot  always  hon- 
oured at  h and  Anderson  _• 
lashed  ouat  his  fellow ‘ j 
Swedes,  dang  that  “if  we ,r 
were  Engtb^e  would  be  3 
getting  hozirs  from  the  .. 
Queen  by  mr 
For  a few  ^ ^ the  late 
1970s  Abba  somore  records £„ 
than  any  othei^  and  Ander-  ,, 
son’s  determis  rvn  to  maxi- 
mise  their  etjngc  led  to  } 
unique  barte^greements  i 
with  Soviet  fa  companies.  ! 
The  Russian spoles  and  i 
Romanians  ua  art  trea-  i 
sures,  toys,  nuooins  and 
even  Polish  poles  to  pay  ? 
for  Abba  tapes  t records.  ft 
Finally.  Anderstget  up  a _ 
company  to  dean  oil  fu-  “ 
tures,  but  lost  mfes  when  £ 
worid  oR  prices  <apsed  in  “ 
foe  early  1980s.  I*  losses  5 
and  accusations  tax  eva-  f- 
ston  by  AndersotnH  the 
group  soured  reins  he-  • 
tween  him  and  Abb\R  four  !■ 
members  sued  him  loss  of  : ! 
royalties.  “ 

During  foe  I980i\bba's  ’ 

reputation  feB  but  best  in  1 

the  group  grew  aga*t  the 
end  of  foe  decade.  1989, 
Anderson  sold  the  Attack! 
catalogue  to  PiblyGrairhich  f 
proceeded  to  sell  mills  of  £ 
compact  discs  of  the  *up's  . 0 
hits.  That  year  Andersalso  f 

set  up  and  funded  foliar  » 

Music  Prize  with  foe  Sjjsh  ? 

Royal  Academy  of  sic.  . 

Each  year  one  classic^  ? 

pop  musician  or  comp*  jj  ? 

awarded  one  million  c ns  3 

(about  £250,000).  \ 

The  Anderson  involve  - 

with  the  music  industjg  { 

maintained  by  his  daufcf  1 

Marie,  whose  first  job  wi$_ 
marketing  manager  fort- 
father.  She  now  runs  her  t- 
Anderson  Records  comp 
— its  artists  include  fori 
Abba  singer  Anni-F 
Lyngstad. 

Daw  Lalng 

Stikkan  Anderson,  music  enti 
p ran  cur.  born  January  25.  19S 
died  September  12, 1997 


Birthdays 


Strother  Araott,  principal 
and  vice-chanceDor,  St  An- 
drews University,  63;  Nor- 
man Ayrton,  theatre  and 
opera  ‘director,  73;  Ronnie 
Barker,  comedian,  68;  Jane 
Bradford,  banker,  51;  Sir 
Leon  Brlttan  QC.  ED  com- 
missioner. 58;  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  conductor.  70;  Martin 
Dermott,  rugby  league 
player,  30;  Michael  Douglas, 
actor, -53;  Andrew  Gardner, 
newscaster,  65;  Mike  Gibbs, 
jazz  composer,  60;  John 
Hills,  racehorse  trainer,  37; 
Sir  David  Hunt,  former  dip- 
lomat and  Mastermind  cham- 
pion of  champions  (1982),  84; 
Catherine  Zeta  Jones,  ac- 
tress, 28;  Felicity  Kendal,  ac- 
tress, 51;  Jodie  Kidd,  super- 
model,  19;  Prof  Sir  WllUajn 
Mitchell,  physicist,  72; 
Christopher  Reeve,  actor, 
45;  Tim  Severin,  explorer 
and  author,  57;  Vivien  Stem, 
director,  Nacro,  56;  Com- 
mandant Daphne  Swallow, 
former  director,  WRNS.65; 

1 John  Taylor,  jazz  pianist, 
composer,  55;  Gareth  Tho- 


mas, Labour  MP,  43;  Ro- 
wena  Vlnlng,  diplomat,  76; 
Barbara  Walters,  television 
journalist,  66;  Nicholas 
Wood,  former  president. 
Royal  Pharmaceutical  Soci- 
ety, 49. 

Death  Notices 

<UNT,  HKSft.  m*  Burning  dtad  tram 

58**  90-  Enqubtaa  to  T.Gsm,  53  Southdaan 
Cardans.  London,  swra  8WT. 

KAUFMAWL  Maufcs  Hatfcigton.  on  Sep- 
tember 21*1  rflar  a tonfl  bottle  coura- 
VoouBiy  lougm.  tartan  tether  ol  Lotto  and 
Bamaby.  Service  wlH  taka  place  on  Mon- 
day 28m  September  at  waat  London  Cre- 
mekMluni  at  11.30am.  No  Bowers  please 
but  donadona  to  Cancer  Rebel  MaemtHan 
teuiaes- 
PICK 
on  s 


matodum.  Friday  30/011097  at  930am.  ®" 

WIo  btece  voir  announcement  telephone 

0171  713  4387  or  tax  0171  713  4129  bSreen 
Ban  and  3pm  MooPrL  “»™wmen 


Jackdaw 


Zip  Yo’  Mouth 

BTTTY  Kelley  has  also  de- 
cided to  take  on  the  whole 
Windsor  dynasty  from  1917. 

rnk;«i  IhwaIikm  a PTITTl 


TiUS  ^rtan4 

tory.  You  want  to  hear  about 
Wallis  Simpson  again?... 

. The  ideal  reader  for  this  book 

might  be  the  GI  equivalent  of 

those  Japanese  soldiers  who 

every  so  often  stumble  out  of 
the  bushes  to  salute  the  Em- 
peror. So.  tell  me:  the  Utile 
princesses — UUbet  andwas 
it  Me«?— what  became  erf 
them.  No.theydldntL. . 

The  main  concern,  ox 

course.  Is  sex.  Larry  Adta;  in 

iggg,  quotes  himself  as  having 

to^Piince  Philip,  back  when 


he  was  marrying  Elizabeth, 
,rb8  glad  your  zipper  can’t 
talk’’.  But  it  can.  If  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet,  he  is  even 
less  of  a one  to  his  trousers 
and,  in  the  end,  the  zipper  al- 
j ways  talks.  Her  name  is  Kitty 
Zipper. 

The  larger,  hotter  rumours 
are  interesting  for  the  way 
they  are  presented  and  Justi- 
fied as  For  what  they  contain. 
Princess  Margaret  and  the 
future  Lord  Snowdon,  for 
• instance,  were  “petite-rebels 

who  chain-smoked  cigarettes 
and  slavered  over  porno- 
graphic movies.”  Hard  to 
know  which  sin  is  deemed  the 
greater,  but  check  out  that 

trailer-park  verb.  How  do  you 
watch  a pom  movie?  You 
slaver  over  it'  of  course.  What 
did  you  expect —“The  Snow- 
dons watched  pornographic 
movies  with  a Germanic  sense 
ofroyal  duty”?  But  if  they 
were  slavering,  who  saw  them 
slaver?  How  does  Kitty  Zipper 
know?  Forty-three  pages  on 
we  get  an  answer.  Somehow 
mislaying  her  earlier  cer- 
tainty, she  writes:  “The  Ital- 
ian magazine  Men  ran  a cover 
story  on  foe  'wild  and  inti- 
mate' parties  of  the  Snowdons, 


citing  an  alleged  passion  for 
pornography."  Suddenly  it’s 
only  ’’alleged'’-  And  what 
might  be  the  solidity  of  Men  as 
a source?  And  what,  Kitty,  is 
the  Italian  for  "slaver”? 
Julian  Barnes  having  a Uttle 
wkkedfun  in  the  New  Yorker. 

Jurassic  sharks 

THE  broadnosed  sixgfil 
shark  usually  inhabits  dark 
waters  200  to  L500m  down. 
For  reasons  still  unknown,  it 
rises  to  shallow  water,  within 
10  metres  of  the  surface . . . is 
most  commonly  spotted  at 
key  sites  around  Vancouver 
Island,  Canada.  Unlike  its 
modern  five-gflled  cousins, 
most  of  whom  came  on  the 
scene  some  50  million  years 

later,  very  little  Is  known 
about  the  sixgilL  Fossil  re- 
cords reveal  that  it  hasn’t 
changed  much  over  the  last 
150  million  years.  Its  diet 
mainly  of  dogfish, 

sharks,  crabs  and  other  crus- 
taceans. There  is  only  one 
dorsal  fin.  close  to  the  tail. 
And  it  has  big  green  eyes .. . 
Efforts  to  study  it  in  captivity 
have  not  met  with  much  suc- 
cess. The  Vancouver 


Aquarium  has  made  a few  at- 
tempts to  study  the  slxgill, 
but  in  captivity  every  one 
bad.  lost  its  equilibrium  after 
a few  days,  and  died. 

' Andrew  Bell,  Dtve  Magazine. 

Experiental 

THERE  is  an  empty  space 
here  in  no  apparent  hurry  to 
i get  filled.  A great  roof  is  go- 
ing up,  and  it  does  not  know 
what  it  will  cover.  One  might 
draw  foe  comparison  with  a 
government  with  a large  ma- 
jority and  no  ideology;  a roof 
pf  consensus  over  echoing  po- 
litical emptiness.  There 
seems  to  be  no  clamour  of 
ideas.  When  people  involved 
in  the  Millennium  Dome  talk 
of  the  space  beneath  it,  they 
use  architectural  compari- 
sons of  scale.  You  could  get 
two  Wembley  Stadiums  in 
there,  they  say,  you  could  put 
one  Nelson's  Column  on  an- 
other . . . The  suspicion  is 
these  are  perhaps  the  best 
ideas  anyone  has  had. . . 

We  know  “ftm”  win  be  had. 
We  know  there  will  bea  cen- 
tral space,  seating  10,000,  in 
which  a Cameron  Mackin- 
tosh theatrical  event  on  a 


theme  ofTime  will  play  con-  1 
tinuously  (which  must  be 
someone’s  idea  of  fun).  And 
around  the  edge  of  this,  filling 
most  erfthe  Dame’s  floor  ' 
space,  something  else  wffl 
happen,  which  we  must  not 
call  an  exhibition.  It  will  be 
divided  into  zones,  including 
it  is  said,  a chill  zone,  and  it 

will  be  an  "experience”, 
which  is  Peter  Mandelson’s 
word. .. 

It  seems  a peculiar  way  to 
go  about  things:  a nation  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  world  with 
a primary  school  project  con- 
ceived by  designers.  This 
is  Bluebird  Britain  (named 
after  Sir  Terence  Conran's 
foodie  complex  in  London’s 
King’s  Road],  where  design- 
ers make  decisions,  not  poets, 
scientists  and  philosphers. 
Stephen  Bayley  is  at  pains  to 
i explain  that  his  winning  de- 
: signers  are  likely  to  make 
consultations  beyond  their 
state-of-the-art  offices,  to  talk 
to  the  experts.  But  he  is  sure 
that  the  Millennium  Com- 
pany has  got  things  the  right 
way  around,  that  design  has 
the  idea,  does  not  transmit  it 
"If  you  can  make  the  British 
public  interested  in  aestheti- 


cally advanced  Italian  tern  • 
pots,”  he  told  me,  “then  yck 
can  make  them  mterestedVi 
philosophical  questions  life 
the  existence  of  God. . .”  • Vi 
I asked  Bayley  if  people  \ 
buying  their  vegetables  in  tfc 
Bluebird  vegetable  staff  wee 
getting  closer  to  God.  "Yes,”- 
he  said.  "Of  course . . . Tthtnl 
any  healthy  relationship  wifi 
a vegetable  is  a quasi-reli-  ; 
giousact” 

The  trouble  is— we  think  he 


The  New  Yorker:  wicked  fim 


means  it  Ian  Parker  in  the  new 
Modem  Review. 

Undercover 

I SOLD  underwear  for  a liv- 
ing— women's  lingerie.  I did 
so  for  more  than  10  years,  in 
shops  on  Madison,  Fifth  and 

Lexington.  It  was  not  what  I 
envisioned  doing . . . My 
dresser  is  stuffed  with  lace 
bras,  G-strings,  garter  belts, 
stockings,  aR  the  lingerie 
that  a woman  could  ever  hope 
to  own.  or  that  a man  could 
dream  of  removing.  I never 

.wear  it,  any  of  it  Long  ago  I 

gave  up  thinking  that  a black 
lace  garter  belt  was  invested 
with  a kind  cf  magic.  Never- 
theless, these  were  the  accou- 
xementscrfsednctionlsoldto 
tther  women,  and,  on  occa- 
ion,  men.  They  bought  them, 
Od  if  they  didn’t,  weD  then, 
twas  my  Job  to  persuade 
tem.  When  women  undress 
ad  stand  before  a mirror, 
tfeir  bodies  tell  the  story  of 
tfeir  lives.  Every  joy  and  dis- 
apomtineat.  from  the  gag- 

gjgi  iHminfahwi 

wfere  a child  has  sodded,  to 

fonlmostsunealisticaily 
Poky  silicone  implant  is 


registered  in  foe  flesh.  I was  - * 
witness  to  acts  of  violence  ” 

(the  bluisb-purple  bruises  3 

that  appeared  like  pansies  on  ->1 
the  skm)  and  acts  oflove  (the  5 

belly  swollen  with  a baby).  I ””  \ 
can  even  testify  to  the  brush  ' 

with  death:  the  breast  that 
simply  wasn’t  there  at  all. 

Six  days  a week,  from  liam  ^ ! 
to  7pm,  I lived  in  a world  of  ■-- 

mtimacy,  and  it  wasn’t  al- 

wayseasy.  Sometimes  I didn’t  •’ 
know  how  to  respond. 

Recently  a woman  came  in 
and  informed  me:  “You  prob- 
ably can’t  help  me.”  As  I led 

her  to  the  dressing  room,  I 
assured  her  that  I could.  Hesi- 
tantly, she  lifted  her  loose- 
fitting  sweater.  She  wore  no 
bra,  and  did  not  need  to  ex- 
plain why:  she  had  three 


Janifer  Dumas  in  memoir 
hiode  in  theNew  York  Times 
Magazine. 

You  can  E-mail  us  at 
iaakdaw®guardiarCco.uk: 
0171-713  4366:  write 
Jackdaw.  The  Guardian,  219 
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Notebook 


Banking  merger  a 
tragic  inevitability 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


Absorption  of  us  in- 
vestment banker  Salo- 
mon into  the  Travelers/ 
Smith  Barney  empire  is  inev- 
itable—and  tragic. 

Inevitable  because  mid- 
sized investment  banks  find  It 
increasingly  difficult  to  stand 
alone  in  integrated  financial 
markets  where  clients  de- 
mand a one-stop  shop  able  to 
provide  distribution  as  well 
as  products. 

Tragic  because  Salomon  is 
an  emblematic  Wall  Street 
firm  with  a riiniingnichwi  and 
colourful  history  which  will 
be  diminished  by  being  part 
of  a more  managerial  group. 

The  new  Salomon  Smith 
Barney  alliance  is  not  just  an- 
other nondescript  US  banking 
merger. 

It  catapults  Salomon  from 
being  a second  lino,  rather 
specialist  house,  into  the  first 
rank  of  global  Investment 
banking,  and  underlines 
again  how  formidable  the 
American  challenge  in  invest- 
ment banking  has  become. 
With  the  possible  exception  of 
SBC  Warburg  (which  recently 
added  Dillon  Read  to  its 
stable)  this  is  a marketplace 
where  Europeans  are  still  at 
the  starting  gate. 

The  effort  of  NatWest  Mar- 
kets to  span  tha  Atlantic  is 
more  or  Less  in  tatters.  Deut- 
sche Morgan  Grenfell  does 

have  the  financial  mnsrla  blit 

has  just  received  a setback  at 
file  hands  of  US  regulators. 

While  Rationalisation  *nH 
concentration  of  European 
commercial  and  investment 
banking  has  begun,  ahead  of 
the  creation  of  the  euro  cur- 
rency area,  the  slowness  of 
North  Bhine-Westphalia  capi- 
talism puts  it  at  a disadvan- 
tage in  the  battle  for  global 
market  share  compared  with 
the  speed  at  which  North  At- 
lantic business  works. 

By  all  accounts  the  match- 
up betweeen  Salomon  and 
Smith  Barney  looks  a good 
one.  Although  $9  Milan  may 
seem  a high  price  for  a house 
which  in  1991  almost  fell  into 
the  sea  after  its  involvement 
in  a bond-rigging  scandal,  it 
is  reasonable  in  terms  of  what 
investment  banking  assets 
have  been  fetching  at  two 
times  book  value. 

That  will  be  enough  to 
reward  Salomon's  biggest  in- 
vestor, Warren  Buffett,  with  a 
handsome  return  on  his  18 
per  cent  holding  in  Salomon. 
Once  again,  Mr  Buffett’s  con- 
fidence that  an  excellent 
brand  name,  whether  it  be  in 
investment  banking  or  soft 
drinks,  always  has  value  ap- 
pears to  be  borne  out  And 
given  Mr  Buffett’s  long  inter- 
est in  insurance,  Salomon  as 
part  of  Travelers  could  be 
much  more  of  a core  holding. 

The  logic  of  this  deal  is 
plain.  Salomon  will  provide 
the  international  presence 
and  reputation,  the  expertise 
in  fixed  income  sales,  under- 
writing and  arbitrage  and 
mmp  high  quality  research 


£5jfc>n  takeover  will  create  second  largest  US  securities  firm  as  frenzy  grows  in  financial  sector 

travelers  to  buy  Salomon 


lAbntalHwYoifc 

^■■RAVELERS  Group, 
^^"the  financial  ser- 
■ vices  company,  yes- 
H terday  unveiled  a 
fM  |9billion  plus 
f billion)  deal  to  buy  Salo- 
m Inc,  Wall  Street’s  pre-em- 
pt trading  firm. 

(be  deal,  creating  a worid- 
flto  powerhouse.  Is  the  latest 
Ja  wave  of  mergers  that  has 
fept  the  US  financial  sector, 
(Cabining  brokers,  banks 
fid  insurers  in  the  face  of  a 
(aropean  challenge. 
(Travelers  will  combine  Sal- 
anon  Brothers’  investment 
Banking  arm  with  its  Smith 
Barney  brokerage  unit  to 
form  America's  second  larg- 
est US  securities  firm. 

I The  new  company  — Salo- 
(moa  Smith  Barney  — will 
fhave  $9  billion  in  equity  capi- 
Ital,  ranking  it  behind  Morgan 
[Stanley  Dean  Witter  Dis- 
cover, following  their 
$l(k6  bfflton  merger  in  Febru- 
ary, and  ahead  of  Merrill 
Lynch. 

It  will  farther  enrich  War- 
ren Buffett,' the  so-called  Sage 
of  Omaha,  who  helped  rescue 
Salomon  in  1991  with  a 19  per 
cent  stake  and  Deryck 
Maughan,  Salomon  Brothers' 
British-born  chairman  and 
chief  executive  who  will  be- 
come cochief  executive  of  the 
new -firm. . . . :- 
Salomon’s  decision  to  ibid 
Itself  Into  a large  institution 
hastens  , the  end  of  an  era  in 


investment  banking,  where 
relatively  small  firms  enjoyed 
prestige  and  dout  far  ' out- 
weighing their  size.  Only 
Goldman  remains  as  a 
force  from  the  golden  era  of 
investment  banking. 

Mr  Maughan.  the  son  of  a 
Durham  miner,  yesterday 
underlined  the  need.to  adapt 
to  new  conditions,  marked  by 
the  looming  presence  of  insti- 
tutions with  much  greater 
resources  at  their  disposal. 
'TTie  times  are  changing  and 
we  must  change  with  them. 
Of  all  the  . possible  combina- 


tions we  could' make,  this  is 
the  most  attractive  — from 
both:  8^cnMdj^a«*weH  as  a 
business  poinfiof  view.  Salo- 
mon and  Smith  Barney  are  a 
natural  fit,”  he  said. 

Mr  Maugban,  a former  UK 
Treasury  affinal,  will  serve 
as  cochief  executive  of  the 
merged  firm  with  James 
Dimon,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Smith  Barney.  There  is  al- 
ready speculation  as  to  how 
the  two  wHl  work  together  as 
such  power  sharing  arrange- 
ments are  notoriously  diffi- 
cult to  pill  off. 


Described  as  a whiz  kid,  the 
4j,-year-old  .Mr  Dimon  at 
Smith  Barney  was  the  youn- 
gest CEO  of  a major  securities 
firm  and  is  not  known  for  his 
diplomatic  finesse.  He  once 
told  an  employee  who  floated 
an  idea:  “That  is  the  stupidest 
thing  T ever  heard.” 

Mr  Maughan  was  very 
much  the  driving  force  be- 
hind- the  deal,  in  the  new 
landscape  being  redrawn  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  Con- 
gress, blurring  the  lines  be- 
tween commercial  and  invest- 
ment banking,  Salomon 


risked  being  dwarfed  by  new 
rivals. 

European  giants  such  as 
Deutsche  Bank  and  Union 
Bank  of  Switzerland  are  mus- 
cling Into  American  invest- 
ment banking,  while  domestic 
players  have  been  forced  to  ; 
form  their  own  alliances. 

The  deal  combines  Salo- 
mon’s expertise  in  bond  trad- 
ing and  investment  banking 
and  its  international  presence 
with  Smith  Barney’s  reach 
through  its  retail  brokerage 
business. 

Smith  Barney  is  also  strong 


in  municipal  finance  and 
asset  management 

Mr  Buffett  said:  “Over  sev- 
eral decades,  Sandy  (Sanford 
Weill,  Travelers’  chairman) 
has  demonstrated  genius  in 
creating  huge  value  for  hie 
shareholders  by  skilfiilly 
managing  acquisitions  in  the 
financial  services  Industry." 
Mr  Buffett  is  not  expected  to 
sell  his  Salomon  shares  in  the 
near  future. 

Travelers  expects  to  take  a 
restructuring  charge  of  $400 
million  to  $500  million  as 
there  wffl  be  jobs  cuts. 


Cowboy  culture  behind  scandal  and  decline 


IN  ITS  heyday  Salomon 
Brothers  epitomised  the 
swashbuckling  approach  to 
Investment  banking,  making 
huge  bets  with  its  own  money 
in  the  bond  market;  writes 
Mark  Tran. 

Salomon  lorded  over  Wall 
Street  in  the  1980s.  Chairman 
John  Gutfretmd  paid  himself 
$3.1  million  (£2  million)  in 
1986,  making  him  the  highest 
paid  executive  in  investment 
banking,  and  was  dubbed  The 
Ring  of  Wan  Street  by  Busi- 
ness Week. 

Salomon  was  the  place  to  be 
in  the  1980s  as  ambitious  uni- 
versity graduates  beat  a path 
to  Wall  Street’s  premier  trad- 
ing house,  where  head  bond 
trader  John  Meriwether 


made  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  firm. 

There  is  a famous  tale 
recounted  In  Liar’s  Poker, 
written  by  ex-Salomonite 
Michael  Lewis,  of  Mr  Gut- 
freund  wanting  to  play  a 
single  hand  liar’s  poker  with 
Mr  Meriwether. 

In  the  game,  each  player 
holds  a dollar  bill  close  to  his 
chest  and  each  attempts  to 
tool  the  others  about  aerial 
numbers  printed  on  the  face 
of  the  dollar  bflL 

It  was  a game  filled  with 
bluflh  and  double-bluffk,  not 
irnifke  the  . business  of  trad- 
ing. 

On  this  particular  occasion, 
Mr  Gutfreund  proposed  to  Mr 
Meriwether:  “One  hand,  one 


million  dollars,  no  tears.”  Mr 
Meriwether  countered  by  say- 
ing:' *Td  rather  play  for  real 
money.-  Ten  minion  dollars. 
No  tears.” 

It  was  Salomon's  cowboy 
culture  that  led  it  to  scandal 
and  the  brink  of  disaster.  In 
April  1991  Mr  Gutfreund  was 
told  by  subordinates  that  Paul 
Mazer,  then  the  head  of  gov- 
ernment bond  trading,  had 
admitted  to  making  a false 
bid  in  the  name  of  a customer 
i in  a February  band  auction. 

ft  was  agreed  that  govern-  > 
meat  officials  should  be  told. 
Inexplicably,  Mr  Gutfreund 
foiled  to  act  and  Mr  Mozer 
pulled  the  name  stmt  again 
and  scandal  swamped  the 
firm  in  August 


There  were  congressional 
hearings  and.  for  a moment ! 
the  unthinkable  seemed  poss- 1 
Ible:  Salomon  would  go  out  of 

business,  following  in  the 

footsteps  of  Drexel  Burnham 
Lambert,  the  Junk  bond  house  1 
dragged  down  by  Michael 
Milken. 

Salomon  survived,  by  com- 
ing clean  and  above  all  by 
bringing  in  Warren  Buffett 
America’s  most  beloved  in- 
vestor, as  interim  chairman 
of  Salomon’s  parent  company, 
Salomon  Inc.  The  swashbuck- 
ling days  of  Salomon  were 
over. 

Mr  Gutfreund  was  replaced 
by  Deryck  Maughan,  a low- 
key  former  Treasury  offlclaL 
Mr  Maughan  had  his  own 


problems.  In  1991,  rumours 
were  rife  that  he  was  on  his 
way  out  amid  $660  million 
losses  arising  from  poor  risk 
management  and  a difficult 

bond  market 

Mr  Maughan  sought  to  curb 
Salomon’s  earnings  volatility 
by  building  up  the  investment 

hanking  hnniiuxc. 

Salomon’s  results  still 
swing  wildly,  bnt  client 
businesses  have  started  to 
smooth  out  the  numbers. 

For  some  investment  bank- 
ers, yesterday  marked  the  end 
of  an  era.  "It’s  very  sad,  it’s 
like  a death  lnwii  for  the  age 
of  Wall  Street  titans,”  said 
one  investment  banker.  In 
truth  that  era  was  over  some 
time  ago. 


services.  Although  Henry 
Kaufman,  the  veteran  Salo- 
mon guru,  has  long  departed 
— the  firm,  because  of  its 
strong  bond  trading  activi- 
ties, remains  a powerhouse  in 
economic  and  monetary 
research. 

To  these  rather  highbrow 
investment  banking  bus- 
inesses are  added  the  more 
pedestrian  activities  of  Smith 
Barney.  It  Is  primarily  a US 
domestic  franchise,  with 
strong  retail  distribution, 
equity  sales  and  trading  and  a 
middle-market  Investment 
bank. 

In  many  ways  this  deal 
parallels  that  between  Mor- 
gan Stanley.  Dean  Witter, 
where  the  top  ranking  invest- 
ment bank  linked  itself  with  a 
distribution  arm  through 
which  it  could  directly  sell  its 
products. 

With  the  present  strong  ap- 
petite for  equity  in  the  US, 
these  extensive  distribution 
arms  make  life  increasingly 
difficult  for  European  rivals. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Mor- 
gan Stanley  merger,  the  new 
collaboration  will  lead  to  a 
doubling  up  at  the  top  with 
co-chairmen.  Jamie  Dimon, 
aged  41,  and  British-born 
Deryck  Maughan  at  Salomon. 

In  that  the  two  sides  of 
these  business  are  rather  dif- 
ferent, this  doubling  up 
makes  some  sense. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  of 
two  virile  co-chairmen  fight- 
ing it  out  for  Influence  in  the 
Travelers  boardroom  where 
all-powerful  Sanford  Weill 
holds  the  ring  should  make 
for  an  exciting,  if  not  reassur- 
ing spectacle. 


Quieter  option 

HARD  an  the  heels  of  last 
week’s  link-up  between 
the  French,  German 
and  Swiss  futures  archangM 
comes  another  potential  blow 
for  Lifle,  the  London  financial 
futures  market 
It  seems  that  the  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  Btrhanp, 
which  like  Liffe  uses  an 
“open  outcry"  trading  sys- 
tem, is  considering  scrapping 
it  in  fovour  of  the  electronic 
system  favoured  by  European 
futures  bourses. 

Although  Liffe  has  made 
plain  its  willingness  to  adopt 
electronic  trading  in  certain 
cases,  and  has  done  so  suc- 
cessfully, it  is  dominated  by 
open  outcry.  But  although  it 
would  be  a blow  if  the  IPE 
were  to  abandon  open  outcry 
at  such  a sensitive  time,  per- 
haps more  worrying  for  Liffe 
are  the  reasons  it  has  given. 

Apart  from  having  to 
splash  out  perhaps  as  much 
as  £5  million  on  new  premises 
if  open  outcry  were  to  be 
ffiaintainpH|  tha  ]PE  says  the 
growth  in  volumes  for  fiie  two 
main  contracts  traded  in  this 
way  — Brent  and  Gas  Oil  — 

has  slowed  dramatically  over 
file  past  year,  while  trade  in 
the  Natural  Gas  contract, 
which  is  traded  electroni- 
cally, has  increased. 

Even  with  this  latest  twist, 
anyone  writing  off  Liffe  does 
so  at  their  peril  — although  it 
may  have  to  consider  radical 
changes. 

This  could  be  especially  ur- 
gent as  the  IPE  is  also  consid- 
ering demutualising,  releas- 
ing windfalls  for  its  members 
and  putting  it  on  a more  en- 
trepreneurial footing. 


Fears  of  slower  growth 
brush  glitter  off  Gucci 


New  Deal  on  unemployment 
‘targets  wrong  age  group’ 


Simon  Beanie 
Industrial  Editor 

National  Grid  yester- 
day promised  to  float 

part  ofits  Energis  tele- 
coms business  to  bolster  the 
value  of  fiie  electricity  trans- 
mission company  and  pay  off 
£230  million  of  debts.  . 

Between.  25  and  30  per  cent 
of  Energis  is  expected  to  be 
sold  in  December.  National 
Grid  is  promising  to  keep  a 
majority  shareholding  in  toe 
business,: valued  by  the  City 
at  between  £800  million  and 
£1  billion. 

David  Jones,  National  Grid 
chief  executive,  said  toe  move 
would  benefit  shareholders. 
“By  floating  Energis  we  Shall 
place  a value  cm  our  invest- 
ment- National  Grid  will 
retain  a majority  interrat,  so 
as  to  continue  to  benefit  di- 
rectly from  Energies  future 
development”  • ■ 

Some  believe  the  sale  wffl 
clear  toe  way  for  National 
Grid  to  mount,  a share  buy- 
hack  and  pursue  expansion. 
. plans  in  Australia  where  1 1 


has  been  havering  over  buy- 1 
lag  Into  the  Victoria  trans- 
mission company,  PowemeL 

IT*  Energis  sale  has  been 
rumoured  for  some  months, 
inflating  National  Grid’s 
share  price  but  leading  same. 

. analysts  to  doubt  whether  the 
price  would  be  further  lifted 
by  the  float  — not  least  be- 
cause recent  telecoms  -flota- 
tions have  gone  at  a consider- 
able discount  Yesterday  Grid 
Shares  fell  back  asp  to  283p. 

Energis,  whose  3,000  mites 
of  hi-tech  fibre  optic  cables 
are  carried  on  electricity  py- 
lons, is  recovering . from  a 
shaky  start  and  making  head- 
way  ini°  the  £7  billion  busi- 
ness telecoms  market  where 
ft  has  established  a 1.5  per 
cent  share.  . 

The  group  was  founded  in 
1993  and  has  16,000  customers. 
including  profile  retails 
and  media  businesses,  mdnd-f 
ing  the  BBC  and  Mirror* 
Group.  National  Grid  has  iifcH 
vested  £575m£Hian  in 
gis,  including . £337  fflintojgj 
building  toe  network-  *«S 

Revenues  mare  thasr' 
doubled  last  year  to  £97ma- 


lionand  sou  expected  to  grow 
"by  ttw»  same  amount  this  year. 
But  the  company  Is  not  ex- 
; pegged  to  make  profits  until 
the  turn  of  the  century  . ■ 
Nevertheless  the  chief  exec- 
utive, Mike  Grabiner,  in- 
[ sisted  timing  of  toe  float  was 
I propitious.  J3e  pointed  out 
that  ft  was  focusing  exclu- 
sively on  the  business  market 
where  revalues  from  voice 
tefecoms,  are  growing  at  8 par, 
cent  a year  and  where  growth. 

I in  broadcast  and  Internet  ser- 
j vices  are  forecast  to  grow  20 
percent*  year.  / 

Documents  to  be  published 
ahead  aLfoe  flotation,  which 
is  to  be  managed  by  Dresdner 
Heinwort  Benson,  will  reveal 
; the  precise,  stake  to  be  sold., 
i and  the  tinanrial  rdatiomdilp  - 

[ between  National  Griffand  its 
1 1"1*””"-  — indud- 


, £■  WHIHj  . ■ 

and  maintenance. 

Analysts  said  tha  company 
had  been  turned  round  in  file 
ifr  months  since  Mr  Grabiner 

took  tlffiMelm  but  the  biggest 
threat  to  Energis  was  its  in- 
ability -to-,  break  into  local 
markets.  - 


From  John  (Mover  In  Milan 

FOR  moat  companies  a 
year-on-year  sales  in- 
crease of  more  than  a 
fifth  and  net  income 
growth  of  almost  a third 
might  sound  like  a recipe 
for  winning  the  hearts  of 
analysts  and  investors. 

Not  though,  for  Gucci, 
the  Italian  luxury  goods 
and  fashion  group,  whose 
shares  plunged  more  than 
17  per  cent  in  Amsterdam 
yesterday  after  reporting 
such  figures  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year.  In  New 
York,  its  shares  closed  on 
Tuesday  at  $58  (£38)  bnt 
opened  yesterday  at  $48. 

:.  Behind  the  dire,  were 
fears  that  the  company's 
.'stratospheric  rate  of 
growth,  which  hah-  seen 
sales  more  than  doubled 
since  it  was  first  listed  in 
1995,  is  slowing  down.  Ear- 
ner this  year,  similar, '-wor- 
ries  were  prompted  fry  an 
analyst’s  prediction, that 
Japan’s  economic  difficul- 
ties might  cause  Japanese 


Gucci 
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consumers  to  think  twice 
before  spending,  say.  $300 
on  a G-string  with  a ‘G*- 
shaped  clasp  on  it. 

"It  is  widely  known  that 
toe  macroeconomic- climate 
in  certain  of  our  most  im- 
portant markets  has 
recently  been  difficult.” 
Domenico  De  Sole,  presi- 
dent' and  chief -executive, 
said  yesterday.  “Based  on 
business  trends  since  the 


end  of  the  first  half:  we 
would  expect  this  operating 
environment  to  restrict  our 
growth  In  the  second  half  of 
the  fiscal  year.” 

He  added  that  it  would,  in 
any  case,  have  been  espe- 
cially difficult  for  the  com- 
pany to  maintain  the  rate 
of  growth  it  rang  up  in  the 
first  half  of  1996,  when 
sales  rose  67  per  cent  How- 
ever, the  company  also  said 
that  its  growth  rate  had  de- 
clined significantly  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year. 

“The  sell-off  has  been 
way  overdone  in  my  view,” 
said  Milan  analyst  Paul 
Gordon.  He  pointed  out 
that  much  of  toe  blame  for 
the  poorer-tban -expected 
results  stemmed  from 
translating  the  weak  yen 
into  strong  dollars  and 
from  the  fon-off  to  Japa- 
nese foreign  travel 
The  Gncci  sell-off 
dragged  down  th»  share 
prices  of  other  luxury 
goods  Arms.  Bnlgarl,  a 
posh  jewellery  firm,  fell  by 
: more  than  6 per  cent  in 
MHwn. 


Charlotte  Denny 

JOBLESS  adults  may  need 
more  help  to  find  work 
than  the  under-2Ss  who  are 
the  main  target  of  the  Govern- 
ment's “New  Deal”  for  the  un- 
employed. according  to  an  in- 
dependent think  tank. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
£3.5  billion  New  Deal  budget 

wffl  be  spent  on  people  aged 
18-24  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  more  than  six 
months,  including  providing 
£60-a-week  subsidies  to  em- 
ployers who  offer  jobs. 

The  Employment  Policy  In- 
stitute will  tell  a parUampn- 
tary  select  committee  today 
that  because  unemployment 
among  young  adults  has  been 
failing  rapidly  over  the  last 
year,  a large  group  of  people 
aged  18-24  going  into  New 
Deal  subsidised  jobs  could 
have  found  work  without  the  , 
extra  support 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


According  to  the  Institute, 
the  £75-a-week  subsidies  pro- 
posed for  adults  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  longer 
than  two  years  may  be  more 
effective  at  creating  jobs. 

“Within  the  New  Deal  the 
tax  rebate  for  employers 
recruiting  very  long  term 
unemployed  people  aged 
over  25  appears  better  target- 
ed  . . . than  that  for  younger 
jobless  people,”  writes  EPI 
director  John  Philpott  in  a 
submission  to  the 
committee. 

The  EPl  also  casts  doubts 
on  government  esimates  of 
file  number  of  private  sector 
employers  who  will  come  for- 
ward to  offer  subsided  work. 
"A  national  job  subsidy 
scheme  might  secure  35.000 
places  annually,”  it  says. 

The  original  aim  for  the 
New  Deal  was  for  40  per 
of  the  250,000  “clients”  to  ra> 
into  subsidised  private  sector 
work. 
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12  finance  and  economics 


Sales  warning 
wipes  £1 20m 
off  Greenalls 


The  Q««rdU  Thursday  September  25 1997 


tai  King 


Greenalls,  Britain's 
fourth  biggest  pubs 
company,  saw  nearly 
£120  million  wiped  from  its 
market  value  yesterday  after 
warning  of  poor  sales  and 
tougher  competition  In  its 
pubs  in  the  North-west. 

On  the  warning,  shares  of 
Greenalls,  whose  2^X»«trong 
pubs  estate  includes  such 
brand  names  as  Miller’s 
Kitchen  and  Henry’s,  crashed 
3714p  to  414p  — their  lowest 
level  for  more  than  two  years. 

Greenalls  said  that,  al- 
though it  had  erjoyed  an  up- 
turn in  trading  in  August,  the 
performance  of  its  manage 
pubs  estate  bad  been  “dull’’ 
since  the  start  of  the  second 

half  of  the  financial  yfrar. 

At  the  same  time,  it  said 
that  the  performance  would 
look  especially  poor  because 
it  would  be  compared  with 
the  second  half  of  the  last 
trading  year,  when  it  bad 
been  boosted  by  Buro  *96. 

Issuing  the  warning,  the 
chairman,  Lord  Daresbury, 
said  the  problem  stemmed 
partly  from  the  fact  that, 
while  other  pub  operators 
bad  been  spending  heavily  on 
their  branded  operations, 
Greenalls  haH  been  tied  up 
with  integrating  the  Bodding- 
tons  pub  estate  it  bought  two 
years  ago  ter  £518  million. 

But  Lord  Daresbury  — bet- 


ter known  in  some  circles  as 
the  former  National  Hunt 
Jockey  Peter  Greenall  — in- 
sisted the  problem  was  now 
under  control. 

He  said  that,  following  the 
transfer  of  some  245  pubs  to 
its  franchised  and  tenanted 
operation,  Greenalls  would 
now  be  transferring  control  of 
another  79  managed  pubs  to 
the  same  set-up,  maximising 
their  potential  profitability. 

Lord  Daresbury  added  that 
“the  wall  of  capital  expendi- 
ture” spent  by  rivals  had  es- 
calated so  dramatically  that  it 
was  now  estimated  at 
£1.5  billion  a year.  Greenalls 
had  put  its  own  site  acquisi- 
tion programme  on  hold  after 
the  Boddingtons  purchase.  He 
added:  ,rWe  are  confident  that 
management  action  has  now 
got  the  situation  in  hand.” 

Elsewhere,  fast-growing 
pub  operator  Regent  Inns, 
whose  estate  includes  the 
Australian-style  Walkabout 
inn  rfiarn,  said  it  planned  to 
open  30  new  outlets  over  the 
pest  year. 

It  said  at  least  three  of  the 
new  pubs  would  be  Jongleurs 
comedy  clubs,  based  on  the 
successful  theme  it  has  al- 
ready developed  in  three  Lon- 
don bars,  while  it  was  also 
planning  to  open  a number  of 
nan-branded  free  houses. 

Although  ten  year  pretax 
profits  rose  by  57  per  cent  to 
£12.6  million,  Regent  shares 
eased  12V5p  to  324p. 


Granada  spends  £60m  to  win 
four  stars  for  Posthouse  chain 


Ian  King 


GRANADA,  the  hotels,  TV 
and  motorway  services 
combine,  yesterday  an- 
nounced a £60  minion  invest- 
ment in  Posthouse.  part  of  the 
Forte  hotel  chain  it  snapped 
up  for  £3.9  billion  last  year. 

Announcing  Its  first  major 
spending  on  Posthouse  since 
it  bought  the  business,  Gra- 
nada said  the  revamp  would 
after  customers  more  "home 
comforts",  including  bigger 
beds,  better  showers  and  im- 
proved fitness  centres. 

The  news  — which  sent 
Granada  shares  up  17p  to 
863Kp  — comes  at  a time 
when  Britain's  hotels  are 
booming,  helped  by  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  the  econo- 
my, along  with  the  growth  of 
London  and  other  cities  as 
tourist  magnets. 

However,  after  commission- 


ing a survey  from  pollster 
NOP,  Granada  found  that 
many  of  its  customers  felt 
that  the  I980s-style  drive  to 
convert  hotels  into  business 
venues  had  gone  footer. 

In  particular.  It  found 
guests  keen  for  duvets  instead 
of  sheets  and  blankets,  while 
there  was  also  extensive  de- 
mand for  larger  pillows,  satel- 
lite television  and  power 
showers. 

Stephen  Poster,  managing 
director  of  Forte  UK,  said  that 
the  investment  — the  biggest 
single  sum  ever  spent  on  the 
chain — whs  aimed  at  upgrad- 
ing Posthouse’s  83  hotels  into 
four-star  operations. 

Meanwhile,  Ryan  Hotels, 
the  Dublin-based  hotel  opera- 
tor quoted  in  London,  said 
that  booming  hotel  conditions 
had  helped  it  lift  first  half  pre- 
tax profits  by  20  per  cent  to 
IRS  1.92  million.  The  shares 
gained  2p  to  52V4p. 


New 
roads  to 
be  ‘last 
resort’ 


Northern  Ireland  Secretary  Mo  Mowlam  examines  computer  hard 
Londonderry,  which  Is  backed  by  the  Industrial  Development  Board 


yesterday  as  she  opens  the  new  Seagate  factory  at  Limavady,  Co 

PHOTOGRAPH:  JOHN  HARRISON 
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Air  firms  told  merge  or  die 


MtfiHarpwr 
wnportBBtwr 

•—BE  road  lobby  will  be 
warned  today  that  ex- 
penditure is  to  be  cut 
tcfag  bone  as  the  Govern- 
mt  highlights  its  green 
cr^tials. 

(via  Strang,  the  IMS- 

poiMinister,  will  tell  the 
Brth  Roads  Federation 
thathe  Government  sees 
“ne^oads  as  a last,  rather 
thanflxst  resort”. 

He  as  decided  to  use  a 
visit the  BRF's  animal 

meetg  at  Warwick  to 

issue  L warning  about  the 
lflcely  suit  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s jads  review  which 
is  due  r completion  next 
year.  , 

Dr  Sing  was  making 
the  finiang  touches  to  bis 
speech  It  night*  but  ft  is 
likely  t Confirm  that  the 
roads  prnunme  will  be 
even  slimer  than  the  one 
pursued  1 the  Conserva- 
tives. "Wcrfll  not  be  con- 
tent simp  .to  continue 
down  the  hd  pursued  by 
the  Major  (ministration.” 
he  Is  to  say. 

The  speecvili  be  seen  as 
a bid  by  Dr  Jang  to  rescue 
his  position  the  Cabinet. 
He  was  subjted  to  consid- 
erable crltidi  in  the  sum- 
mer for  appdag  to  sup- 
port Deponent  of 
Transport  offials  in  an  at- 
tempt to  shoixp  a review 
of  12  road  prtcts,  includ- 
ing an  expaion  of  the 
M25  near  Hifarow  air- 
port, even  tbtgfc  he  op- 
posed the  Saibnry  by- 


Martin  WaBcor  In  Brussels 


UROPEAN  aerospace 
industries  tece  “a  lin- 
gering death",  unless 
they  swiftly  restruc- 
ture and  concentrate  their  40 
separate  firms  to  meet  the 
challenge  Of  the  remaining 
Big  Three  US  groups,  the 
European  Commission 
warned  yesterday. 

Europe  should  be  prepared 
to  ease  Its  usually  tight  com- 
petition rules  in  order  to 
allow  European  aerospace  to 
make  trans-national  mergers 
that  would  stand  a chance 
against  the  US  leaders,  the 
report  said,  warning  firms 
they  should  stand  on  their 
own  feet  without  looking  to 
Brussels  for  aid. 

National  governments,  it 
added,  should  be  prepared  to 


balance  a narrow  view  of 
national  sovereignty  with  the 
overriding  objective  of  indus- 
trial competitiveness  in  an  in- 
dustry employing  370,000. 

"We  do  not  need  to  bring 
exaggerated  political  pres- 
sure on  to  the  industry.  They 
know  the  scale  of  the  problem 
that  confronts  them.  There 
are  no  national  solutions  any 
more”.  Industrial  affairs 
Commissioner  Martin  Bange- 
mann  said  yesterday. 

The  report  “European 
Aerospace  Industry:  meeting 
the  global  challenge",  said  the 
US  had  59  per  cent  of  the 
global  market,  against 
Europe's  29  per  cent  even  be- 
fore the  recent  hefty  re- 
structuring of  the  US 
industry. 

The  20  significant  US  aero- 
space companies  of  1980  were 
now  reduced  to  just  three: 


Boeing-McDonnell  Douglas; 
Lockheed-Martln-N  orthrop- 
Grmnman  and  Raytheon.  The 
scale  of  the  US  restructuring 
had  been  so  sweeping  that  all 
of  Europe’s  40  aerospace  com- 
panies combined  would  still 
be  dwarfed  by  Boeing-McDon- 
nell Douglas. 

“This  American  concentra- 
tion must  be  for  us  the  alarm 
belL  Against  three  American 
firms  for  the  whole  industry. 
Europe  has  six  manufactur- 
ers of  civil  aircraft,  six  manu- 
facturers of  military  aircraft 
and  three  of  helicopters,  and 
12  rocket  builders  and  six  de- 
fence electronics  firms  and 
five  involved  in  satellites”. 
Commissioner  Bangemann 
said. 

“Our  European  industry 
must  group  itself  to  the  size 
needed  to  carry  the  commer- 
cial risks  of  development  The 


Americans  have  three  to  four 
times  fiie  research  and  devel- 
opment budget  that  we  do,  10 
times  the  amount  in  some  sec- 
tors, and  the  opportunity  of 
applying  subsidised  military 
research  to  commercial  avia- 
tion. And  we  should  also  note 
the  concerted  efforts  of  the 
American  government  in  pro- 
moting product  sales”. 

Although  British  Aero- 
space and  Germany’s  Daim- 
ler-Benz Aerospace  firms 
have  been  pressing  for  Euro- 
mergers,  the  French  govern- 
ment has  fought  hard  to 
retain  a national  aviation  in- 
dustry, except  in  the  special 
case  of  the  Airbus  consortium 
which  the  Commission  saw  as 
"a  good  gvampie  of  a Euro- 
pean solution”. 

The  Commission  is  now 
hoping  that  its  report  will 
persuade  the  Council  of  Min- 


isters to  nudge  Paris  Into  a 
more  European  approach  to 

milttarry  alwraft  and  miSSflBS. 

"The  reality  that  no  mem- 
ber state  can  any  longer 
retain  complete  autonomy  in 
its  aerospace  capability  has  to 
be  acknowledged  through  the 
acceptance  of  true  interde- 
pendence within  Europe  in 
the  interest  of  the  European 
aerospace  industry  as  a 
whole",  the  report  says. 

The  Commission  also  pro- 
poses that  the  EU  give  re- 
search support  and  restruc- 
turing finance  to  the 
industry,  and  establish  a 
European  defence  procure- 
ment system  to  create  an  in- 
ternal defence  market 

• Northwest  Airlines  con- 
firmed a firm  order  for  50  Air- 
bus A319  jets,  with  the  option 
of  taking  a farther  100  — a po- 
tential deal  worth  $6  billion. 


Dr  Strang  at.  today’s 
initiative  as  trt  of  a 
“drive  your  carss”  cam- 
paign. 

Road  builders  U be  dis- 
mayed at  the  ferity  of  the 
minister’s  attackhey  will 
gain  tittle  comfofroxn  a 
promise  that  roafevetop. 
meat  could  be  proved 
where  it  is  vitato  the 
economy. 

The  Governments  al- 
ready scrapped  thwiden- 
ing  of  the  A40  into  ndon. 

Zf  Dr  Strang  means  iat  he 
says,  it  looks  likely  six 
projects  front  the  pftous 
government’s  de&igPnUd, 
finance  and  operalpro- 
gramme  will  be  sciped. 
Only  the  A13  Thametate- 
way  road  and  a wide^g  of 
the  M2  look  safe,  lathe 
Government  will  foi  in- 
tense pressure  firoUthe 
roads  lobby  to  agree  the 
widening  of  the  M25. 
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MJN 

The  Professional’s  Choice 


MIN  200M  system  based  on  Intel  Pentium 
200Mhz  processor  with  MMX  Technology,  large 
4v3Gb  hard  drive,  32Mb  RAM,  superb  15* 
screen  and  33.6  voice  modem  is  now  available 
at  a new  lower  price  of  just  £949  +VAT 

The  new  200 M-2  systems  featuring  faster  IBM 
MX  processor  with  MMX  Technology  provides 
the  highest  specification  with  a massive  64Mb 
RAM,  IBtra  ATA  drive.  56K  voice  modem,  24 
max  speed  CD,  latest  SIS  advanced  graphics 
using  4Mb  and  3D  Wavetable  stereo  sound  - 
all  from  an  amazing  £1049  +VAT 


MJN  200M  MJN  200M-2  MJN  200M-2  17” 


Technotaar 

- 32Mb  BDO  RAM 
« 43Gb  H)E  hurt  drive 
° 16  speed  MAX  CD-ROM  drive 
o 33.6  V34+  wee  modern 

• Iff  SVGA  <L28dp  screen 
O 256Kptpe«ne  bust  cache 

O 64-bftgppNcs  using  2Mb  system  RAM 
« 16-W  stereo  sound 
o MJN  7 toy  iTAHowe- system 

• standard  features  bekm 


&86MX  PR200  Processor  vwtf)  MAX 

TectnotoBr  manutenued  by  IBM 

64Mb  EDO  RAM 

43Gb  UtaAIA  tad  drive 

24  speed  MAX  CD-ROM  dfte 

56K  tec  voice  modem 

Iff  SVGA  U28dp  screen 

512Kpipefne  buret  cache 

S£  644>it  advanced  gsrphics  using  4Mb 

system  RAM 

3D  stereo  sand  wflh  WwretaUe  software 
MJN  advanced  AIX  mM-wwr  system 
Standard  features  below 


6K86MX  PR20Q  Processor  wfth  MMX 

Technology  manufactured  by  EM 

64M)  EDO  RAM 

42Gb  LRtra  ATA  had  drive 

24  speed  MAX  CD-ROM  drive 

B6K  tec  voice  modem 

17*  SVGA  0£8dp  screen 

512K  pipetoe  burst  cache 

as  64-W  advanced  graphics  using  4Mb 

system  RAM 

3)  stereo  sound  wHh  WsMatebie  software 
MJN  advanced  AIXnwS-tDwersysrem 
Standard  features  befcw 


£1115 


.83 

Including  VAT 


1232 


.58 

Inducftne  VAT 


£1408 


.83 

Including  VAT 


£949 


Pin  VAT 


1049 


Modal:  995 


Plus  VAT 

Mock*  597 


3£  W4Mi  floppy  drive,  P^2  mouse,  1D5  fejtaad.  Saundforce  525  stereo  mans 
powered  speato  system,  software  MPEG,  Yw  2000  COtnplare  BUS,  PSW  moaa  pot. 
fast  safe  port,  parcel  port,  genes  pen,  McnscKf  Modems*  as  and  Lotus  SnanSute  97. 


HUN  Plus  Models 

MJN  WUS  models  are  only  £79  +W  ■ £3283 
ta  VOT«te«di*Wa  Jeyrek*  Ucnphcm 


NUN  IntMWtFrwORtlOB 
Buy  Now  Pay  Later 

Only  on  PLUS  models 
EaatemagakttfMjezBStemaMaw  ADD 
1iOTta8iTass.Mrr611cnBwstM.sei  Arn 
pn  ■ on  tea  a OH  ♦ B»  t tz  d*w  * W ' 
fraxrew/fRMa*rfeaiarei«ititM' 

AsnWiMWiMniiiMitUpMn 

2m  »sm  B*qs>t>  eat  Man  motm* 


BaonSttoOcfcraOO  730X730  dpi  W^pnrer£l2fl+W-£lSL5Biri*<ln(VW 


1199 


30am  pertmanee 
Mata  id  mm  mum* 
200Uzpi»G96or  baaed 
sjBwnwwrawoa® 

Based  on  W- 
DadsWndmeS? 
bad  mate.  The  20OM-2 
gsHnsvtti  feet  64Mb 
MMnllaaer 
cniprBnsprowdBfta 
performance. 


Plus  VAT 


Model:  715 


UB  — 
19D  — - 


"-H 


U*  UN  SUN  NJM 

noonm  239H  mi 

1M  32W  64MB 


MJN  |2S|  01282  777  555 

■ P TrienJwne  Sales  Lines  Are  Ooen  Mon  - Fn  R30am  - 7.00om_  Set  QJVtam . ^ fYVwn 


The  right  choice1 


Telephone  Sates  Lines  Are  Open  Mon  - Fri  £L30am  - 7.00pm.  Sat  9£l0an  - 5.00pm 
MJN  iMnotavURteLOanMe  Hoitre.  Oadiun  m,  amonsmne.  Bailey,  uncs.  BB12  tct.  Fat 01282  77 OB  44. 


QBliBNiahWi 


t. 


THE  SUPERB  RECHARGEABLE 
SHAVER  WITH  MICROFOIL  HEAD 


A REAL' SMOOTH  IE 


Comes  complete  with  deluxe 
hard  case,  mirror,  cleaning 
brush,  protective  cover, 
mains  lead  and  a spare  foil 

for  an  unbeatable 


It's  absolutely  true,  you  can  now  purchase  a quality  Rechargeable 
Shaver  for  the  amazingly  low  price  of  only  £9.S£j  plus  p&p,  complete 
with  a deluxe  hard  case,  mirror,  cleaning  brush,  protective  cover 
and  a spare  foil. 

A real  'smoothie'  of  a shaver,  you've  only  to  use  it  to  appreciate  how 
its  micnFfoil  head  simply  follows  the  contours  of  your  face  to  give 
you  a real  close  shave.  Buy  one  for  daily  use  in  your  home  buy 
another  to  keep  in  your  car  or  at  work,  at  this  amazinalv  low  Dricp 
you  can  afford  it 


1 Oomptete  and  pc**  todiy  to:  Prospect  IM  Qrd#r, 
! Crown  Point  HHc,  Wyfca,  Bradford  0012  9QO. 

I Pteasa  send  me 


| PRODUCT  | 

EH 

min 

■ 

2 

_ lendosemycheque/POfar  £_ 

I payable  to  Prospect  MaD  Order. 

| Or  pfea»  del*  rny  Accesa/Visa 

I I I I I I J 1 I I I I I I 


COTPMIte.Wp4BteMBDiagQD.  I Caret  expiry  data 1 


Telephone 


1 I 


kVPJAxj*  l- 


Cj*  l\S£> 


Thw  Guardian  Thursday 


Rugby  Union 


ber  25 1997 


iiSS SSfii 

rgfcjl jajggMgj 
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'■>••./  . - £ v 
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Full  Stretch  . Sale’s  TomBdm  Hmhm  ITp  while  the  Bnglanri  much  OTijnyn  htft  fird-  frn^ntnpwiHrfni^  wit'll  tfo  ffiffnafl! 
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Cricket 


Why  Max  offers 
minimum  benefits 
to  game’s  future 


*'  -which 


monthly  contract  - will,  be . 
worth  £3,000  irrespective  of 
whether  a player  is  chosen  for 
the  match  squad. 

The  new  system,  which  has 
been  approved  by  Woodward’s 
follow  selectors  and  the  RFU 
director  of  rugby  Bon  Ruther- 
ford, is  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  England  squad  becomes  a 
ruthless  meritocracy  in  which 
past  reputations  count  for 
nothing  It  for  example, 
that  Phil  de  GJanvflle,  whom 
Woodward  said  yesterday  was 


atm  the  England  captain, 
would  automatically  lose  the 
captaincy  if  he  -loses  his  Eng- 
land place. 

. “We  have  started  with  the 
23  players  we Jfcttwe  would 
choose  if  had  to  play  an  inter- , 
. national  mntnti  qq  Saturday," 
said  Woodward.  “We  win  add 
to  that  number  if  we  thinir 
someone  deserves  a place  or 
potentially  delete  anyone  who  ! 
isn't  up  to  it  or  picks  np  a 
longterm  injury.  We'll  try  to 
make  selection  as  scientific  as 


we  can  — well  use  a lot  of 
watchers  at  (dub  games  and  a 
lot  of  videos  to  get  as  much 
Information  as  possible  for  us 
to  evaluate.” 

De  Gtanvflle,  who  was  ap- 
pointed captain  11  months 
ago  when  Jack  Rowell  was 
coach,  said  he  was  “very 
happy”  with  his  form  for 
Bath  this  season,  particularly 
in  the  Heineken  European 
Cup.  He  said:  “if  the  cap- 
taincy does  need  to  be  shared 
around  there  are  four  or  five 


players  in  the  squad  who 
could  cope  with  the  job.  That 
would  spread  the  load  and 
spread  the  pressure  as  well” 
Woodward,  together  with 
his  assistant  John  ■ Mitr4n»Ti 
and  Richard  Hill,  has  already  | 
mapped  out  the  technical  con- 
tent  of  every  squad  session  in 
the  build-up  to  the  game , 
against  Australia  at  Twicken- 
ham on  November  15.  Yester- 
day he  enlisted  the  help  of  the 
former  All  Blacks’  fitness 
coach  Jim  Blair  who  could  be 


PHOTOGRAPH:  FRANK  BARON 

given  a permanent  role  in 
England’s  preparations  for 
their  11  matches  this  season. 
m The  organisers  of  the  Hein- 
eken Cup,  who  on  Monday 
fined  Brive  and  Pontypridd 
£30,000  for  on-pitch  fighting, 
are  investigating  another  via- 
lent  match  involving  Pau  and 
Llanelli  The  French  side’s 
team  manager  Henri  Nieto 
has  been  called  to  give  evi- 
dence today  to  cup  officials 
concerning  fighting  during 
the  match  on  September  13. 


David  Hopps  on  an 

experiment  many  will 
find  unappealing 

NOT  everybody  has  cot- 
toned on  to  Cricket 
Max  and,  as  this  bas- 
tardised form  of  the  one- 
day  game  originated  In  New 
Zealand,  that  Is  not  alto- 
gether surprising.  “Max”  is 
intended  to  convey  the  lm- 
pXVSfliOII  of  ‘knmrfmttni  e»- 
cHiment.  but  not  only  to 
traditionalists  does  It  carry 
connotations  of  the  movie 
Mad  Max,  with  its  vision  of 
a dark  and  disturbing 

future. 

For  the  England  and 
Wales  Cricket  Board. 
thongh.  Mad  Max  has  a 
place  in  its  debate  about 
bow  best  to  reverse  the  col-  1 
lapse  of  cricket  in  state  j 
schools.  It  is  with  the 
board’s  blessing  that  Gla- 
morgan’s captain  Matthew 
Maynard  will  lead  an  Eng- 
land representative  side  In 
a three-day  tournament  in 
New  Zealand  from  October 
31  to  November  2. 

The  game,  devised  by  the 
former  New  Zealand  cap- 
tain Martin  Crowe,  will  be 
covered  live  on  NZ  Sky  TV, 
who  will  bear  the  costs.  In 
fairness,  it  probably  beats 
extended  coverage  of  the 
Bay  of  Islands  junior  sea- 
fishing monthly  medal. 

England’s  first  right  of 
Cricket  Max  occurred  in 
New  Zealand  last  winter, 
when  the  media  was  more 


entranced  by  the  supposedly 

damning  fort  that  Michael 
Atherton,  a captain  under 
siege,  was  “caught  by  a 
woman”,  the  New  s«aijmrt 
international  Emily 
Dnmm.  A p"11*  in  which 
double  runs  are  awarded  for 
hitting  the  ball  into  an  end- 
zone  is  hardly  Atherton’s 
cnp  of  tea  anyway. 

The  ECB’s  director  of 
cricket  operations  John 
Carr  suggested  yesterday 
that  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  an  “Innova- 
tive and  exciting"  format 
in  operation,  although  he 
would  be  wise  not  to  cancel 
any  pressing  engagements. 

“It  will  give  ns  a better 
idea  of  whether  the  game 
could  work  in  this 
country,”  Carr  said.  “We 
need  to  study  games  which 
could  appeal  to  young 
people  and  which  could 
form  the  basis  of  a develop- 
ment game  for  secondary 
schools.” 

It  would  be  ill  judged  If 
the  game's  authorities,  hav- 
ing rejected  a golden  oppor- 
tunity for  change  at  first- 
class  level,  inflicted  such 
nonsense  as  Cricket  Max  on 
those  too  young  to  resist. 

• Peter  Moores,  Sussex’s 
captain  last  season,  yester- 
day stepped  down  but  had 
his  playing  contract  ex- 
tended by  12  months  to 
take  him  through  until 
1999.  Sussex  also  confirmed 
that  Dave  Gilbert.  Surrey's 
coach  for  the  past  two  sea- 
sons, will  join  as  deputy 
chief  executive  and  direc- 
tor of  coaching. 


Goodwood  with  form  for  Jackpot  races  llPontefract  runners  and  riders 


r JOHN  REID  will  ride  33-1 
■ outsider  Predappio  in 
.«>  Fthe  Friz  de  I’ Arc  de 
-i  jbmphe  for  the  Godolphln 
. b fafi  whose  hopes  are  pri- 
marily pinned  an  Swain,  the 
- Junt  of  Frankie  Dettori, 
-vredappio’s  main  claim  to 
"mhe  ifi  his  defeat  of  Pilsudski 
®'xthe  Hardvrtcke*  Stakes  at 
- Jftal  Ascot,  although  he  was 
■gable  to  confirm  that  form 
■Tthe  King  George  when  he 
Knished  seventh  of  eight  be- 
■ind  Swain. 

A subsequeot  third  to  Bor- 
Kia  and  Luso  at  Baden-Baden 
■suggests  he  is  unlikely  to  add 
Ito  Reid’s  solitary.  Arc  victory 
I on  Tony  Bin  in  1988. 

I Pelntre  Celebes  is  the  3-1 
[ Arc  favourite  with  Hill’s,  foil- 
I lowed  by  Pilsudski  and  Helis- 
slo  bracketed  together  at  7-2. 

Olivier  Pesller,  Pelntre  Ce- 
lebre’s  jockey,  comes  over  to 
ride  at  .Goodwood  this  after- 
noon and  look*  likely  to  land 
a double  on  Media  Star 
(3,00).  and  Decorated  Hero 
(3.30). 

Media  Star,  runner-up  in 
the  Ebor,  should  be  good 
enough  to  give  over  a stone  to 
Georgia  Venture,  a fast-fin- 
ishing second  to  Sausahto 
Bay  at  Doncaster,  but  the  race 
is  no  formality. 

Decorated  Hero  went  down 
by  a neck  to  Ahnusbtarak  at 
Doncaster  when  Nwaamis 
was  fifth.  The  latter  reop- 
poses on  the  same  terms  and 
seems  held,  withnngh  he  had 
previously  been  off  the  course 
for  12  weeks. 

At  Goodwood  yesterday 
Reid  rode  his  95th  winner  of 

the  season  on^be  Godolphln- 
trained  Mutawwaj  In  the  St 
-Ivd  Stakes  wfepn  taking  over 
ft^tbesuspeaidedDettari. 

Mufowwaj  started  ftaction- 
rite  bddfroo.  but  made  hard 

wOtk  of  getting -the  better  . of 
AchiHeswbo  rallied  well  after 


1“  had  beaten  Mutawwaj  by  half 
1 a length  at  Doncaster. 

; City  Honours  camefrom  an 
1 impossible  position  to  the 
I Doncaster  race  and  Is  rated 
. the  best  of  Peter  Cbapple- 
* Hyam’s  two-year -olds.  His 
j running  against  Kilimanjaro, 


Trainer  watch 


SI  LM4-HH1 
11-4  fed  A*,  4-i  (Man,  0*ft9n*  7-1  Hpxtx,  8-1  a—fcK 

n-1  Mvay,Nwrat 

118  2nd  of  14  baton 


■"v 1 1"'*1  ,I>MT”  r“ 1 o 


~ “‘■HJFJL  RATED  STAKES  HANDICAP 

'2m  £7,299  (4  declared) 

Wfl  611112  Mta Mr mff)p9mJeo9dcn4-M  01 


C /\  E ST  JOHN  AMBULANCE  BRIGADE  NURSERY 
U»Ww#HANDfCAP2YD 

im£3,200C11  declared) 

IB  4210  BmSdom  HT) ST U Rum 9-7 BSMtoi  K 

Zffl  3310  BOB  ff7)  (BR  J DuAp  SH5 I l®i*  * BE 

30  014364  Kfcs  Mb  ff7]  6 Karan  3-13 Doa  0MB  89 

4B  640000  Mtt  Batiart  09  U HbKoBi  B— ID R Mat  BS 

60  00D  Bnw*»|ra6W*RlM  Stam  84 

OS  4503>i  takaS*  (falP  CM  8-8  ClUkr*  88 

75  053  PWAtatafin  Stood.  8-6 JM  87 

ami  4303  Mm  — m «BJ  1M  M2 ■ &»T  a 88 

■(11)  006  DBM  Ttndet  (17)  H Hams  7-n  . „.  R nbaacfc  5 BS 

10  M 2245  USe  ttanfelarjjs  S Warts®  7-10 A PnS  p)  H 

11(7)  060  nw Tkntor (2QW Hen  7-10 Matin  Daytr  * *98 

BcBtaF  9-2  BDA.  5-1  Rea  Sim.  6-1  Sod  Am  7-1  Khs  Mb.  8-1 
RtnoKto.  LHe  1M«r.  10-1  NoUnuB.lhn1lm9gr. 


Perth  (N.H.)  card 


PQ*8-8_ C Hollar-*  88 

nsitati84 JMd  «7 

«a_JIM7-12 IMtB  88 

rQ6  Mv  7-n R naaca  5 bs 

IS  S Mntaan  7-10 A PnS  (5)  S4 

Hera 7-10 Matin  D^*OS8 

a,  6-1  Sbmt  ftaan.  7-1  Kins  Mis.  B-i 
wnMB.  0*  Dntaar. 


■30095  MM  Ian  ■■  W RP  aawrtl  4-8-11  D—  OMM  86 
5-4  Naaar..M  alia  IA  4-1  AM  Ana  Mca  6-1  Qaaga 


0013A  Uaka  . 

S 20*80  ao4r&j»tt  pq  f Sony 4-10-8 B 8k 

BMAbfI  1-8  Pin*  01  Ka*rir.  15-8  Sater  Bus,  *-1  Keep  Batins.  13-2  Rapd 
Itaa.  12-1  k*Esrrt. 


m D MSbi  10-1 VI A Matin  tr 

0)  I WkK  5-W-1? APMgCdv 


Results 


Mr  Tees  Coaponant*  

RUit-fmded  fH  easy  droit  of  1»n  wfih  280ycta  nn-h. 

Gotacc  Gocrt  ra  FVm  (fco'rrf  h pOcesl.  * DenaJBS  Mrtors. 
leng  ifiataaea  Vasaflen;  Pride  ol  KaShirtr  p^DI  & JacMes  Qen 
§J£),  P Hods.  Somerset,  429  mOes. 
mm  *sr  wfaoti*  None. 

BBrtkanHtMsttfeBKNone. 

Vfsowfc  2.15  Young  WoJ. 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  + 


COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

GOODWOOD  771  781 

^-ACT  773  7» 

PERTH  • • MQ4  780 

7^0uardian  ^2>interactive 


0 C/\BP«T  HANDICAP  CHASE 

Wa3V2m  £3.389  (6  declared) 

1 1-1321  Rna-NHh fBOJUQU Hnmnl 8-12-0 B Eartbii 

2 Off-  Skoag  G A Harto  10-n-5  _ k Iknfcn 

3 4P-1PZ  Mtaa  WMore  t0-10-8 — A P MeCtV 

4 11-10?  T«kru^kc*  fMIfl  (CO)  J &*ia  i-TM  — _ S Tn*»  n 

5 -24F12  BaiknFkad  A H Atnn  8-10-6 .BUM 

■ 32-152  Rabat  IM8  MB9  W M Buna*  7-18-1 ISkq 

7-ea«nrH®l « RaOesna,,. 


Ji  OAHlal^ffl  SPRING  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

•ffifcVam  110yds  £2,684  (4  declared) 

* Cmat  W B OT  Ua’ll  Rankf 

E-i2-C  — — - - P lm 

2 M ^ ^ 

3 JBJJ-  OMMkPniB  ffUJ  N QaBtakk 8-1(W  — . B Stony 

* G63*-  Mod  0F33)  (q  JDnUi  11-10-0 A Atagkn 

D*tOv:5-4  EbnAmr,  2-1  WOw  C*mh.  3-1  GjnnakClnw,  14-1  Jutau 


&ajf.  7-1  JttkDkv,  10-1  Ralni 


9 TRAVAIL  GROUP  JUVBffif  HURDLE  3TO 

fciW2m  npyds  £2^58  (5  declared) 

1 34  Bnndfak  Hwjn  D Unb  10-10 j Wm 

2 taHaOMjn^llfMl*  PM. 

J tjma*  (Fnn  JHotirt  Jrhwn  KMO A MaM 

4 52  most (RMHamml  10-10 _«S5 

5 33  Raat  Fkaps  At  Unghai  lO-H) f IjS  i 

6 tat  (Re  RlUfBfer  1IM DmS 


ms-10  A Kanaka 

— .lini; 
1M  CBHBBI  Bar. 


F>ar.  8-3  baltahti.  5-11. job. 


9 9f%WHEATSHEAJ:  HANDICAP  HURDl£ 

110yds  £3.022  (5  dedarecD 

i win 


COURSE  SPECUUJSTS 

Jockqs  19  Rn  % Uuta  I Ti*»*  19  has  * LBMta 


football:  Premiership 


Wa^^esterUnfted^  Chelsea2 


Solskjaer  spares  Red  blushes 


Ian  Ross 


ON  A bruising  night 
Of  typically  English 
football  played  out 
by  a host  of  foreign 
“ames,  Manchester  United 
needed  a late  goal  to  salvage  a 
point  and  respectability. 

. With  hardy  three  minutac 
the  substitute.  Ole  Solak- 
jaar,  swept  a magnificent  ris- 
ing drive  just  inside  a post  to 
add  some  lustre  to  what  had 
been  an  uncompromising  eve- 1 
nlng.  Even  so,  Chelsea  did 
enough,  just,  to  lead  credence 
to  the  belief  that  they  may  not 
have  to  rely  on  cup  football 
for  success  this  season. 

Chelsea’s  arrival  bad  been 
prefaced  by  the  sort  of  scene- 
setting  speech  from  Alex  Fer- 
guson that  has  become  an  ir- 
ritating trademark  of  the 
United  manager.  The  ploy  is 
simple  — heap  praise  on  the 
opposition  and  hope  that  they 


Perhaps  Ferguson  had  a 
point,  though.  Chelsea’s  re- 
cord at  Old  Trafford  since  he 
took  charge  more  than  a de- 
cade ago  is  nothing  short  of  i 
miraculous,  just  two  defeats 
in  nine  previous  games,  con- 
stituting the  best  return  of 
any  Premiership  dub. 

Enticing  though  the  prospect 
of  pitting  United’s  astute  sense  | 
of  organisation  against  Chel- , 
sea's  flair  was,  this  was  a game  1 
with  a most  pronounced  com- 
petitive streak.  The  season 
may  still  be  in  its  infancy  but 
already  the  stakes  are  high. 

Paul  Scholes  almost  headed 
United  in  front  imriito  the  open- 
ing minute,  but  0QC6  the  gamp  ■ 
eased  toto  a sensible  rhythm, 
Chelsea  found  their  opponents’ 
more  methodical  approach 

very  much  tn  Hwir  Hiring. 

Returning  to  his  most  trea- 
sured hunting  ground,  Mark 
Hughes  seemed  likely  to 
underline  Chelsea’s  marginal 
supremacy  after  running  an 
to  Dan  Petrescu’s  well-flight- 
ed pass  but  his  shot  from  an 
linaywipaWipHn  angle  barely 
troubled  Peter  SchmeicheL 

The  game  had  become  be- 
calmed In  a bout  of  shadow 
boxing  when,  unexpectedly, 
Chelsea’s  patient  and  deter- 
mined prodding  at  United’s 
soft  underbelly  was  rewarded 
midway  through  the  opening 
half.  It  was  a freak  goaL 


United  they  stand . . . Nicky  Butt  and  Panl  Scholes  combine  to  leave  Chelsea’s  Frank  Leboeuf  flat  on  his  back  at  Old  Trafford 


CUVEBRUNSKHJ. 


As  the  United  defence 
retreated.  Graeme  Le  Saux  ig- 
nored the  claims  of  better 
placed  team-mates  and  shot 
Schmeichel  dropped  down  to 
his  left  but  could  not  hold  a 
raking  drive  and,  as  he  started 
to  get  back  up,  the  hall  struck 
Henning  Berg  on  the  knee  and 
looped  over  his  goalkeeper. 

Then  with  one  contentious 


decision,  the  match  officials 
applied  a spark  to  the  tinder- 
box.  Ten  minutes  before  the 
interval.  Cole  set  if  in  pur- 
suit of  Gary  Palllster’s  huge 
clearance.  He  had  appeared  to 
be  offside  but,  as  Chelsea 
raised  a collective  arm  in  pro- 
test play  was  waved  on. 

Cole  ran  to  the  byline  be- 
; fore  pulling  back  a square 


pass  which  Scholes  sidefooted 
home  — and  all  hell  broke 
lose.  As  the  linesmen  and  ref- 
eree were  surrounded  by  furi- 
ous players.  Chelsea’s  man- 
ager Ruud  Gullit  who  was 
one  of  the  substitutes,  made 
his  own  touchline  protest 
It  was  all  to  no  avail  and  as 
Chelsea's  sense  of  injustice 
got  the  better  of  their  reason. 


United  almost  scored  again. 
Pallister  striking  the  crossbar 
with  a tine  header. 

The  half-time  recess  had  a 
calming  effect  and  the  second 
period,  while  still  robust, 
came  to  resemble  more  match 
than  mayhem. 

But  slowly  Gianfranco  Zola 
emerged  as  a pivotal  figure 
and  after  68  minutes  Chelsea 


moved  back  in  front  when 
Mark  Hughes  turned  in  a Dan 
Petrescu  cross  after  Schxnei- 
chel  had  foiled  to  intercept 

■ucbnlv  United  (4-4-1-1): 
SclvneldMfc  G NevOto  (Giggs.  7Bmln>. 
Pal  I later.  Berg.  Irwin:  Poboraky 
(SHertngtiam.  65).  Boddiam.  Buff.  Keane; 
Scholes  (Softkjeer.  AS):  Cole. 

Ctistosa  (4-4-z):  De  Goey:  P Hughes. 
Lstaeuf.  Myers.  La  Smc  Petrescu.  Wise. 
Payot  LmmbOurde:  Zola.  U Hughes. 
Referaei  G Willard  (West  Sussex). 
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‘No  fights,  just 
pressufe’  forced  .1 
Keegans  exit  •??' 

Michael  Walk*  gets  to  the  ;J 
bottom  of  the  Newcastle  split 


SO,  SOME  eight  mouths 
on,  Kevin  Keegan  ap- 
pears to  be  returning  to 
football.  The  question  that 
has  not  been  satisfactorily 
answered,  however,  is  why  he 
left  in  the  first  place. 

With  foe  serialisation  of  his 
autobiography  beginning  in 
foe  Sun  in  ll  days,  Keegan 
may  reveal  alL  Yet,  disappoint 
ingiy  for  foe  tabloid  whit*  has 

paid  a large  sum  for  the  rights 
to  foe  book,  foe  Affinitive  ex- 
planation of  Keegan's  depar- 
ture from  Newcastle  United  is 
relatively  mundane. 

“No  fights,  no  rows.  Just 
pressure”  was  how  a senior 
voice  at  Newcastle  yesterday 
described  foe  reasons  for  Kee- 
gan’s leaving. 

Rather  more  dramatic  theo- 
ries have  been  expressed 
since  Wednesday.  January  8. 
Keegan’s  ego  clashing  with 
Sir  John  Hall’s  is  one,  Kee- 
gan’s avarice  another,  and 
even  actual  physical  confron- 
tations — but  none  of  these  is 
true,  according  to  Newcastle. 

Why,  then,  has  Keegan’s 
book  been  “banned"  from  Un- 
ited’s dub  shops?  Newcastle 
say  it  has  not  been  “banned” 
and  they  will  review  the  situ- 
ation on  publication. 

The  dub  say  the  origins  of 
Keegan's  exit  lie,  unsurpris- 
ingly, in  the  loss  of  the  12- 
point  lead  towards  foe  end  of 
the  1996-86  season  and  foe 
pressure  Keegan  inflicted 
upon  himself  thereafter.  After 
losing  2-0  to  Arsenal  on 
March  23,  Newcastle  went 
second  for  the  first  time  that 
season.  Three  games  later, 
after  another  defeat,  thic  ttme 
at  Blackburn,  it  is  said  Kee- 
gan told  bis  superiors:  “I  can 
take  loam  no  further,  it’s 
time  for  someone  else." 

Discussions  began  with  foe 
board  — who  viewed  their 
relationship  with  Keegan  as 
“great”  — and  in  foe  week  of 
the  last  game  of  the  season  at 
home  to  Tottenham,  Keegan 
intimated  that  he  had 

r-hnngpd  hlg  mind  and  fancied 
annthar  Chance 

The  board,  though,  having 
witnessed  Keegan’s  famous 
“I'd  love  it”  explosion  at  El- 
land  Road,  insisted  he  relax 
over  the  summer.  They  still  be- 
lieved in  him,  backing  his 

£15  tnflHnn  signing  of  Alan 

Shearer,  and  yet  even  before 


U’Chzistmas  a was  apparent 
fo  the  summer  break  had  not 
ba  successful  and  Keegan 
wano  lrmgpr  foe  bubbly  en- 
ttohst  Of  previous  seasons. 

Annd  last  Christmas  Kee- 
ganecided  his  initial  deci- 
sionfter  the  Blackburn  de- 
feat id  been  the  right  one 
but  sd  he  would  stay  until 
the  61  of  last  season.  He 
talked-  genuinely,  say  New- 
castle of  wanting  to  spend 
more  tie  with  his  family,  of 
Newca^'s  geographical  po- 
sition aj  the  time  demands 
invotvecp  travelling  to  and 
from  thejorth-east  scouting 
for  playe’ 

But  thijosed  problems  for 
Newcast.  because  at  tbe 
same  tim.foey  decided  to 
have  a pule  Dotation  which 


ffaii ...  rumourjjf 
clashes  with  Keen 

legally  requires  tit.  all  con- 
tracts are  fully  disced. 

There  was  also  ? not  in- 
considerable mattef  buying 
and  selling  playerstf  New- 
castle had  a substajjafl  offer 
for  Lee  Clark  on  > table. 
Finally,  could  K<fan  be 
relied  upon  not  to  chge  his 

mind  again? 

The  crunch  came  % Kee- 
gan's tense  performoe  at 
Charlton  after  a thii-ound 
FA  Cup  tie.  Keegan  aiked 
out  of  a press  conferei.hav- 
ing  been  asked  if  he  d of- 
fered his  resignaticand 
Newcastle  wondered/hat 
messages  were  being  st  out 
by  such  gestures. 

Within  48  hours  Kgan 
was  off  to  Florida  ansix 
days  later  Kenny  Daish 
was  the  new  manager. 


Arsenal  4,  West  Ham  United  0 


Bergkamp  shows  his  calibre  as  Gunners  lead  the  way 


David  Lacey 

Dennis  bergkamp 

in  bis  pomp  proved 
far  too  much  for  West 
Ham  United  at  Highbury 
last  night.  After  the  Dutch- 
man had  given  Arsenal  an 
early  lead  with  his  eighth 
goal  of  the  season  — his 
first  at  home  — West  Ham 
conceded  three  more  before 
half-time. 

The  win  takes  Arsenal  to 
the  top  of  the  table,  but 
their  credentials  will  be 
tested  In  November  and 
early  December,  when  they 
meet  Manchester  United, 
Liverpool  and  Newcastle 
United  in  quick  succession. 


so  they  did  not  want  to 
grow  careless  now.  London 
derbies,  of  which  there  are 
30  this  season,  will  always 
be  an  extra  handicap  for 
teams  from  the  capital  with 
title  pretensions.  Arsenal 
had  already  dropped  two 
home  points  in  a goalless 
draw  with  Tottenham  but 
they  had  won  at  Chelsea 
only  three  days  earlier. 

West  Ham’s  need  for 
points  was  as  great  Ar- 
senal’s. After  an  encourag- 
ing start  to  the  season,  they 
had  lost  three  games  in  suc- 
cession despite  playing 
enterprising  football.  Inju- 
ries continued  to  weaken 
Harry  Redknapp’s  side  and 
last  night  they  were  with- 


Leicester  City  1 , Blackburn  Rovers  1 

Honours  even 
as  Izzet  replies 


Jeremy  Alexander 

LEICESTER  and  Black- 
bum  seemed  dizzy  at  foe 
height  they  have 
reached  this  season  and  took 
a while  last  night  to  find  their 
feet.  But  each  half  had  a spell 
of  desperate  excitement  be- 
fore both  sides  ended  happy 
to  preserve  their  records. 

Leicester  remain  unbeaten 
at  borne,  Blackburn  away,  as 
Chris  Sutton’s  ninth  goal  of 

the  season  was  soon  cancelled 

by  Muzzy  izzet  before  half- 
time. 

Steve  Walsh,  the  captain 
and  epitome  of  Leicester’s 

spirit,  was  missing  for  the 

tost  time  — with  a hamstring 
injury  — but  the  spirit  is  now 
ingrained,  as  they  showed 
when  Rovers  took  the  lead 
against  the  run  of  play.  Ian 
Marshall  moved  to  the  back 
three  and  Graham  Fenton 
made  his  first  start  of  the  sea- 
son beside  Emile  Heskey. 

Fenton,  eager  to  show 
Rovers  their  folly  in  selling 
did  well  to  reach  a deep 
cross  at  foe  goalline  and  nod 
it  bads  to  Puntus  Kaamark  for 
a dear  shot  He  then  went 
closer  with  a shot  himself, 
from  Hfiskey's  lay  back.  By 
tfagn  Tim  Flowers  bad  got 
him into  all  kinds  of  troa- 
ble  after  punching  when  be 
might  have  caught.  Colin 
Hendry  headed  off  foe  line 
under  pressure  from  Heskey 
and  the  danger  was  not 
deared  until  the  goalkeeper 


had  contributed  several 
lunges,  another  punch  and  a 
header. 

Apart  from  a 30-yard  free- 
kick  by  Sutton,  Kasey  Keller 
was  Idle  until  a burst  of 
action  10  minutes  before  half- 
time when  he  saved  twice  but 
was  beaten  between  times,  all 
in  three  minutes.  He  twice  de- 
1 nied  Martin  Dahlin  but  was 
unable  to  stop  Sutton’s  20- 
yard  drive  when  Izzet  foiled 
to  flick  away  Kevin  Gal- 
lacher’s  cross.  Izzet  made 
amends  in  six  minutes.  Fen- 
ton dispossessed  Gallacher  at 
the  goalline,  Hendry  headed 
out  but  the  ball  reached  Izzet 
who  volleyed  it  brilliantly 
across  Flowers  into  the  cor- 
ner. Matt  Elliott  could  have 
put  Leicester  ahead  before  the 
interval  but,  unmarked,  he 
barely  connected  with  Hes- 
se ey’s  chip  to  the  far  post 

When  Henchoz  was 
replaced  by  Lars  Bohlnen  at 
half-time  Sutton  moved  back, 
like  Marshall.  The  game  fell 
back  into  its  sober  early  form 
until  midway  through  the 
halt  when  Hendry  headed  out 
Fenton’s  centre,  then  de- 
flected Rob  Savage’s  goal- 
bound  shot  lying  on  the 
ground.  From  the  corner  Mar- 
shall and  Spencer  Prior  each 
had  a shot  deared  off  foe  line. 

Lofaaoter  Cttjr  (36-2):  Keller.  Prior. 
Elliott.  Marshall;  Kaamark.  Parker 
(Savage,  G5nwnj.  Lennon.  IzzbL  Guppy: 
Heakay.  firman  (Cotton.  781. 

Blackburn  Ravers  («-«]:  Flows;  Valery 
(McKinley.  81).  Hendry.  Honcho* 
(Bohlnen.  h-l),  Henna;  Gallacher. 
Sherwood.  Fllfcnlt.  Witcor.  DaMln.  Sutton. 
Rafarvtt  N Barry  (ScuninorpeL 


out  Eyal  Berfcovic  as  well 
as  Paul  Kitson  and,  in  tbe 
longer  term,  Julian  Dicks. 

Arsenal  were  able  to  pass 
the  ball  among  themselves 
in  a rather  more  relaxed 
fashion  than  they  had 
allowed  to  do  amid  the  rush 
and  bustle  at  Stamford 
Bridge.  Patrick  Vieira  and 
Emmanuel  Petit  had  more 
time  and  space  in  which  to 
navigate,  and  Bergkamp 
operates  in  a time-space 
continuum  anyway. 

Arsenal  needed  just  a 
dozen  minutes  to  take  the 
lead.  A long  precise  ball 
from  Petit  deep  in  his  own 
half  found  Bergkamp  strid- 
ing past  Ian  Pearce,  and  al- 
though the  centre-back  al- 


Results 

Football 
COCA-COLA  CUP 
Second  round,  second  leg 

Stated)  Z Manloy  (0)0 

Keen  38  «JM1 

mama  71  (V&  8-0) 

WwriwsOa TO  l Whom  TOO 

Goodman  89  17,862 

(W2-0) 

FA  CARLING  PREMBtSWP 

Unirt  (4)  4 Wait  Mm  (0)  O 

Bergkamp  12  3BJH2 

I Overmar*  39. 46 
| WrfgM  42  (pen) 

Cwiwy  (1)  1 C Pataca  f1|  * 

Oitoiln  8 Fullerton  9 

16X00 

lm It  43  SuttOTI  as 

19.921 

Km  Utd  (1)  * Ctela—  (1)  Z 

8cMM  38  Barg  28  (agj 

SdsMaer  88  M Hughes  B8 

55.163  _ 

Lee  87  38.705 

Ml  Wed  (2)  S Deftar  TO  5 

01  CanloS  BoJbhO  7.48 

Carbone  12  (pen)  Lauraon  26 

22.381  WenchOpeSB 


Cwiwy  (1)  1 C Petaee  (1)  1 

OitoUn  8 FuUarton  g 

16.900 

hr. mt  43  SuttOfl  as 

19.921 

mam  Utd  (1)  2 CMtaee  (1)  a 

Scholes  38  Berg  2S  (og) 

SdsMaer  88  M Hughes  88 

55.163  _ 

Lee  87  36.705 

Ml  Wed  (2)  S Derby  (3)  S 

Dl  CantoS  Balano  7.48 

Carbone  12  (pen)  Lsursen  26 

22.381  WentfWpesa 

Blown  75 

Zueo—tartew  (0)  O Leeds  (1)  2 

15,102  McJsnosr  36 

Wallace  s 

KATIONWDE  LEAGUE 
First  DMston 

QPR  (1)  9 FWtsn— rtti  (0)  O 

Spencer  44  11820 

BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 

premier  PhrtMon 

Kite— w*  TO  O KM?—  TO* 

15397  Negri  49. 82 

SI— 90 

WORLD  CUPI  Ba  up  — QsOl»ta|p 
Oreo?  Ted  Moldova  0.  Georgia  1. 

P W D L F A Pts 

Itaglteit 7 6 0 1 15  2 18 

Ittty 7 5 2 0 11  1 17 

Mind 8 2 19  7 9 7 

deaths  . 7 2 1 4 4 9 7 

■id date ...  7 0 O 7 2 18  O 

ftaaahhiB  Bite  an  Oat  7i  Moldova  v 

Poland.  Od  1*=  Holy  v England;  Georgia  v 

Inland. 

Cmep  Bn  Malta  0.  Cwefc  Hep  1;  Slovakia 
I.  Spain  2. 

IHOMMD  IHMUC  rrmdwr  Dtafillim 

; Bisnop  Auckland  a Boettn  lied  2.  PM 
P fctafera  Bradford  PA  1.  wnrtny  m i. 

DR  Hums  LXAQUB  Pi  ■ I far  Ota 
■Siam  Forest  Gm  1.  DonMator  ft  Salte- 
Oury  2.  Merthyr  6.  tated  Dhdsten 
Paget  Rngrs  3.  Grantham  Tn  4.  Sora— 
Dtatshna  Newport  AFC  3.  Clsvedon  Tn  2. 
M-W  COUNTIES  UM»  Rnt  Dta- 
Wooo  PrescM  CattM  3.  Si  Hetona  Tn  3: 
Ramoftottom  Wd  a Newcastle  Tn  1 


most  caught  him  up,  the 
Dutchman  still  managed  to 
roll  the  baR  Into  the  far  cor- 
ner of  the  net. 

Arsenal’s  defence,  which 
had  Gllles  Grimandl  replac- 1 
ing  an  injured  Lee  Dixon  on 
the  quarter-hoar,  then 
caught  the  general  mood  of 
relaxation  and  nearly  gave 
the  opposition  a couple  of 
goals.  A short  low  cross 
from  Iain  Dowie,  who  had  | 
been  sent  clear  by  John 
Hartson,  beat  David  Sea- 
man but  Nigel  Wintber- 
burn  cleared  the  danger  be- 
fore Frank  Lampard  conld 
score.  Then  Seaman  failed 
to  reach  a cross  from  Stan  | 
Lazarldis  and  alter  Dowie  I 
had  nodded  the  ball  back,  I 


P l—asr  PMotaec  Dunaby  lltd  4,  Thacta 
tay  tt  Hollsfii  a Osseti  Alb  6. 

BCRRWfVC  DOS8CT  UEAQUfe  tVetrdw 
DM*«  Taunton  Tn  0.  Tlvarton  Tn  4. 
POtfTPCS  UUAUBi  Pr—tar  BMdlsi 
Tranmera  2.  Liverpool  3.  PM  DMdam 
Bolton  3.  Sundariand  (fc  Waal  Bron  a Old- 
ham 0.  »mp«4  BNMaE  Carlisle  1. 
Stockport  1;  Rochdale  t.  Blackpool  3; 
snrewabury  1.  Bonwtay  0.  IMnl  Dbdataui 
Cbastorlleld  5.  Bury  1;  Doncaster  3,  Chea- 
ter 4;  Hull  0.  Scaroorougii  2. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
FM  HiMm  Luton  3.  Watford  1;  Oxford 
Utd  4,  Southampton  1;  Todanham  l Chart- 
ton  1:  Wimbledon  0.  MUhvaA  1:  Swtndon  1. 
Norwich  2. 

PRESS  A JOURNAL  HIGHLAND 
UtACEHk  Cove  Rngra  2.  Peterhead  4; 
Natal  Co  i.  Elgin  C 2. 

LEAGUE  OF  WALESi  Aberystwyth  i. 
Caenwe  0;  Caernarfon  Tn  >.  Conwy  1; 
Carmarthen  Tn  2.  Inter  Cable-Ts!  O:  Ce- 
maee  Ynya  Mon  i , RMit  Tn  S5  Ebbvr  Vale  2. 
Cwmbran  1:  Porthmadog  0.  Rhyl  2. 

[TALI AM  CUPt  Sacand  raoad,  aeoeod 
! ta«e  Juventus  4,  Breaceho  0 (agg:  S-t). 
ORBIM  CUPt  Seooad  nte  Stuttgart 
I z Hertha  Berlin  0;  Boyer  LaverkuBwn  2. 
Hamburg  1 (oat}i  SpVgg  Greuther  Puerth 
2.  Boruaala  Dortmund  4;  Hanover  96  2. 
I i860  Munich  1;  Soarttmecten  a Kateem- 
tautem  4;  SV  Meppen  4.  Stuttgart  Kfokera 
1;  SSV  UUn  1848  4,  FSV  Mainz  OG  1:  VIR 
Mannhebn  1.  PC  Cart  Zeiss  Jana  1 (aat 
Jena  won  4-3  on  penal 
DUTCH  LEAOUBi  Rode  4.  NEC  Nijmegen 
0;  Volendsm  0.  De  Grastachap  6i  6C  Heer- 
anveen  0.  PC  Twonts  0;  NAC  Breda  0,  FC 
Grontnoan  0:  Fayanoord  5.  VttBBBS  Am- 
iwlm  1:  Wilhelm  U 8.  Waahrtpc  Z Ajax  7. 
Maastricht  0. 

Tennis 

QRAMD  SLAB  CUP  (MuNOt):  I*3l 
roiih  P Rafter  (Aus)  bt  T Muster  (Aut) 
6-2,  8-3;  J Wattonaa  (Swe)  bt  B Becker 
(Gen  6-3. 0-2:  p Korda  (Cz)  bt  Q Kuerten 
(Brl  6-3.  WrttP  Stanpftas  (US)  H F 
Martflla  (So)  6-4.  3-6,  8-2. 

ATP  TOUUMISR  WIAND  PRDb  RM 
rawed)  t Hop*  (Gar)  « O OgoroOov  juz) 
8-4,  6-a  A CHwmoI  (Fr)  H D Prbiosll 

KB-4, 6-4;  L Ron  (FT)  bt  S Schaiken 
7-6.  6-4;  F Santoro  (Fr)  bt  R La- 
varnne  (Fr)  3-8.  7-8. 9-1: 0 Roonc  (Fr)  tn 
O Dalaitre  (Fr)  6-3  6-2. 

ATP  HOW  AM  AN  OPNK  (Budtaiwsl): 


first  Urn  B reacker  then 
Lampard  foiled  to  exploit 
the  defence’s  discomfiture. 

Bergkamp,  meanwhile, 
was  putting  on  a show. 
Midway  through  the  first 
halL  he  accepted  a pass 
from  Marc  Overmars  and 
bounced  the  ball  twice  on 
an  instep  before  laying  it 
square  for  Ian  Wright  to 
shoot  straight  at  Miklosko. 

The  contest  was  over  by 
half-time.  Arsenal  having 
scored  three  more  goals  in 
six  minutes.  In  the  39th 
mlnnte,  Bergkamp  col- 
lected a slack  header  from 
Breacker  and  sent  Over- 
mars  scampering  away  on 
the  left.  The  winger  then 
cut  across  before  turning 


MAtoumam  (Aus)  6-1 , 8-2;  T Sptafea  bt 
P Erttanf  (Gar)  6-4,  8-S;  P Itabtaaow  M P 
Msobs  6-2.  6-e  o SM-tad  bt  A Faatar 
6-1. 6-0;  C Wa«  bt  N Groan  home  3-6. 6-3, 
6-0:  ■ Orogarc  (Slo)  bt  M HRton  6-4.  s-2; 
Q Blaanaer  (Bell  M A Goncalaz  (Sp)  6-6. 
6-3;  LtHApwa  bt  J Fox6-1.6-2:  R NoBm- 
mmn  bt  C Bennett  6-3.  .3-6. 6-3:  W Kartert 
M J Layne  (Gr)  7-6. 7-6;  N Waits  bt  M Lea 

6- 4.  6-4;  D LoM>  bt  O Betoftar  6-3.  3-6. 

7- 9-.  R ItoUH  (Fr)  bt  B Cowan  6-7.  7-6, 

7- 6:  N Waal  bt  M Tmdgoon  6-4,  3-6.  7-6. 
Wmhb  Mot  mi  will  L Orb  M C Smith 
0-4,  8-3-  Steood  revfMfa  L Late  — bt  J 
Dawson  6-3. 3-6,  6-e  N Paywa  bt  L Gabaf 
liar)  6-3,  8-2:  H Bgarnw  (Rua)  M K Elliott 

8- 3.  8-0;  L Ctatwrt#*  W M WoHbrandt 
(Swe)  0-6,  8-0.  8-3;  M JeWbart  (SA)  M S 
Lyeon  7-6.  7-r  m Pw.nn  (Swe]  bt  L 
McDonald  8-1.  8-2  A BteatWO  bt  A 
Buargla  (Swttz)  6-1.  6-0. 

WQNBPS  OntBRNATIOHAL  TOURNA- 
IBBNT  (Surabaya,  fnda):  PM  mid.  N 
Rite  (Japan)  bt  J Watanaba  (US)  6-4, 
6-3.  Sooetel  rate  B PRRuwgM  (Fr)  bt 
K-A  Gum  (Aua)  6-3. 4-6.  6-8;  L Wan  alt 
ova  (Cz)  bt  E De  Lone  (US)  6-1  3-0  ret  O 
Van  Rote  (Bel)  m M Smu  (Japan)  7-6, 
6-3:  H tnaso  (Japan)  bt  H Nagyova  (Slo- 
vak.) 6-3. 6-7. 7-6;  N Pratt  (Aua)  btTTana- 
augant  (Tha)  7-5.  6-2.  i 


Baseball 

ASUBUCAM  L HAGUE,  Oakland  6.  Texas 
i«;  Mltwaukae  7.  Kansas  C«y  4 (1st  gome); 
Milwaukee  2 Kansas  City  6 (2nd):  Cleve- 
land 10.  MV  Yankees  b;  Detroit  6.  Boston  0; 
Toronto  2 Baltimore  3;  Chicago  WS  3. 
Minnesota  & Beanie  4.  Anaheim  a. 
NATIONAL  LHAOUHf  PMIedetpiUa  o,  At- 
lanta 6;  Montreal  3.  Florida  £ NY  Mots  4. 
Pittstnngh  fc  Houston  5,  Chicago  Cubs  3; 
» Louis  6.  Cincinnati  8;  Colorado  7,  Sm 
Frandeco  6;  Los  Angelee  8.  San  Diego  2. 


Basketball 


> (8p)  bt  M miipini 
(Ur)  8-2.  6-3:  A Veteea  (Rom)  bt  T car- 
banell  (Sp)  7-6.  6-1.  Second  roemfe  U 
CeeA—r  (Ger)  « C Ruud  (Nor)  6-2,  5-7, 
6-2:  F Claeet  (Sp)  bt  T Benrond  (Gar)  7-6. 
8-A-  J tentnt  (Sp)  bt  A Corretja  (Sp) 
6-3, 4-6. 7-5:  C coaia  (Sp)  M C Moya  (sp) 
6-0.4-a.6-*. 

W08HTO  GRAND  PfUX  (Leipzig):  TVst 
roteh  A Htera  (Oar)  U S Farina  (II)  6-4. 

6- 2,  V —«■*•  (IndO)  bt  A CoctMmix  (Fr) 

7- 5, 6-$  W Itettfa  (Swltz)  bt  U UgruakA 
(Aug  6-3.  7-6:  s «PH  Bln—  (BaJ)  bt  U 
Oramana  (Nath)  M.  6-3,  7-6.  mill 
ram*  H tfriAiuaiiba  (Pol)  bt  B Pauue 
(Aut)  6-2,  7-fc  J Hoeetea  (Cz)  bt  J KruQer 
(SA)  8-0,  6-4 

LTA  SUNHBI  tATBUR  (Sunderland): 

(GB  unless  3ta»d)dBte  First iti  A 

Pnoor  MR  Hangar  6-1,  S-g  H Gated  bt 
A Popp  (Garj  B-0, 5-i:  u Zttdravie  (Bah) 


sharply  to  drive  the  ball  in- 
side tbe  near  post 

Four  minutes  later, 
Wright  found  the  net  with  a 
penalty  after  Pearce  had 
handled.  On  the  stroke  of 
half-time,  Vieira.  Wright 
and  Bergkamp  combined  to 
send  in  Overmars  for  his 
second,  this  one  slipped 
under  Miklosfco’s  body. 

Arsenal  lost  Winterbnrn, 
hurt  in  a tackle  with  Hart- 
son,  for  the  second  half  but 
it  made  little  difference. 
The  reign  of  Bergkamp 
remained  undisturbed. 

Araote  (44-2)1  Seaman;  Dixon.  Adams. 
BouM.  WMerbum:  Parlour,  Vieira,  Path. 
Overman:  Wright,  Bargkamp. 

Watt  Hta»  (3-5-2):  Mlkloeko:  Pearce. 
Uwworth,  Ferdinand;  Breacker.  Lampard,  I 
Lomas.  Bishop,  Lszaridfs;  Dowie.  Hartson. 
ftafaite  P Alcock  (RedMIl). 


7.  V BUmov  (Rua)  US  Postal;  8, 1 Galdeano 
(Sp)  Euskaltal  all  same  time:  A S Oueto- 
mtne  (Rua)  ReOn  at  37sec  10.  D Fieri  (It) 
Scrigno <25;  11,  Adi  Basco  (h) Saeco;  12. 
B Tblbout  (Fr)  Caddis  all  at  Orate  1.  A 
Zualle  (Swtej  once  77hr  4n4n  S9aec:  2,  F 
Escardn  (Sp)  Kelma  at  2mln  48s dc  3,  L 
Dvtauc  (Swtfcr)  Lotus  13S.  < £ Zalna  (It) 
Asks  5J7: 6,  r Hera*  (Sp)  Kalrm»B.17: 6. 
M Serrano  (Bp)  Kelme  7.ltk  7.  D ciavero 
(Spl  Eatapona  TJ».  8.  L Jaiabert  (Fr) 
ONCE  LSI;  9.  G Faraaln  (It)  Map*)  11.10: 
10.  Led  ana  Is  11^2:  11,  CMappucd  UL57; 
12.  P Bordenava  (Fr)  Casino  13.10. 

Hockey 

JUNIOR  WORLD  CUP  (MIt»n  Keynes]: 
Peel  a»  Netherlands  A Cute  fc  Australia 
1.  Spain  t;  India  4,  Belgium  2.  nte  ! 
otaetente  1.  Australia  11  pts;  *=.  India.  . 
Spain  TO  4.  Netherlands  7.  Pott  te  Csr-  1 
many  4.  Egypt  1.  Rtaal  dteea  1.  Gar-  . 
many  12pta;  2,  England  9;  3.  PaHsbut  8;  4. 
Argentina  8. 


Ice  Hockey 


i CUPt  Paisley  2,  Ayr 


Snooker 


I (Hereford):  nte 
. _ . mbusob (Ena) MB 

Sneddon  (Scot)  5-3: « Pattete  (Eng)  MR 
Latter  (Eng)  5-4:  A Wds  (Eng)  M J 
Prince  (Nt)  6-1;  S lam  as  (Eng)  « 5 Max- 
roda  (Eng)  tafi;  J State  (Eng)  btT  Murphy 
(NO  6-4, 

Squash 

US  OPRM  (Rush  Creek.  MJnni:  FVtt 
teotott  Maw>  1 Paries  (Eng)  MMChatoner 
(Eng)  15-6. 14-75, 15-12. 15-4;  A Hm  lAua) 
bt  B Martin  (Aus)  15-8. 13-15. 15-11.  7-15. 

15-fc  A Gootfi  (Wales}  bt  C Walker  (Eng). 
13-16.  15-11. 15-7. 12-15. 15-1S;  P Watt 
(Scat)  tt  M Calms  (Eng)  ita-15,  13^7. 
15-12.  18-17, 15-11.  Watt  C tacts— 
(Eng)  W T Bereatord  TO  fr-Z,  9-8,  g-1;  P 
Gaeves  (Eng)  M M Zoln  (Egypt)  3-8.  9-3. 
9-1. 9-7:  * Here sr  (Eng)  tt  S Brind  (Eng) 
9-3,  B-0.  9-1;  N Grain jer  (8A)  bt  D HoT 
isran  (US)  6-5.  0-5. 10-fc 


BUftOLEAQUB  Qrenp  Bi  Turk  Telekom 
Ankara  80,  Eatxdlenua  Madrid  96. 

Di  Otlmplta  Wubfjana  71.  ABC  Athans  74; 
Cl  bora  Zagreb  87.  Teamsyaum  Bologna 

92. 

Bowls 

BIROPNAN  TEAM  CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Guernsey):  taret  nn>*  betand  bt  Jer- 


sey 19-10;  Wbtaa  bt  Holland  36-7;  soos- 
tandtt  Spain  20-15;  Onamaaf  M England 
20-16;  Wttaabt  Guernsey  36-fc  MM  bt 
Spain  25-11:  Soadaed  bt  Holland  366; 
Bagtand  bt  jQreey  23-15.  fseertri  Nte 
CHiBiaaer  tt  Spun  71-10:  TrnritaiJ  bt 
England  206.  istwnt  bt  Wales  23 -13; 
Jaraay  bt  Holland  33-7;  Jaraoy  bt  Holland 

16- 15;  Ml  raw  bt  Spain  18-lfc  TemtaiiJ 
bt  Ousiwy  18-9;  belted  bt  Wales  19-12. 
Tbbd  rated!  ntaBani  bt  Holland  386; 
Wolae  K Guernsey  236;  Jersey  bt  Spain 
22-10;  Mngfiid  tt  IrsUnd  18-12  Guam 
say  tt  Jersey  24-10;  tula  id  tt  Scotland 

17- 12  Wafas  bt  England  27-14;  Sufa  bt 
Holland  20-21. 

Cycling 

TOUR  OP  SPAIN:  Stove  IS  (Bwgn  to 
Valladolid;  18a  7km):  1,  L van  Bon  (Noth) 
Rabobank  3hr  &2mln  30hc  2.  L BTocnaM 
(Fr)  Lters;  3.  $ cttaqa  (16  Rttln;  4.  M 
Ptceoll  (tt)  Bresdalatfo.  c cmappuee)  00 
Aslcs;  6.  J-v  Garda  Aeoata  (Sp]  Barnett; 


Fixtures 


Football 

MMS  LEAGUE;  Prattler  DMstte 
Aston  Villa  v Shalt  Wad  (TJSt:  Bfookbum  v 
Stake  (7  J).  Ifctt  MvWara  NoWi  Co  vCov 
entry  (7 A).  Soaoed  Dtitolmu  Sunday  v 
Wresham  (7.TS).  Thtat  Mutstora  Walsall  r 
Scunthorpe  (7D). 

AVON  mu  RANCH  CONBINATlOHl 
Hnc  Dtatatte  OPR  v Ipswich  (76). 
«nun  CUta  nratteted  raptor  Briton 
Ferry  Ath  v AFC  Rhondda  (7J3J. 

Basketball 

■UDwnin  LEAGUE!  Leopards  v 
Leicester  (rjfi. 

Hockey 

TOUR  MATCH  Reading  v Shark**  (8.0). 


Newcastle  United  1 , Everton  0 

Everton  caugh 
on  the  rebounc 


Michael  Walker 


A WEEK  Is  a long  time 
in  football  and  the  cli- 
che earned  itself  an- 
other outing  last  night  when 
seven  days  after  dismantling 
Barcelona,  Newcastle  United 
took  an  age  to  conquer  the 
rather  less  daunting  opposi- 
tion offered  by  Everton. 

But  after  a frustrating  eve- 
ning Robert  Lee.  Newcastle’s 
captain,  ran  on  to  a deflected 
effort  from  Darren  Peacock 
that  bounced  awkwardly  and 
smacked  a volley  in  off  the 
under  side  of  foe  cross-bar. 

Paul  Gerrard.  in  Evertao’s 
goal,  was  given  no  chance  and 
there  were  two  minutes  left 
Everton,  having  survived  foe 
62nd-minute  sending-off  of 
Slaven  BRic,  deserved  better. 

Everton  bad  arrived  in  the 
North  East  with  the  under- 
whelming record  of  no  away 
wins  in  the  Premiership  since 
last  December.  With  Duncan 
Ferguson  on  the  bench  the 
task  of  rectifying  that  situation 
fell  to  the  small  and  smaller 
duo  of  17-year-olds,  Danny  Ca- 
daxnarteri  and  Nick  Barmby. 

In  a lively  opening  Everton 
showed  intelligence.  Firm  in 
the  tackle,  Newcastle  strug- 1 
gled  to  penetrate  Everton’s  I 
midfield  until  Philippe  Al- , 
berfs  chip  to  AspriUa  by- 
passed it  in  the  18th  minute. 

On  the  end  of  Asprflla's 
sharp  downward  header  was 
Jon  Dahl  Tomasson.  but  his  I 
shot  was  well  parried  by  Ger- 1 
rant  From  the  resulting  cor- 1 
ner  Gerrard  made  another  1 


good  block  from  an  Albe.  ' 
header  but  with  Newcastl 
upping  the  tempo  Gerran 
was  then  passed  by  a voile) 
from  Keith  Gillespie.  Fortu  •“ 
nately  for  Gerrard.  the  shot 
passed  foe  post.  too.  j 

Subdued  the  crowd  may  } 
have  been  but  straight  after  '■  " 1 
half-time  a couple  of  reckless  v<;  ' 
tackles  from  Bilic  raised  foe  *_1 
decibel  level  — Bilic  was  . 
booked  for  one  of  these  on  Gil-  " 

lespie  — and  the  home  side  . 

pressed  forward  again.  But 
with  John  Barnes  and  Gilles- 
pie offering  insufficient  width  . 
Everton  were  able  to  smother  ' 1 
Asprilla  in  the  blue  blanket 

Bilic,  Who  had  a running  , _ J 
battle  with  the  Colombian  1 

from  the  first  whistle,  took 
this  to  extremes  and  just  past 
the  hour  he  received  a second 
yellow  card  In  the  space  of  14 
minutes  for  fouling  Asprilla  J 
for  the  umpteenth  time.  Al-  , '' 
most  Immediately  Albert  \ 

scooped  a shot  over  and  then  1 

Gillespie  sliced  a Barnes  :- 

cross  wide. 

It  foe  Irishman's  last  act  — ' 
what  a difference  from  last  ' 
Wednesday  — as  Kenny  Dalg- 
lish introduced  Warren  Barton 
and  fan  Rush.  Yet  foe  Welsh-  ' 
man’s  first  touch  only  took  the 
ball  away  from  Steve  Watson, 
poised  to  throw  his  head  at  an- 
other Barnes  centre. 

Hractastte  United  (4-36):  Given:  S 
wataon.  Ponte.  Attert  tHstaET L«  ,s:f 
(BaTaotord.  Mmln).  Batty.  Sarnoc;  avi 
SToaple  (Barton  76).  Tcanasaon  (Rush. 

76).  Asprina. 

Rvnrton  (4-4-2):  Gerrard;  Barrett.  D 
Watson.  Bine,  Htochdltte;  Stuart.  Speed.  ***  ) 
Grant.  Qatar;  Cadamerterl  (Ft* ramson  i 

jV),  Barmby  (Ball.  64).  ^ ,„7.  ! 

"raraas  G Pod  (Tring).  } 

ion  L 


Newcastle  advised  to  lower  sights  « 


Ian  King 

Newcastle  united  are 
understood  to  have  been 
privately  advised  by  media 
strategists  against  launch- 
ing a pay-per-view  television 
channel  for  their  fans. 

The  news  will  come  as  a 
Mow  to  other  Premiership 
chibs  because  Newcastle, 
who  came  to  the  stock  mar- 
ket tn  April  with  a price  tag 
of  £193  million,  were  seen 
as  one  of  the  more  serious 
likely  beneficiaries  of  pay- 
per-view. 

Hie  news  comes  as  a com- 
prehensive survey  of  fans  is 
about  to  report  that  pay-per- 
view  revenues  will  be 
sharply  lower  than  City 
forecasts  had  suggested. 

The  report  by  the  busi- 


ness publisher  Fletcher  . 
Research  and  media  consul- 
tancy  Oliver  & Ohlbaum.  ’19J 

says  pay-per-view  will  een-  - 

erate  £450  million  a year  by 

2003  — against  some  City 
forecasts  earlier  th)c  vear  ■■■ 
of  £2  billion. 

Although  Newcastle  ' 
em*fee  m the  survey  as  ~ 
Engand’s  third  bestW 
<£u1?'  teWad  Man- 
chester United  and  Liver- 

?°s°Li.ihei5  „e5tl®ated 
1.5  unllion  followers  are 

for  more  locally  based. 

Because  of  Newcastle's 
localised  followfog, 

jrith  the  sKghtirwsSI  ■ ' 

22558  P°wer  of  their J ' 
supporters,  the  club  are 
understood  to  have  hem 
told  that  launching  a nav-  ,l~ 
per-view  channel  might  not 

be  economically  viaUe. 


T 
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Pallister 

turns  to  HMH 
yellow 

Gary  pallister  was 

yesterday  cleared  of  Bsp-^  ' * *.  I 
the  first  red  card  of  his 
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Ballesteros  gets 
bogged  down  In 
the  nitty  gritty 


Gary  pallister  was  HM 
yesterday  cleared  of  Hppi 
tbe  first  red  card  of  his  gH®|i 
eight-year  career  at  Manches-  |gp|li 
ter  United  after  the  referee 
studied  a video  cf  the  incident  LaSjK 
before  filing  his  report  of  the 
game  to  the  Football 
Association. 

The  England  defender  faced  Blip* 
a three-match  ban  after  he  EflPjBi 
was  dismissed  by  Paul  Dor-  ■3*sg 
kin  for  a confrontation  with 
the  Bolton  striker  Nathan  LSm 
Blake  in  Saturday's  game  at 
the  Rectbok  Stadium.  But  Dur- 
kin,  who  reaffirmed  hid  deci- 
slnn  to  dismiss  Blake,  hac  ^^'  **'1 
v now  ruled  that  Pallister 
**  should  only  have  been  Shown 
a yellow-card  fair  “adopting 
an  aggressive  attitude”.  rajK| 

Blake  caught  the  back  of 
Ballister's  leg  well  after  the 
ban  bad  gone  and  the  pair 
squared  up  to  each  other  flBfegg 
twice,  but  Pallister  kept  his  Hp§gig 
arms  by  his  side  as  Riairo  Egfsgliip 
struck  him.  HMB 

Tony  Yeboah  has  finally  left  I|£|: 
Leeds  United.  The  Ghanaian  K»y| 
completed  his  EL  mfflion  move  Bppfi 
to  the  fomaii  dnt>  Hamburg 
after  months  of  uncertainly. 

Yeboah’s  move  back  to  Ger- 
many  — where  he  formerly 
niaved  for  Saarbrucken  and 
■ ■ Elntracht  Frankfurt  — had 
-Jj  been  delayed  oVer  tax  prob- 
lems.  These  hare  now  been 
ironed  out  and  the  31-year-old 
striker  has  signed  a two-year  WHWpS 
contract  at  Hamburg  despite  Kfefffiryj 
late  interest  from  the  Turkish 
side  Trabezoospar  and  Lecce  Just  om 
of  Italy.  HMi  1 

Colin  Bell,  Manchester  I , 
City's  most  capped  Fn  gland  I 
player,  is  suing  the  dub.  over  I 1 
his  sacking  during  the  . m 1 
summer. 

BeQ,  a City  player  for  13 
years  in  the  Sixties  and  Seven-  Psurfl 
ties  when  he  jcored  ISO- goals  rauBI 
and  made  nearly  500  appear-  n\/Pm 
ances,  was  dismissed  a6  joint  ° 

youth  development  officer 
along  With  Terry  Farrdl  in  a 
^ Maine  Ro^d  end-of-season  I dl 

j dear-out  which  also  saw  an-  I at 

other  former  player  and  the  I cc 

dub's  youth-team  manager  have  bet 
Neil  McNab  ahown  the  doer.  life  in  gi 

1 Bdl  Is  taking  his  case  to  an  It  gets." 
industrial  ,#lbmial  to  see  If  his  Woodi 


David  Davies  sees  worst  Of  It  in  the  singles  and 

he  wants  his  men  to  know  the 

Europe  S captain  ^ week  Of  playing 

/ without  a supporting  partner. 

deal  with  the  ***  18  ^ e*pi*»iug  the 

outer  reaches  of  amateur 
fine  DOintS  psychology  in  his  search  for 

^ the  ideal  pairings  for  the  four- 

somes and  fourbails.  Prior  to 
the  air  oS  an  exas-  this  week  no  one  would  have 
ted  parent,  Sever-  predicted  that  Faldo  and  Igna- 
) Ballesteros  cio  Garrido  would  have 


Wi 


perated  parent,  Sever- 
iano Ballesteros 


climbed  Into  a bunker  by  the  played  together,  but  they 
9th  green  yesterday.  The  bub-  have  practised  together  twice 
hie  above  his  head  read  quite  so  for  and,  with  hindsight 


WM 


■y.i**'* 


clearly:  “Do  I have  to  do 
everything  around  here?” 
Standing  in  the  sand  was  a 
slightly  shame-faced  Darren 
Clarke,  who  had  twice 


Ballesteros  la  obviously  look- 
ing to  see  whether  his 
“loners”  can  get  on  with  each 
other. 

Similarly,  he  broke  up  the 


thinned  a banker  shot  almost  all-Swedish  partnership  of 


off  the  green. 


Jesper  PameviK  and  Per-Ul- 


X 


It  was  too  much  for  the  cap-  rlk  Johansson  to  see  if  the  lat- 
taxn,  who  climbed  wearily  out  ter  could  renew  the  chemistry 
of  his  buggy.  Clarke’s  ball  had  of  Oak  HD1  with  Bernhard 
been  deposited  on  the  back  I-anger.  where  the  two  men 
slope  of  the  bunker  by  his  won  a point  Jose  Maria  da- 
partner  Lee  Westwood,  and  zabal,  sometimes  too  intense, 
the  Irishman  laced  a difficult  has  not  partnered  Garrido  in 
shot  to  a pin  cut  dose  to  the  the  all-Spanish  practice  part- 


front  of  the  hazard. 


nership  many  a^Tmpd-  in- 


But  it  was  not  that  difficult,  stead  Olazabal  haa  played 
as  Ballesteros  was  at  pains  to  with  the  least  Intense  man  in 


yyy  -K:  •Vv.i 


explain.  “You  are  lifting  the 
dub  too  sharply,  too  quickly. 


golf.  Costantino  Rocca. 

One  potential  foursomes 


When  yon  do  that  the  dab  partnership  seems  to  have  hit 
will  bounce  and  you  will  top  the  rocks  already.  Faldo  set 
it  or  thin  it,  like  you  just  did.  out  with  Westwood  yesterday 
We  must  change  that.  Take  and  at  the  5th,  a shortish  par 
the  dab  back  lower,  keep  it  four,  dog-legged  to  the  left, 
lower  through  the  balL”  Westwood  took  out  a driver. 

Clarke  did  just  as  his  cap-  “Perhaps  the  three-wood," 
tain  had  told  him  and  his  next  murmured  Faldo  gently, 
effort  came  floating  out  before  “But  if  I hit  the  driver 
settling  softly  by  the  hole,  you'll  only  have  a wedge  to 


Just  one  of  the  gays  — Tiger  Woods  accepts  a higfa-flve  from  his  team-mate  Phil  MIckelson  during  practice  at  Valderrama  photograph:  lauremt  rebours 


ninp  inr-hog  away. 

The  crowd  roared  their  ap- 
proval. Seve  smiled  and 


a place  in  pack 


the  green."  said  Westwood, 
who  could  see  only  fairway. 
But  Faldo  could  see  the  trees 


Clarke,  emboldened  by  It  all,  on  either  side  of  the  fairway, 
decided  to  repeat  the  shot  It  and  an  unhappy  Westwood 


was  a mistake.  It  ignored  the 
basic  law.  of  show  business: 


hit  the  three-wood. 

Shortly  after  that  Tommy 


Paul  Hayward  on  the  barriers  the  American  prodigy  is  fryng  to 
SfflSS  overcome  in  an  attempt  to  give  his  best  to  the  team  in  Valderrama 


leave  ’em  laughing  when  you  Horton,  in  his  role  as  adviser 
go.  The  ball  hit  the  face  of  the  to  Ballesteros,  was  on  his  mo- 
bunker,  trickled  back  to  his  bile  phone  to  the  captain,  and 
feet  and  Ballesteros,  alerted  shortly  after  that  Westwood 


along  With  Terry  Farrdl  In  a ™^p™IGER  WOODS  was  time  tomorrow.  If  he  Cop  in  Wales  because  he  that  his  dramatic  emer- 

Maine  Road  end-of-season  I discussing  romantic  looked  at  the  British  papers  had to  eat  at  an  official  din-  gence  have  aroused, 

dear-out  which  also  saw  an-  I attachments  bat  he  yesterday,  he  will  have  ner  when  all  he  wanted  was  Special  invitations  are 

other  fonnftr  player  and  the  I could  jnst  as  easily  seen  a back-page.'  headline  junk  food.  extended  to  wives  «tiH  girl- 

club's  youth- team  manager  have  been  talking  about  hie  describing  Ww  as  an  “out-  Then  there  was  the  story  friends  of  players,  but  not 

Neil  McNab  shown  the  door.  life  in  gotE  Tm  as  single  as  cast”.  The  article  was  ofhis  refusing  to  sign  a boll  parents.  What  Woods  said 

BeH  Is  taking  his  case  to  an  it  gets."  based,  scandalously,  an  a that  was  to  form  part  of  a about  this  harsh  policy  was 

industrialfrlbunal  to  see  If  his  Woods  is  2L  The  average  gentle  remark  Tom  Watson  set  autographed  by  all  the  touching  and  sad.  “My 

sacking  was  fair.  The  hearing  age  of  the  American.  Ryder  made  In  July  at  the  Open  living  Masters  champions.  Mmn  and  Pop  were  upset 

could  l»  a huge  embarrass-  Cup  team  is  S3.  Woods  is  suggesting  that  Woods  The  collection  was  to  be  because  not  toe  many  21- 

meot  to  fee  chib  since  it  is  black.  The  other  23  players  ought  to  mingle  more.  auctioned  for  charity.  year-olds  make  the  Ryder 

scheduled*  to  take  place  tame-  in  the  competition  are  Watson  was  not  the  first  Watch  him  wandering  Cup  team.  Being  so  young.  I 


parents  to  valderrama  as  leathery  and  seasoned  of  by  the  sudden  embarrassed  switched  partners,  from 
guests*  and  who  may  be  the  Americans,  says:  “Fve  silence  around  the  green,  Faldo  to  Clarke.  Shortly  after 
able  to  detect,  intuitively,  told  Tiger  directly  that  I turned  and  saw  what  had  hap-  that  Westwood  put  Clarke  in 
the  vast  envy  and  suspicion  think  he  has  handled  him-  pened.  His  series  of  shrugs  a bunker,  which  is  where  we 
that  his  dramatic  emer-  self  incredibly  well  in  the  and  heavenward  glances  came  in. 


mce  have  aroused.  last  year.  I speak  for  all  my  spoke  volumes. 

Special  Invitations  are  team-mates  when  I say  I'm  That  little  ej 
ftended  to  wives  and  girl-  incredibly  proud  to  be  in  have  imports 


junk  food.  extended  to  wives  and  girl-  incredibly  proud  to  be  in 

Then  there  was  the  story  friends  of  players,  but  not  the  same  tw»w  He’s  just 
ofhls  refusing  to  sign  a ball  parents.  What  Woods  said  one  of  the  guys  this  week.” 
that  was  to  form  part  of  a about  this  harsh  policy  was  By  praising  Wm  thus,  Leh- 


team-mate8  when  I say  I'm  That  little  episode  was  to 
incredibly  proud  to  be  in  have  important  repercus- 
the  same  team.  He’s  just  sions.  On  team  occasions  the 
one  of  the  guys  this  week."  captain  is  able  to  suggest  tac- 
By  praising  him  thus,  Leh-  txcal  manoeuvres  or,  a la 


Woods  is  2L  The  average  gentle  remark  Tens  Watson  set  autographed  by  all  the  touching  and  sad.  “My  was  sanding  Woods  a Clarke,  ways  of  playing  a 
je  of  the  American  Ryder  made  in  July  at  the  Open  living  Masters  champions.  Mum  and  Pop  were  upset  memorandum,  drawing  shot  “If  necessary  I will  do  it 


meat  to /foe  chib  since  it  is  black.  The  other  23  players 
scheduled*  to  take  place  ton  me-  in  the  competition  are 


auctioned  for  charity. 


year-olds  make  the  Ryder 


him  in  tighter  in  the  face  of  I in  a match."  said  Ballesteros. 


diateiy  before  City's  annual 
meeting  on  October  17. 
Anderiocht  will  not  chal- 


Watch  him  wandering  Cop  team.  Being  so  young.  I. 


an  approaching  ordeaL  - 
From  the  moment  Earl 


“Even  with  Nick  Faldo.  If  1 
see  something  wrong  I win  go 


white.  Woods  is  golfs  first  I to  say  it.  In  a golf  magazine  this  obsessively  crafted  probably  wouldn't  have  a Woods  gave  his  son  a nick-  and  tell  than.”  He  is  date r- 


product  of  the  Nike  celeb-  this  month,  an  unnamed  course,  though,  and  a dif- 
rity  factory.  The  other  11  Ryder  Cop  team-mate  of  ferent  impression  asserts 


lenge  tl*. one-year  ban  from  Americans  are  country-  Woods  is  quoted  as  saying: 
European  competition  for  club.  The  most  compelling  “There  are  a lot  of  gays 


course,  though,  and  a dif-  spouse.  I'm  in  a different  name  taken  from  a Viet-  mined  there  will  be  nothing, 
tenant  impression  asserts  environment  with  a lot  of  names e 'soldier.  Tiger  nothing  that  will  not  be  done 
itselfr  that  of  a callow  and  pressure,  and  it’s  nloe  to  Woods  vfras  bound  to  be  a | if  he  thinks  it  can  help. 

Hence  the  exercise  this 


possibly  quite  lonely  prod-  have  somebody  to  vent  to,  distinctive  presence  in  the 


maktogtisyments  to  the  refer-  question  of  the  coming  I who  want  to  like  Tiger  and  igy,  who  travels  in  a scrum  to  look  to  for  support." 


ee  in  the  Uefa  Cup  semi-final 
against  frtotttagham Forest  in 
1984.  Tb$fcfeib,s  lawyer  Daniel 


American  game,  where  morning  of  the  European 


three  days  is  how  those  in-  get  along  with  him,  yet  he  of  minders  and  marketing  “Tm  not  doing  anything  racial  issues  lay  dormant  players  going  out  as  singles, 


gradients  wffi  mix. 

All  week  there  have  been 


doesn’t  always  make  it  easy  men,  who  was  refused  per-  special  for  anyone.  TUs  is  a tor  so  long-  Young,  f»fr»rfc,  head  to  head.  No  captain  in 


Spretels  said:  "At  the  moment  mutter  lugs  about  how 
there  tr  no  question  cf  taking  Woods  will  fit  into  the 
Uefa  to  oourt”  vaunted  “team”.  His  art  is 


for  ustodothat.” 

This  raises  many  complex 


A group  qf  Forest  players  is  founded  an  stunning  indi- 
considering  suing  the  club  for  vidnal  brilliance;  socially. 


Woods  will  fit  into  the  issues.  The  natural  suspf- 
vaunted  “team”.  His  art  is  cion  might  be  that  Woods 
founded  an  stunning  indi-  has  been  ostracised  by  a 
vidnal  brilliance;  socially,  white  golfing  establish- 
he  is  not  one  of  the  locker-  meat  which  resents  his 


compensation  In  the  Belgian 
courts. 


Young,  black, 
gifted,  rich  and 
a Ryder  Cup 


team  event,"  says  Tom 
Kite,  the  American  captain. 
.But  Woods  has  allies  in 


Spurs  have  to 
wait  for 
Ravanelli 


room  jocks.  The  Americans  youth  and  talent  and,  in  « Pyrjpr  pi  |n 

have  expended  plenty  of  some  primitive  recesses,  a > l/UGl  vup 

words  to  convince  the  his  colour.  But  the  sages <m  If  ii/oo 

world  that  their  team  is  not  the  ultra-conservative  dr-  I UV/MC.  ft  Woo 

^r“,w  ' made  up  of  Il-plus-one.  cult  insist  that  Woods  has  no\/or  on  oac\/ 

u/aji  fnr  Publicly,  they  are  saying  been  aloof,  that  he  stayed  at  > IwVOl  ai  I CaDy 

Wall  IUI  Woods  Is  ‘^ust  one  of  the  the  Tumberry  Hotel  for  the  narlrono  ir\r 

Rg\/anolli  guys".  Privately,  there  is  Open  and  flew  in  to  Royal  paOIVayc  KJI 

naval  reill  an  acknowledgement  that  Troon  by  helicopter  when  Him  ram/ 

the  distance  between  w™  everybody  else  travelled  1,1,11  lu  1 J 
TOTTENHAM  are  refusing  and  his  elders  is  unlikely  to  with  the  throng,  that  he  4-^  Qnstin 

I to  confirm  whether  or  not  dose  entirely  before  tee-off  sulked  at  the  1995  Walker  L'-#  'Jran  1 


the  American  camp.  Mark  him  to  carry  to  Spain. 
O’Meara  is  a neighbour  in  An  illuminating  piece  of 
Florida  and  often  takes  the  gossip  seeped  from  the 
1 same  flights  home.  On  clubhouse  yesterday. 
Tuesday,  O’Meara  made  a Woods  had  been  sent  a note 
point  of  saying:  ‘TThis  week  which  read:  “I  am  the 
has  been  good  for  T5ger  and  blonde-lady  who  watched 


gifted,  fabulously  rich  and  memory  has  had  his  team 
a Ryder  Cup  rookie.  It  was  practise  stogies  before.  But 
never  an  easy  package  for  Ballesteros  knows  Europe 


those  In  our  team  who 
haven’t  spent  much  time 
with  him.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  can’t  all  be 
friends;  he  certainly  wants 
to  be  friends.  He’s  a good 
kid  with  a good  heart  and 


you  practise  on  the  putting 
green  today.  If  you  would 
like  to  come  outside  Fm 
sure  I could  help  you  have 
some  fun.” 

Everybody  wants  a piece 
of  Tiger  Woods.  None  more 


have  traditionally  had  the  I Clarke . . . shame-faced 

Europe  taunted 
by  Rude  words 


they  are  trying  to  sign  Fabri- 
zio  Ravanelli  on  a three- 
month  loan  deal,  but  yester- 
day the  striker's  agent 
revealed  thfli  his  Aiture  Is  “24 
hours"  from  bring  settled. 

The  Tottenham  manager 
(terry  Frauds  opted  for  the 
more  offlcal  ifam,  however, 
saying:  “I  never  talk  about 
other  cluffs  players." 

Francis  had  talks  with  the 
Spurs  operations  manager 
Daniel  Sugar  before  Tues- 
day's draw  at  Bolton  , and  Is 
understood  to  have  asked  if 
Middles  trough  could  be  con- 
tacted about  RavaneRL 

Although  the  London  dub 
. are  hoping  Lee  Ferdinand  will 


Tennis 


No  final  farewell  for  beaten  Becker 


. .j—  . . serve  is  no  longer  what  it  four  Grand  Slam  events  next  change  its  venue  each  year, 

Stephan  Blartay  In  Munfcti  used  to  be.  year.  But  this  valedictory  in  and  involve  the  women. 

Afore  importantly  the  Ger-  the  Ojymplaharie  was.  tt  tran-  The  huge  cash  prizes  are  its 

BORIS  BECKER’S  first-  man,  who  won  this  tonma-  spired,  precipitous.  selling  point,  but  the  competi- 

round  Grand  Slam  Cup  ment  for  the  first  time  last  “I  don’t  know  where  he  got  tkm  is  often  thin,  with  only 

deteat  by  Jonas  Bjark-  year,  has  played  hardly  any  the  information  from.  Not  two  matches  per  day  for  the 

winn  yesterday  would  have  competitive  tennis  since  los-  me,”  said  Becker,  who  wffl.  next  three  days  prior  to  Sun- 


year.  But  this  valedictory  in  and  involve  the  women, 
the  OlympiahaHe  was.  tt  tran-  The  huge  cash  prizes  are  its 
spired,  precipitous.  selling  point,  but  the  competi- 


tremendous  amounts  of  so,  from  tomorrow,  than 
determination.”  | the  European  team. 


Sailing  . , 

i Rrrlrrr  Anxious  times 
1 I#IWI  for  the  leaders 

nhangp  its  venue  each  year,  SS  wind  drops 
and  involve  the  women. 

The  huge  cash  prizes  are  its  

mmnoH.  BOD  risnsr 


- r~~ It  is  an  argument  based  on 

an  assumption  of  innate 

American  superiority,  which 

IF  Severiano  Ballesteros  is  based  on  events  that  ceased 
wants  something  to  stick  to  happen  in  1983,  when 
up  in  the  team  room  to  get  Europe  first  realised  they 
the  lads  going;  the  American  were  the  equal  of  their  oppo- 
magazine  Golfweek  and  their  nents.  It  ignores  the  inconve- 
aptly-named  columnist  Jeff  nient  fact  that  the  “un- 


Rude  have  provided  it 


Knowns"  he  sneers  at  are 


been  enough  to  drive  this  city  tog  his  Wimbledon  quarter- 
to  drink,  except  that,  this  final  to  Pete  Sampras  to  July. 


available  for  Saturday's  j being  Oktobertest  time  when  [ Initially  he  was  Injured  and  and  fa  enough  tournaments  to 


me,”  said  Becker,  who  win  next  three  days  prior  to  Sun- 
>vintirmp  playing  in  the  Davis  day's  final.  The  to  ornament 
Cup  for  Germany  next  year  needs  to  be  beefed  up,  and 


visit  of  Wimbledon,  Chris  countless  steins  -off  beer  are  then  he  pulled  out  at  the  US 
Armstrong  is  not  yet  match-fit  filled  and  emptied  as  if  or-  Open,  set  to  be  his  final 


p to  shape  to  the  meantime: 
owever,  the  implication 


while  Steffen  Iveisen  is  in- 
jured. Should  the  . deal  go 


chestrated  by  a deranged  sor-  Grand  Slam- tournament,  was  that  he  might  b 
carer's  apprentice,  not  the  when  his  manager  Axel  other  wSd  card  for  i 


tt  year  needs  to  be  beefed  up,  and 
tents  to  Becker’s  eclipse  as  a force 
mtime.  seems  the  appropriate  time, 
[cation  The  other  three  winners 
ren  an-  yesterday  ware  Pat  Rafter,  the 
$6  mil-  US  Open  champion,  who  de- 


An  virt  I IC  timoo  article  of  drum-beating  golfers  such  as  Eaman  Darcy, 

m iaiuuo  ii  1 1 ICO  drivel  claims  that  Nick  Faldo,  Christy  O’Connor  and  Philip 

far  thp  barlprc  Bernhard  Langer  and  Ian  Walton  who  all  hit  shots  that 

ivji  u ic  icauci  o Woosnam  are  all  old  and  past  won  Ryder  Cups. 

oq  u/jnrl  rirnne  it,  that  Sandy  Lyle  and  Bailee-  Rude  quotes  Paul  Aringer 

ao  WII IU  Ul  teros  himself  are  "at  the  19th  as  saying  that  the  Europeans 

hole"  of  their  careers  and  that  trust  put  out  their  eight  show 

z as  a consequence  the  United  horses”.  Rude  then  says: 

bod  i-isner  States  will  resume  winning  "Current  racing  form  sug- 

the  Ryder  Cup  as  of  right  gests  the  ageing  stable  is 

i HE  front-runners  had  ati  Rude  says  that  foe  contest  down  to  five  such  thorough- 
I awiriivnB  day  in  Whit-  will  apiw  become  no  contest  breds,  three  from  the  57-58 
bread  Round  the  World  “It  goes  bpek  to  being  a snore  boom  year,  plus  Colin  Mont- 
Race,  with  placings  depend-  now,”  he  says.  The  brunt  of  his  gomerie  and  Jore  Maria  Ola- 


bread  Round  the  World  “It  goes  back  to  being  a more 
Race,  with  placings  depend-  now,"  he  says.  The  brunt  cf  his 
log  critically  on  how  for  off  argument  is  that  Europe  got 
Cape  Finisterre  they  sailed,  lucky.  Lucky  to  have  all  the 
Knot  Frosted ’s  Innova-  above  born  in  the  same  year  so 
tian  Kvaerner  was  furthest  that  they  came  good  in  the 
west  and  took  the  lead  in  same  period  and  now  are  fad- 


boom  year,  plus  Colin  Mont- 
gomerie and  Jore  Maria  Ola- 
zabaL  The  rest  are  claim  ers." 

But  perhaps  the  most  obnox- 
ious ccanments  concern  Be^es- 


kteyer-Woe&JeaT  thefonner  lien  (£4  mffiko)  tournament  tested  Thomas  Muster,  mi-  theearly  evento&bntafter  tog  ati foej sam*^ to' “Ttey 
n&an’sew.^rictory  tournament  director  here,  H 


that  they  came  good  in  the  teros.  Rude  says:  “We  know,  of 
same  period  and  now  are  fad-  course,  who  is  steering  the 


be  given  the  option  t 
vanem  permanently. 


(European]  ship  in  these 
choppy  waters  and  we  know 


was  predictable,  even  though  died  cf  cancer. 


the  msiority  inside  the  Olym-  “AuT  .wtedwsriien,  Boris  ” Slam  chairmen,”  Becker  said, 
in  Geor-  nialSteooalci  not  quite  be-  said  the  announcer,  bidding  Without  Becker  it  see ns 

Kfoeir  partisan  ^es.^e  to  Mung  tou^- 

£r ft  left  Swede,  who  lost  to  Greg  Ru-  and  file  Grand  Slam  <top.  Not  matt,  toaugmated  m lMO. 

in  Moldova  yesteroay.  n lTm-nnonnah^  ft»r  Bedcer had  can  survive  m be- 


has  to  be  decided  by  the  Grand  rowed  time;  Petr  Korda,  fourth  behind  boats  that  European  Tour’s  hipest  layer  gamesmanship  could  get  the 
Slam  chairmen.”  Better  said,  against  whom  * Brazil’s  Gus-  were  50  miles  closer  to  the  is  thinning  and  Tiger  Woods  is  better  of  sportsmanship.” 


against  whom  ’ Brazil's  Gus- 
tavo Kuerten  defaulted  with 
a twisted  ankle;  and  Sampras. 


land. 

In  tight  winds,  often  with 


playing:  Game,  set,  obit. 

“So  we  go  back  to  lopsided 
[competition],  maybe  for  de- 


better of  sportsmanship." 

And  thm.  in  what  Ballesteros 
may  care  to  construe  as  Bbri,  he 
asks  “What  will  Seve  say  if  bis 


^nwhokist  to  Grea  Ru-  and  tile  Grand  Slam  Cup.  Not  meat,  inaugurated  to  1990,  Rusedski,  already  assured  cf  rain,  there  can  he  big  gains  [competition],  mayhe  for  de-  asks:  “What-wfll  Seve  say  if  bis 

tbe^ti-ftoalof  the  unreasonably,  for  Becker  bad  can  survive  in  Munich  be-  £165,000,  plays  the  world  No.4  and  losses  as  those  boats  cades  again,  or  until  Europe  learn  toeesT  He  answers  the 


_^the  home  ride  praitles*  6»  sws»m  sg}A  vWmbledDn  that  yund  another  year.  Surely,  if  Yevgeny  Kafelnikov  cf  Russia  which  find  streaks  of  wind  permits  twoleggai  cloning. 

Worn  of  Group  Two  and  ran-  us Op&K} « the  Descwnun^r  to  survive  at  alL  it  should  in  his  auarterfinal  tomorrow,  can  nun  away  from  the  And  we  start  at  Valderrama." 


tang  walk  Moldovan  /c nwuy-  Aosawa  uihahwi  ® — ™ — » c» — w-  — — — ™ 

AterandruCuroamu  Cycwig  nrst in  ti»ir  group  ^ i*®nttiey  and  Benue  Simon.  camp  in  Lanzarote,  became  late  yesterday,  but  that 

The  iUcfc  Racism  .Out  or  n—  imriwHngd  the  hrfd  Spain  to  a 1-1  draw  yes-  - . locked  to  a hotel  toilet  and  crew  could  look  over  their 

Football  (BIO)  campaign  has  nace^ttiSsSar’s  terdny  The  other  semMtoal  Football  when  security  guards  could  shoulders  to  Grant  Dalton’s 

received  reports  cfaUfigedte^  ^urrfSmdn  when  he  won  tomorrow  will  be  between  the  Sir  Bobby  Charlton  intends  to  not  break  down  the  door  he  Merit  Cup  a mile  and  a half 

ist  abuse  by  Leecfa  fans  aimed  stage  at  an  holders  Germany  and  India,  celebrate  his  eoth  birthday  panicked,  climbed  out  of  the  behind  and  Lawrie  Smith’s 

• at  Aslan  supporters  ofLdcefr  ^ smnh  The  next  month  by  playing  for  a window  and  fell  20fL  SDk  Cut  a further  mile 

D^manouteprlnted  the  Bowl*  foc^amatem-  teamtoMan-  ba.g:  Tb5,I*ad®f8  faT® 

home  defeat  at  EDand  Road.  . ^ r^nW  Brochani  Sarah  and  David  Gouriay,  a cbestm-.  The  former  Mandies-  oq uasn  sailed  only  150  miles  in  24 

The  group Ifi  vndristoodto  Gdage  at  mother  and  om  partnership,  ter  United  and  England  Peter NicoLwhn hop^to  wto  hours,  havtoBfravelled fnr- 

. be  concerned  about  abuse  of  the  18K7km  ride  enioved  a comfertable  vfctray  ^ayer  has  agreed  to  play  for  back  the  US  Open  title  this  ther  in  the  first  12  hours  of 

emanating  fromthe  Nwfo.  ^VaUadrildbut  ^En^and’s  Mary  Price  and  Moss  Sbtobased  outffi.^ss  y^as^ofl^build-ttoto  ^ 

Stand  at  EDand-Road.  T^eds  ^ affect  tfae  John  Bril  to  maintain  Scot-  Amateurs,  who  are  scheduled  the  World  Open  m November,  The  leading  boats  are 

say  they  are  taking,  action  AtexZaito  £?s  imbeatm  record  at  the  tomeetltotwistle  Villa  <m  had  a tong  strug^e  before  spread  in  a Hue.  100  miles 

CT*  fnr  a limPt-  11  • tha  nnanha  wnind  frmn  aarf  *n  met  » T 


totti^M  and  Iter’S  first  | he  wasnotgotog  to  play  the  1 tt  la  to  survive  at  all.  it  should  | to  hfa  quarterfinal  tomorrow.  ^ pun  away  from  the 

less  to  calenlatkms  for  ,fiJ®  Although  there  have  been 

runners-up  spot  Georgia  naa  ii— — same  cases  of  this,  the  aver- 

Kakhl  Katodze  • hil  position  has  not 

Ktokladze  SSOt  0ft  thfi  Man-  ftMApI  fm  0|lGf  changed  dramatically, 

chaster  City  player  making  the.  -.- Paul  Cayard’s  EF  Lan- 


qoesticn  himselfi  “What’s  the 
Spanish  word  for  cheaters?” 


Equestrianism 


Rowley.  Australia  finished  Guernsey^  Brenda  Harford  attending  a two-week  training 
first  in  their  group  when  they  and  Benue  Simon.  camp  in  Lanzarote,  became 


camp  m Lamsarote,  became  late  yesterday,  but  that  * iwiwrioi  wroa 
locked  to  a hotel  toilet  and  crew  could  look  over  their 

when  security  guards  could  shoulders  to  Grant  Dalton’s  - j — — — — — — 

not  break  down  the  door  he  Merit  Cup  a mile  and  a half  Jonn  Kefr  atwemMey 


_ - ■ j|  aWMM  AAA  U UVHA  U/UWIi  W«*4U  AWJfc  UTW  U1CU 

Football  when  security  guards  could  shoulders  to  Grant  Dalton’s 

Sir  Bobhy  Charlton  intends  to  not  break  down  the  door  he  Merit  Cup  a mile  and  a half 
celebrate  his  eoth  birthday  panicked,  climbed  out  of  the  behind  and  Lawrie  Smith's 
next  nwnth  by  playing  for  a window  and  fell  20ft  Silk  Cut  a further  mile 


Lanzarote,  became  late  yesterday,  but  that  Fletcher  clears  a path  to  victory 

n VaIaI  fnlUi  AMfl  <nm»n  IaaIt  awau  1 + 


amateur  twm  in  "Man- 
chester. The  former  Manches- 


M i vavA.  A 

Squash  wiM  or 

Peter  Nicoi,  who  hopes  to  win  hours,  lu 
hack  the  US  Opai  tttte  thlw  ther  inti 
week  as  part  ofhis  build-up  to  the  race, 
the  World  Open  in  November,  The  lc 


mj  : . — ---  t overaU  wuu  3 uuuoueu  — — — r . r ■ — 

but  KIO  has  a imet  ^ Switzerland  still  leads  by  inaugural  European  Team  his  birthday,  October  1L.  v 

^withthecMitoMpwtt11  vwito  **ar  from  Spain's  Fer-  champkmdOps  to  Guernsey,  nwimminn  i 

anymeasiffWto^tito^  -The  Scottish  team  have  . 

, “The  re-emergence  <*  abuse  . fgiroTr  an  early  four-point  Andrew  Ayres,  Britain  s No.  1 

of  such  fafehsite  at  a major  Hockey  . lead,  along  wtth  lreland,  after  to  the  200  metres  breg-^ 


shoulders  to  Grant  Dalton’s  Fletcher.  32,  a dual  Queei’s 

Merit  Cup  a mile  and  a half  John  K*fTatWmnMB»  Cup  winnerat  fflek^^to 

bgblnd  and  Lawrie  Smith’s  199M3,  rides  her  seven-year- 

S2k  Cut  a further  mile  TTNA  FLETCHER,  repeat-  old  again  to  today's  Fqx- 
back.  The  leaders  have  I tog  last  year's  victory,  won  hunter  Championship  thp 
sailed  only  150  miles  in  24  the  Saffron  National  Grade  C year’s  main  target  for  novw 
hours,  having  travelled  fur-  championship  on  McCoist  at  jumpers, 
ther  in  file  first  12  hours  of  the  opening  stage  of  the  Horse  Caroline  Webiey,  18,  fmm 

« v * of  the  Ye»r  Show  Here  Redditeh,  riding  Masterly 

The  leading  boats  are  yesterday.  jumped  the  only  twT K 

^3read  5 a Hne.iqo^miles  In  a four-horse  jumpeff  toe  rounds  to  wtothe  NatSSJ 
from  east  to  _ west.  EF  Lan-  Oxfordshire  woman  had  toe  Young  Riders 


“The  re^mergence  cf  abuse 
of  such  intensity  at  a majw 
Premier  League  dub  is  dlw- 
pofattog.”  Said,  a 
spokesman- 

to  advise  on  action  ana  to 

woric  on.  the  problem." 


gnage  is  in  the  middle  and  faster  of  two  dears  with  mere 
Chris  Dickson’s  Toshiba  is  than  a wmnJ  to  spare  from  an. 
fixe  most  easterly.  Toshiba,  riba-  new  partnership,  Marit 


augural  European  Team  his  birthday,  October  ll_  ’ surviving  the  opening  round  from  east  to  west.  EF  fan-  Oxfordshire  woman  had  flw 

iqmpirmghTpc  in  Guernsey.  — . - in  Mraoeapolis,  writes  Rkh-  gnage  is  m the  middle  and  faster  of  two  dears  with  mere 

The  Scottish  teamrhave  SWohlHInB  ardJago.  Chris  Dickson’s  Toshiba  is  tfc»n  a second  to  spare  from  an- 

ken  an  early  four-point  Andrew  Ayres,  Britain’s  No.  I The  Scot  needed  five  games  fixe  most  easterly.  Toshiba,  other  new  partnership,  Mark 

id.  along  with  Ireland,  after,  in  toe  200  metres  breast-  and  lte  minutes  before  over-  however,  has  dropped  25  McOourt  on  Bonder.  Geoff  BfH> 

e opening  two  rounds  stroke,  has  broken  a vertriaa  coming  England’s  British  miles  further  back  and  ington  had  a disappointing 

antes  to  tofr  Gourlay’s  22-9  after  faffing  out  cf  a toilet  national  champion  Mark  Dickson  Is  now  45  miles  zomxi  with  15  faubs  an  Pure 

h and  Joyce  Lindores  and  wtodow  In  a hotel  in  the  da-  Cairns  12-15,  15-7,  15-12,  astern  of  Cayard  in  sixth  Silk  to  finish  fourth  behind 

nr«)  AArtrin's  18-0  defeat  of  nary  Islands.  Ayres,  who  was  15-17. 15-1 L place.  Keith  Doyle  OBI  Swift  Cavalia-. 


tobitoe  Webtoy.  18,  from 
Redditeh,  riding  Masterly 
jumped  the  only  two  dear 
rounds  to  win  the  National 
Young  Riders  Cfaunpionshfo 
the  last  to  a decider  reached’ 

by  torto  of  the  87sfart- 


n.  , AnKti-alin  me  opening  two  rounos  strode,  ui» 

nSls^Stoe  antes to  tftl  Gourlay’s  22-8  after  faffing  out  of  a tap* 
hinS-W^CTOat  Lindores  and  window  in  a hotel  to  titeGa- 

'George  Adrrin’s  18-9  defeat  of  nary  Islands.  Ayres,  who was 


fixe  most  easterly.  Toshiba,  other  new  partnership.  Made  ers.  Ben  Dunning  on  JjnZ 
however,  has  droned  25  bfcOourt  on  Bonder.  Geoff  Bilb  Party  Piece  andMaS 
mules  further  back  and  ington  had  a disappointing  wick  on  WallstreetBbnT' 
mckson  now  45  1111168  round  with  15  faults  on  Pure  each  with  foSrSiteS!8' 
astern  of  Cayard  in  sixth  Silk  to  finish  fourth  behind  second  and  thirf 
place.  Keith  Doyfeon  Swift  Cavalier.  divided  on 
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Mohamed  Al  Fayed  aims  for  the  big  time 


Fulham  quick  to 
snap  up  Keegan 


Martin  Thorpe 


Kevin  keegan. 

who  left  football 
some  eight 
months  ago  when 
he  walked  out  on 
Newcastle  and  the  Premier- 
ship is  expected  to  return  to 
the  game  today  with  Second 
Division  Fulham. 

The  club's  billionaire 
owner  Mohamed  Al  Fayed  ap- 
pears to  have  persuaded  Kee- 
gan to  take  on  the  role  of  chief 
executive  at  Craven  Cottage. 
Ray  Wilkins,  coaching  at 
Crystal  Palace,  is  expected  to 
be  named  as  manager. 

Fulham  would  say  little 
yesterday  but  it  is  understood 
that  although  negotiations 
with  Keegan  were  still  being 
finalised,  an  announcement 
will  be  made  today. 

Keegan  said  shortly  after 
his  departure  from  Tyneside 
In  January  that  his  remaining 


ambition  In  the  game  was  to 
take  a struggling  «dnh  in  the 
lower  divisions  and  transform 
them  into  a football  power.  Al 
Fayed ’s  mflHnna  will  give  him 
every  opportunity. 

The  Harrods  owner  be- 
lieves only  a high-profile  and 
respected  football  figure  such 
as  Keegan  can  deliver  the 
goods  he  ordered  when  he 
took  over  Fulham  in  May: 
Premiership  football  inside 
three  seasons  — “the  Man- 
chester United  of  the  south". 

After  buying  club  and 
ground  and  promising  to  in- 
vest at  least  £30  million,  in- 
cluding redeveloping  Craven 
Cottage  as  a 25,000  all-seat  sta- 
dium, Al  Fayed  Is  now  gam- 
bling that  his  chequebook  and 
Keegan's  pulling  power  can 
attract  the  quality  of  players 
needed  for  such  a rocket-like 
rise  through  the  divisions. 

Al  Fayed  and  Keegan  met 
as  long  ago  as  June  to  discuss 
the  move  having  been  Intro- 
duced. it  is  understood,  by 
Bob  Nobay,  an  Al  Fayed  aide, 
Fulham  director  and  former 
business  partner  of  Keegan. 


Life  and  times 


1961  Born  February  14  In  Armthorpe,  Yorkshire. 

1968  Joined  Scunthorpe  United  as  an  apprentice. 

1971  Transferred  to  Liverpool  tor  £35,000. 

1972  Made  England  debut  v Wales  in  Cardiff. 

1973  Won  first  of  three  First  Division  championship  medals 
and  two  Uefa  Cup  winners’  medals  at  Anfleld. 

1977  Moved  to  Hamburg  for  £500.000  after  inspiring  Liverpool 
to  their  first  European  Cup  triumph. 

1978  Won  first  of  two  European  Footballer  of  the  Year  awards. 
1980  Returned  to  England  In  £420,000  move  to  Southampton. 
1982  Won  last  of  63  England  caps  as  a substitute  v Spain  at  the 
World  Cup.  Moved  to  Newcastle  tor  £100.000. 

1984  Retired  after  Newcastle  won  promotion  to  First  Division. 

1992  Appointed  Newcastle  manager  in  February. 

1993  Named  First  Division  Manager  of  the  Season  after 
leading  Newcastle  to  top  flight  as  champions. 

1994  Agreed  10-year  deal  as  Newcastle's  director  of  football. 

1996  Showed  strain  in  Sky  TV  interview  as  Manchester 
United  overturned  12-point  deficit  to  win  Premiership  title. 

1997  Resigned  as  Newcastle  manager  on  January  8. 


Keegan  was  even  seen  with 
Al  Fayed  at  a recent  Fulham 
game,  a public  display  which 
many  fans  criticised  as  insen- 
sitive and  unprofessional  by 
both  men  given  that  Micky 
Adams  was  still  the  manager. 

After  leaving  Newcastle, 
Keegan  said  he  had  nothing  to 
prove  in  returning  to  manage- 
ment But  last  week  he  pub- 
licly admitted  for  the  first 
time  that  he  might  come  back 
if  given  the  right  opportunity. 

Doubts  remain  about  how 
much  success  Keegan  can  buy 
given  his  record  at  Newcastle 
where  he  failed  to  win  the  title 
having  spent  £60  million.  And 
Wilkins'  only  experience  as  a 
manager  ended  In  relegation 
with  Queens  Park  Rangers. 
His  record  in  the  transfer 
market  can  most  charitably  be 
described  as  disastrous. 

Adams  failed  to  arrive  with 
the  Fulham  team  at  Wolves 
last  night  for  their  Coca-Cola 
Cup  tie  at  Molineux.  Team  af- 
fairs were  in  the  hands  of  the 
assistant  manager  Alan  Cork 
and  a notice  posted  by  Wolves 
said:  "Officials  and  players 
from  Fulham  have  been  in- 
structed not  to  comment  on 
the  reports.” 

And  not  all  Is  sweetness 


and  light  in  SW6.  When  Kee- 
gan went  to  Newcastle  In  the 
summer  of  1982,  the  whole  Of 
Tyneside  greeted  his  arrival. 
Yesterday  Al  Fayed 's  decision 
to  push  Adams  aside  when  he 
was  just  over  a year  into  a 
five-year  contract,  was  de- 
scribed at  the  ground  by  one 
long-standing  season-ticket 
holder  as  “disgraceful". 

Last  May  Adams  guided 
Fulham  to  promotion  from 
the  Third  Division  in  his  first 
full  season  as  a manager  and 
supporters  have  come  to  idol- 
ise the  35-year-old. 

They  have  reacted  with  dis- 
may to  what  they  see  as  a 
ruthless,  big-business  move 
and  struggle  to  recognise  the 
club  they  once  knew  as 
friendly  Fulham.  “Compared 
to  Al  Fayed  Jimmy  Hill  looks 
positively  attractive,"  another 
season-ticket  holder  said  of 
the  much-maligned  former 
chairman.  “At  least  he  lis- 
tened to  supporters'  views.” 

Blackburn  proved  money 
can  buy  success.  Middles- 
brough did  not  Today  Al 
Fayed  and  Keegan  are  ex- 
pected to  begin  their  experi- 
ment In  higher  purchase.  ■ 
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Quick  return . . . Kevin  Keegan  ready  to  try  his  hand  at  another  managerial  challenge 
just  eight  months  after  sudden  quitting  Newcastle  United,  the  club  he  revitalised 


Celtic  ‘disappointed’  as  Frfa  rules 
that  Collins  was  entitled  to  a free 


CELTIC  were  “surprised 
and  disappointed”  last 
night  — and  deprived  of  the 
£2  million  they  bad  antici- 
pated— after  Fife  ruled  they 
should  not  receive  a transfer 
fee  tor  John  Collins. 

The  Scotland  midfielder 
left  Parkhead  for  Monaco 
last  year  under  the  Bosnian 
ruling  bnt  Celtic  disputed 
the  fine  transfer. 

Celtic’s  managing  direc- 
tor and  owner  Fergus 
McCann  appealed  to  the 
world  governing  body,  ar- 
guing that  Monaco  is  a 
principality  and  not  a part 
of  the  European  Union,  as 
he  sought  Fife's  backing  in 
his  attempt  to  secure  a sub- 
stantial fee. 

A crucial  aspect  of  the 
Fife  decision  Celtic  are  anx- 
ious to  resolve  is  that  the 
Scottish  FA  appears  to  have 
delayed  passing  on  the 
club's  appeal  fee. 


A Celtic  statement  ran: 
“The  rejection  is  based  on 
the  apparent  late  arrival  of 
the  appeal  fee  from  the 
SFA.  We  are  investigating 
this  key  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter. We  are  considering  our 
position  with  our 
advisers.” 

Rangers  are  thought  to 
have  fined  Andy  Go  ram 
£5,000  for  his  unexplained 
four-day  absence  over  the 
weekend.  The  Scotland 
goalkeeper  Is  on  the  Ibrox 
injured  list  with  a bad  knee 
and  Rangers  manager  Wal- 
ter Smith  was  furious  he 
had  not  come  in  for 
treatment. 

Smith  hopes  to  bring 
Richard  Gough  back  to  the 
club  when  his  stint  in  the 
United  States  Major  League 
ends  in  October.  The  de- 
fender, who  plays  for  Kan- 
sas City  Wiz,  is  also  wanted 
by  Torino. 


Short  change 
for  the 
Cottage 
customers 


Frank  Keating 


PINCH  ME.  Wake  me 
up.  Don't  bother.  It 
really  looks  to  be  a 
dream  come  true,  and 
Kevin  Keegan  is  all  set  to  run 
Fulham.  No  problems  now:  Pre- 
miership, here  we  come. 

His  sidekick,  can  you  be- 
lieve, is  going  to  be  another  for- 
mer England  eminence,  Ray 
Wilkins.  Watch  out,  Ferguson. 

AwywiUdwilrig  nalgtirih? 

Fulham’s  on  its  way — and 
they've  got  Mohamed  Al 
Fayed's  cheerfully  unlimited  . 
millions  with  which  to  get  on 


with  it 

It  is  a scenario  all  Fulham 
fans  must  have  dreamed  of 
throughout  the  101  years  since 
the  ever-nonchalantly  matey 
dub  moved  from  those  wind- 
blown West  Brompton  playing 
fields  to  set  up  perwnenl 
home  at  Craven  Cottage. 

For  more  than  a quarter  of 
that  century,  I have  been  pass- 
ingly involved.  I came  to  Lon- 
don as  a boy  from  the  cuddly 
west  and  as  the  Fifties  became 
the  Sixties,  I was  lumbered 
with  a fan's  deep  fondness  tor 
Fulham — innocent  west  Lon- 
don days  when  a joint  was  a 
jazz  cellar,  a trip  was  a moon- 
light bedsit-flit  and  dope,  most 
fimes.wasaimplyBedfordJez- 
zard’s  latest  signing  from  the 
Hellenic  League. 

From  manager  Jezz,  who 
wim  two  England  caps  as  a Ful- 
ham player,  a lovely  litany  of 
good  guys — and  mostly  former 
rhih  players — such  as  Vic 
Buckingham.  Bobby  Robson, 
Bill  Dodgin,  Alec  Stock  and 
Malcolm  Macdonald,  took  over 
the  reins.  And  now  Kevin  Kee- 
gan. Wow! 

Micky  Adams  was  a man- 
ager very  much  in  the  Fulham 
tradition.  He  took  full  control 
of  the  team  only  18  months  ago 
when  it  languished  second 
bottom  of  the  Third  Division, 
staring  the  Vauxhall  Confer- 
ence in  the  face.  He  closed  that 
trapdoor  and  last  season 
thiillingly  took  Fulham  to  pro- 
motion. Of  an  of  the  dear  fel- 
lows, no  Fulham  manager  in 
my  memory  had  been  so  popu- 
lar with  the  large  hard-core  of 
true  fans.  In  the  spring,  Ad- 
ams signed  a five-year 
contract 

This  summer,  Al  Fayed 
bought  the  dub.  After  the 
team’s  victory  In  front  of  its 
new  owner  and  his  retinue  of 
expensively  dad,  fortive-eyed 
bodyguards  in  the  opening 
Division  Two  match  this 
August,  Adams  said:  “The 


papers  are  already  saying 

we're  one  of  the  favourites  to 
be  promoted — and  Fm  one  of 
the  favourites  to  get  the  sack.” 

And  so.  in  no  time,  has  it 
oome  to  pass.  So  this  is  a story 
that  stinks,  to  be  frank — un- 
less it  is  one  being  told  by  an 
idiot  not  aufatt  with  what 
English  dub  soccer  has  fast 
become. 

Fulham  began  this  season 
brightly.  Three  successive  de- 
feats, against  Grimsby,  Wolves 
and  then  Southend  on  Satur- 
day, gave  Al  Fayed  his  excuse, 
but  to  be  sure,  yesterday’s  an- 
nouncement was  on  the  cards 
once  Bob  Nobay,  a former  great 
Liverpool  buddy  and  long-time 
business  associate  of  Keegan's, 
was  put  on  Fulham's  board  by 
Al  Fayed  in  the  summer. 

Money  can't  buy  you  love, 
but  I suppose  it  can  buy  success 
in  soccer.  Not  that  Keegan  won 
anything  for  all  the  £60  million 
he  spent  at  Newcastle.  (Wil- 
kins's record  at  QFR  was  far 
worse,  but  let  that  pass;  he 
didn’t  have  such  a fortune  to 
work  with).  I can  see  more  than 
a few  genuine  Fulham  fans 
smirking  quietly  next  spring  if 
let’s  say,  Northampton.  Gilling- 
ham and  Bournemouth  pipped 
Al  Fayed’s  team  for  promotion. 

Not  that  they  are  to  be 
known  as  fans  any  longer.  Ful- 
ham's programme  notes  have 
come  to  refer  to  supporters  as 
“customers”.  WeCU  Al  Fayed's 
a grocer,  isn't  he?  If  these  olde- 
tyme  “fans”  stay  away,  there 
are  plenty  of  other — and  even 
more  well-heeled — customers 
to  take  their  place.  When  Al 
Fayed  took  over  Fulham  on 
May  29,  he  announced  that  he 
liked  football — “1  have  already 
been  to  see  a few  Fulham  games 
as  an  ordinary  etcher.”  But 
nobody  had  caught  sight  nor 
sound  ofhim— and  be  has 
been  hard  to  miss  since  the  Cot- 
tage's first  preseason  game 
when,  as  the  Guardian's  Mar- 
tin Thorpe  reported,  “the  new 
owner  arrived  in  a Mercedes 
lima  complete  with  tinted  win- 
dows, followed  by  a Jeep  full  of 
serious-looking  guys  with 
bulges  Jn  their  pockets". 

ONE  OF  Fulham's  glo- 
ries of  late  has  been  its 
“2000"  club,  run  by 
the  fans  for  the  fans 
(sorry,  customers).  With  dona- 
tions, dances,  auctions  and 
such,  it  has  raised  an  astonish- 
ing £400  jno  for  the  club.  Th  is 
was  dismissed  as  small  change 
by  Al  Fayed,  whose  first  act  was 
to  take  over  and  double  the 
size,  for  his  personal  use  (and 
fixing  bullet-proof  glass  and 

steel  reinforced  bodyguard- 
manned  doors),  the  grand- 
stand’s Presidents'  Box. 

So  they  moved  into  the  spon- 
sors'room;  they  in  turn  el- 
bowed the  supporters  out  of 
their  bar.  Tossed  heartlessly 
into  the  street  like  so  many 
Victorian  orphans.  England's 
new  soccer.  Wake  me  up  when 
the  bad  dream’s  over. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,078 

a 


Set  by  Shed 


Across 


1  Short  note  of  death  on  the 
read —question  and  make 
statement  (14) 

9 Singer  carrying  weapon  is 
the  winning  type  (7) 

10  Old  composer  and  princess 
in  Bury  (7) 

It  Ladies  almost  moved  by 
vision  (5) 

12  ‘New Tony*  outflanks 
Conservatives  with  no  end 
of  a bad  name  (9) 


13  Have  guests  oome  In 
backwards  at  home  0) 

14  About  to  rw^cxxrvtctions® 

15  Hanky-panky  In  the  comeda 
unknown  (5) 

17  Science  ki  space  leads 
Scotsman  to  Irish  county  (9) 

20  Make  GaHic  cook 
embracing  chef  In 
confusion...  (9) 

22  ...  burn  outside  of  pig’s 
head  on  skewer  (5) 

23  Pin  securing  alias  on  point 
of  escape  (7) 


24  Returning  101  to  Amin?  — 
that’s  stupid!  (7) 

28  1 down  attending  8? 
(52,3,4) 

Down 


1 It  might  be  called  final  end 
of  Empire  (7,3,4) 

2 Supremely  stingy  compiler 
acquires  a home  (7) 

3 Poor  Mary  Is  01  likewise  (9) 

4 Shakespearean  daughter’s 
mother  accepting  one 
gofcfflekH7) 

5 Calm  at  the  tee-off, 
interrupting  one  of  five  (7) 

a Snake  or  fts  headless 
converse  (5) 

7 Taken  to  the  limit  during 
sex?  Tremendous!  (7) 

8 Track  events,  exceptionally 
homy,  due  to  feature  in 
classical  trio  (9,5) 

14  Two-way  bombardment  of 
KKK  emblem  (9) 

18  Seasoning  Shakespearean 
daughter  between  rounds 
(7) 

17  Minaret’s  alternative  garb  (7) 

18  Polished  writer^  catalogue 
of  slums  (7) 

19  West's  remnant  picked  up 
by  conductor  (7) 

21  Feature  without  a series  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


Stuck?  Than  call  our  solutions  bne  ^ 

on  0801  338  288.  Cafe  cost  50p  ‘ : 

per  minute  at  afl  tanas.  Service  sud- 
ptedbyATS  ^ 
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Di't<ood  from  Corjury  Wborfj^ 
nnrf  t'xpcnanc*  0 r«ol 

Peak. 

10  ll.nct  c doy  Swaio.r 
tokei  you  from  Heathrow  ; 
«o  the  AId*.  for  c.  breoih- 
lokiny  from  t,bov«. 

And  a br«othtok;ny 
from  bolovr. 

swissair  + 
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